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CHA oR TI. 
THE WRECK, 

On a small island, four miles distant from any land, 
there stands a huge light-house, whose weather- 
beaten sides have breasted the storms of nearly half 
a@ century. 

Strong and rugged, it towers aloft, rising from its” 
rocky bed to the height of sixty feet, and, like some 
grim sentinel, keeps watch over the wide waste of 
waters which stretches out on every side around it. 
Night by night, as soon as the sun sinks beneath the | 
horizon, its huge lamps are swung aloft in the great | 
tower, where, with stately revolutions, they send 


streaming forth upon the murky sea a white, a blue, 
ared, and a green glow, to warn distant vessels from 
the treacherous rocks and shoals that lie all about it. 

Close beside this massive structure, and built up 
against it, is the small house in which dwells the 
honest and faithful man whose duty itis to keep the 
lights aloft trimmed and burning. 

A large garden slopes away from this to the south, 
and the whole is inclosed by a massive wall to pro- 
tect it from the fierce storms and mountain waves 


which sometimes sweep over this small oasis in the 
watery desert, as if bent upon its annihilation, 

This garden is the pride of the light-house keeper 
and his little grandson, who spend much time raising 
choice vegetables and flowers, and, twice a week, 
ship them to the neighboring city by the bustling 
little tug-boat which touches at the island to leave 
necessary suppiles for the few people who live there. 

The only other inhabitants of the desolate place 
are a middle-aged woman, who has kept house for 
the worthy light-keeper ever since the death of his 
wife, eight years previous to the opening of our story, 
and her son, who assists about the lights, minds the 
o%s pig, and chickens, and performs various other 

uties. 

Old Sandy Morton, as the keeper was called, had 
been a sailor in his early life, and he dearly loved the 
sea in spite of the hardship which he had endured 
upon it, and the many sorrows it had brought him 
first and last. 

He is tall, strong, stalwart—a perfect giant, in fact, 
physically—with a genial and honest, though seamed 


and weather-beaten face, and his sixty years of toil 
and hardship sit lightly upon him, and he is as punc- 
tual and conscientious in the performance of his 
duties as the rising and setting sun himself. 

For more than twenty years he has held his present 
aoe and, to all appearances, is likely to hold it 

‘or as many more. 

His grandson, Percy, is a bright, handsome boy of 
ten, and wise beyond his years. Brown as a berry, 
from exposure to all kinds of weather, hardy as a 
mountain buck, and jolly as a young tar, there is yet 
ebayer about him, a certain dignity and_refine- 
mH which makes him appear as if he should have 
been born to an entirely different kind of life. 

He is the idol of his fond grandsire's heart, and the 
old gentleman cannot bear to haye him out of his 
sight for even a single hour. 

‘ears ago Sandy Morton had a promising son. He, 
too, was a sailor, having inherited his father’s love 
for the sea, and he finall rose to be the captain of 
5 fine merchantman, which was the pride of his 


eart. 

Upon his return from his first trip as captain, he 
bad married a sweet girl whom he had long loved, 
and she, refusing to be separated from him, declared 
that she would share the perils of the deep with him 
rather than live alone on land. 

One short, happy year they spent together upon 
the “bounding lows,” and then, while in a foreign 
port, a fine boy was born to them. They set out upon 
their homeward yoyage filled with hope and joy. 
Favoring gales specded them on their way; smooth 
seas smiled treacherously until when almost in sight 
of their native shores, a fearful storm wrecked the 
stanch vessel, and husband and wife, and the best 
part of the crew, went down iuto the raging depths. 


When a puny little child, only a few months old, 
was brought to Sandy Morton and his good wife, with 
the sad tidings that he was all they had left to be the 
comfort and stay of their declining years, it seemed 
at first as if life had lost all its charm for them—as if 
their burden was heavier than they could bear. 

For two years Sandy Morton's wife devoted herself 
to the care of the child whom she grew to love most 
fondly ; then she was called to another world, and 
Sandy felt as if but a very slender thread bound him 


earth. 

But day by day the tendrils of his heart twined 
themselves about the boy thus twice left motherless, 
until he became the very life of his life, the joy and 
solace of his old age, and now, at the age of ten, he 
believed him the finest boy in all the kingdom. 

One dark evening in November, about this time, 
Sandy Morton and his grandson were sitting by the 
fire in their snug kitchen. The old gentleman was 
reading his weekly paper, Percy was engaged with a 
Sony of “Livingston's vels,” of which he was yery 
fond, while Mrs. Butler was busy with the week's 
mending. 


All at once the outer door was flung noisily open, ' 
and a young man, of perhaps twenty-four years, ap- 
pea: before the startled group with pale face and 
trembling limbs. 

“What is it, Jim?’ demanded the light-keeper, 
looking up from his paper. 

- “There’s something wrong out yonder, sir,” Jim 
responded, pointing with his thumb over his right 
shoulder toward the sea. 

Saudy Morton arose quickly and strode to the door, 
a white, set look on his face, for he never heard of a 
vessel in danger without thinking how his own son 
and his fair young wife had been lost when almost in 
sight of his own door, 

The night was fearfully dark; the wind was blow- 
ing fiercely ; the waves ran high, and leaped against 
the rock-girt island with a sullen roar like some wild 
animal in the act of springing upon its prey. 

Suddenly, as Captain Morton looked, a vivid line of 
light went streaming up into the dark vault above, 
about a mile away to the south of him. 

It was a rocket, and for a momentit lighted up the 
wild sea and threatening sky, then it went out, and 
thick darkness reigned again. 

“What is it, grandfather?’ asked Percy, who had 
ye ad his book and followed the keeper to the 

oor, 

“There is a vessel of some kind in danger, and the 

captain is throwing lights as signals of distress,” re- 

turned the man in a low, intense voice. 

Then he called out in a tone of command: 

“Jim,raun! Getout the boat! We must do what 
we cau.” 

“Sure, sir, we never can go to any ship on such a 
night as this; we couldn't see an ineh afore us, let 
alone battling with such a sea.” 


er wee: el. lene ek ka ae take eros. 

We wust fry it, at least. We've no right to turn our 
backs upon those perishing souls,” the captain re- 
turned, resolutely, as he drew on a rough, heavy coat 
and pulled a fur cap down over bis ears, then fol- 
lowed his wan, who was already half way to the 
boat-house. 

“Let me go with you, grandfather!" Percy cried, 
springing toward him, his eager young voice rising 
above the roar of the wind and the waves. 

“No, no, lad; I couldn't risk you on such a wild 
night. If "twas daylight I'd think about it, for maybe 

‘ou could steer for us. Go in and stay with Mrs. 

utler; keep the house wart and have plenty of hot 
water and blankets handy.” 

Perey knew that he must obey, but he looked wist- 
fully after the old gentlemun’s receding form and his 
heart bounded into his throat, as, just then, he saw 
another rocket shoot upward, and he realized that 
perhaps scores of human belngs might be on the 
verge of & watery grave. 

It was with a grave, saddened face that he turned 
back into the house to deliver his grandfather's mes- 
ace about the blankets and hot water to the house- 

eeper. 

But when Sandy Morton reached the boat-landing 
he’ saw that it was simply impossible to launch his 
boat, The waves ran so high that it was thrown 
roughly back upon the beach in spite of their most 
strenuous efforts, while the darkness was so intense 
that they could notsee a hand's breadth before them, 
The wind howled and shrieked; the sea roared, as if 
in derision, at their helplessness, while every now 
and then, far out over the surging billows, that line 
of flame would shoot upward telling of wreck, and 
ruin,anddeath, 2 ¥ a NS 

“We can't do it, Jim,” Sandy Morton shouted in his 
man's car; “she wouldn't live a minute in this sea; 
we'd be swamped in no time; and even if we weren't, 
we never could reach the shipin this pitchy dark- 
ness. We'll have to bide till morning, though a 
heart misgives me that those poorsouls out yonder‘ll 
all go Wo the bottom afore daylight.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” shouted Jini, in response, and then 


the two men, with heavy hearts, bore their boat back 
under cover, after which they returned to the warm 
and cheerful kitchen, to wait for the dawn. 

All night long the good light-house keeper watched 
those distant signals. He could not sleep, he was 
too heavily oppressed with fear and anxiety. 

Frequently he went to the door, to see what the 
weather was, looking out wistfully toward the spot 
where he knew the wreck to be, and longing to brave 
every danger and go to the rescue of those suffering, 
perishing people. 

“They’re wrecked on Ainslie Crag,” he sighed, “in 
full sight of land. May the Lord have mercy on them 
and keep them safe till daylight breaks.” 

He had insisted that all the others should go to 
bed, although Percy had pleaded to be allowed to 
share his lonely vigil. 

“No, my lad, go to bed and get what rest you can, 
for there’s no knowing what to-morrow’ll bring,” the 
old man said, sadly. “I pray we may save some 
souls, but I’m sore afraid it'll be too late then.” 

Just as soon as day began to dawn the keeper 
called his man, and together they went out into the 
cold and dismal storm to see what they could do. 

To their great joy they could just discern the hulk 
of a large vessel stranded, as the captain had sur- 
mised, on Ainslie Crag, about a mile away. 

They had just succeeded in launching their boat, 
when Percy came bounding down to the shore. 

“Let me go—let me go!” he cried, with breathless 
eagerness. “T can steer; then you and Jim can both 
row. 

The old man hesitated a moment. 

The boy was the only being he had left to love, and 
he could not endure the thought of taking him into 
danger. Still he knew that he might be of great ser- 


vice, for he was an Smelt ‘little sailor, and both 
) Me vis Jim would haye a hard pull at the oars at the 
bes: 
Well, well, Perey, my lad, you shall goif you like, 
though I'd like it better had you staid in bed. The 
Lord preserve us all and grant that we may save 
some Reon souls,”* 

A minute later they were pulling toward that dark 
object and its perishing human freight, 

ut it was a fearful task, The wind was against 

them, while every wave threatened to swamp their 
frail craft, and though the two men bent all their 
strength to their oars, and the lad at the helm did his 
very best to help them, they made but slow pro- 


gress. 

“Hi, grandfather! she's off the rocks,” Percy sud- 
denly called ont, and, turning to look, Sandy Morton 
saw that he had spoken truly. 

A huge wave had lifted the vessel from her peril- 
ous position only to drive her into more fearful dan- 
«er, for he well knew that if her bottom was stove in 
she must su sink in a err few minutes. 

“Pull, man! Fol for your life!" he cried, and with 
renewed energies they breasted the raging billows. 

But even while they worked the keeper could see 
the doomed vessel settling lower and lower, and he 
feared that after all they would be too late to save 
asingle life. His face grew white and rigid, and his 
heart was torn with agony, for too well he kuew that 
it had been in just this way that his own son, with 
his fair young wife, had gone down to their death 
years ago, 

They had been seen by the ill-fated people on board 
the steamer, and they who had strength cnough left 
todo so crowded to the side of the vessel, callin, 
with shrieks and prayers to the men to hasten and 
saye them. if 4, 

They were very near now, and a rope was thrown 
out to them ;‘a moment more and they seized it and it 
was made fast to the boat. 

But at that instant a terrible sound smote the ear 
of Sandy Morton, and the vessel rocked to and fro, 
then began to whirl slowly in the water. 


“Look out, Jim! let go that ey cut it! We're 
too late after all. Oh, heavens! the vessel's going 
down and we, too, shall be caught in the swirl of 
the waters. Off! off! Jim, with all your might—port 
the helm, lad!” he concluded, gesticulating wildly to 


erey. 

Shriek after shriek of agony went up from the pas- 
sengers of the ill-fated steamer as they realized that 
their moment of doom had come. Frantic cries and 
prayers to be saved nearly drove the occupants of 
that small boat wild, for they knew how utterly pow- 
erless they were to do anything in the face of the op- 
pone elements and this unforeseen calamity that 

jal come so suddenly, 

The rope was cut, and Jim was about to resume 
his oar and put off in obedience to his master’s 
command, when, from the end of the ship nearest 
them, there rang ont a stern, authoritative voice: 

“Here, man—just one moment—in God's name, hold 
out your arms! Quick! quick!” 

Sandy Morton turned. 

Aman stood leaning far over the bulwarks, hold- 
ing what looked to be a bundle of shawls and cloth- 


se 

‘The keeper had just time to stretch out his arms in 
obedience to the man’s prayer, when the bundle 
came flying through space, propelled by the strength 
of despair, and dropped into them, Then the man 
with a white, agonized face, sank weak and helpless 
ppoe to pest and Percy neyer forgot the sight to 

is dying day. 

Sandy Morton dropped his burden in the bottom of 
the boat—he knew he had no time to lose—caught up 
his oar and bidding his man pull for dear life, they 
managed to sweep out of the way of the doomed 
vessel, while a friendly wave just then bore 
them farther from the terrible danger that menaced 
them. T 

There was a repetition of that terrible sound that 
Sandy had heard before, like the suction of a great 
whirlpool, the great ship shook and trembled from 
stem to stern aud then, reeling on one end, went 
corn in that fearful yortex made by the swirling 
waters. 

It was all over in less time than it takes to tell it, 
and only that frail boat with its awe-stricken occu- 
pants was visible upon that wild waste of waters as 

it was propelled by both waves and oars back toward 
the friendly shore. 


| 
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There was no need for Percy to mind the helm now, | 
for every wave bore the boat directly in toward the 
light-house, and filled with curiosity regarding the 
bundle which had been thrown to his grandfather, he 
Beene down and raised it from the bottomof the 

oat, 

The moment he touched it he knew that it con- 
tained a human being; but it was so bound about by 
clothing and shawls that it seemed more like an in- 
animate log. 

He pulled away the wraps from one end and was 
thrilled by the sound of a quick, indrawn, sobbing 
breath, then by a frightened cry. The next moment 
he met a pair of soft, though terrified, blue eyes gaz- 
ing up into his, and found himself looking down | 
upon one white, startled, but very lovely face of a 

e girl. 

“Oh, grandfather! it is a little child! we have 
saved one!” he cried to the light-keeper, who cri 
nodded that he heard, while a shudder of agony shoo 
him from head to foot, as he thought of all those 
others who had gone down into the cruel depths, | 
and whose cries for mercy and help were still ringing 
in his ears. 

Instinctively the boy’s arms closed around the 


small figure in a protecting way; he laid the little 
head against his shoulder, and murmured, reassur- 
ingly, with his lips close to her ear: 

“Don’t be afraid, little girl; you're all safe now, 
and we'll soon be home.”’ 

The child neither moved nor spoke, but she ap- 

eared to rest content within his embrace, while her 
‘large, beautiful eyes searched his face with an 
| earnest. inquiring gaze, even though her sweet 

little mouth quivered with grief and fear. 

They were soon at land; the boat was hauled up 
on shore by Sandy Morton and Jim, and then the 
former took Perey’s precious burden from him, and 
they all bent their steps toward the light-house. _ 

The keeper bore the child into the bright, warm 
; kitchen, where Mrs, Butler had kept a roaring fire 

ever since the departure of the men for the ship. 

He laid the child gently on a lounge that stood 
| near the stove, and Perey began immediately to 
loosen her wraps. 

“Lor’! Master Percy, what have we hear?” in- 
quired the curious housekeeper, coming nearer fora 
look at the little stranger, 

“A dear little girl, Mrs. Butler,” he said, an eager 
note of joy in his voice. 

“And is that all you’ve brought away from yonder 
wreck?” the woman demanded, her ruddy face losing 
some of its color, a look of horror in her eyes. 

“Yes, all,” the boy returned, with a shudder, while 
his grandfather turned away with a groan. 

Percy removed a shawl and blanket from his little 
charge, and it was no small task either, for they had 
been securely bound around with a piece of strong 
rope. Underneath these wrappings there was a 
little fur cloak of softest, finest seal, then a pretty 
flannel wrapper trimmed with swan’s-down, and 
| under this a night-robe of finest texture, with deli- 


e gi red about the at and wrists, and 
showing that the little one had been taken from her 
berth to be swathed in wraps and prepared for the 
desperate experiment which had evidently suggested 
itself to a loving father, when he saw the light- 
keeper's boat put off from the shore. 

_ “Poor child! poor child!” ejac lated Mrs. Butler, 
sympathetically; “she looks like alittle angel just 
dropped down out of heaven,” 

‘This was true enough, for the pretty stranger was 
very fair, with large, deep-blue eyes, and a wealth of 
silken hair that fell about her shoulders like a golden 
mist. She was round and plump, yet delicately and 
daintily built, with small feet, and hands whose 
long, slender fingers seemed molded from purest 
wax, 

She had not made a sound since entering the 
house, but she watched Percy’s every movement, 
while every now and then she cast shy, half-fearful 
glances at the homely but honest faced woman who 
was regarding her so curiously. 

“How did ye manage to save her and nobody 
else?” Mrs, Butler asked, as she folded the shawl 
and blanket, and then proceeded to examine the 
satin-lined coat that belonged to the young stranger, 

Percy related the eircumstances of ler rescue, 
while he chafed the litle one's hands and feet which 
were cold and numb from the exposure and hardship 
she had endured. 

“Poor little lass!" said Captain Morton, drawing 
near again, and bending tenderly over her for a bet- 
ter view of her fair tace. “Bless my heart!” he 
added, as she lifted her wondering blue eyes to him, 
“but she’s a winsome fairy, though she looks nigh 
about perished, with no color any more than a snow- 
drift. “Bring her something hot, Mrs, Butler—a bowl 
of warm bread and milk; I'll warrant the child's 
half famished. Then we can bring some of the xood 
eee blankets, heat them hot, and wrap her up in 

em.” 

He stooped and made a move as if to gather the 
little stranger into his arms, but she made a repell- 


ing gesture, a frightened look leaping to her eyes, 
and clung to Perey with an appealing glance that 
set the boy’s pute thrilling with a feeling of re- 
sponsibility and protection that was as delightful as 
it was new to him. 

She was indeed a “winsome little fairy.” Small, 
even for her age, which could not have exceeded 
three years, yet perfectly formed, with delicately 
molded features of great beauty. Her brows were 
slightly arched, and a little darker than her hair; 
her lashes very long and curling. Her mouth was 
small and very sweet in expression; hernosestraight 
and perfect, as if shaped by the hand of a sculptor. 

Everything about her proclaimed the petted little 
aristocrat, while every article of clothing told that 
she had been reared in luxury and affluence. 

Mrs, Butlerhad hastened to do her master’s bidding, 
iringing the blankets before preparing any nourish- 
ment. She warmed them before the fire and then 
would have wrapped them about the child; but she 
would allow no one to touch’her but Percy, who took 
them and folded them about her as tenderly and 
deftly as if he had been accustomed to perform 
such offices all his life. 

When the bow! of bread and milk was brought, the 
littie one turned impatiently away from it, while a 
disconsolate sob burst from her pale lips. 

“Poor, poor lass! hey heart aches for them that’s 
gone,” said the tender-hearted |ight-keeper, with a 
sigh and a starting tear, “but you'd better wake her 
ent it, Percy, if you can; she needs it,” 

i Perey took the bowl aud knelt close beside the 
ounge, % ; 

"Dear little cirl,* he whispered, “I know that yout 
are cold aiid hungry, aud this will make you feel 
ever so much hetter; play that I'm your big brother, 


rd Me & 


He smiled so Kindly, aiid thére was such aii Gainest, | 
tender look on his face, that a little gleam of pleasure 
shot into the child’s blue eyes, and she immediately 
signified her compliance with his request by a nod, 
and replied, sWeetly : 

“Fess, I will.” 

She ate hungrily, taking all that Percy offered, and 
even lifting her head from the pillow to drink eagerly 
the milk that remained in the bowl, after the bread 
was all gone. 

“More,” she said, putting away the empty bowl, and 
more was given to her, which she CHE pOROS of with 
no abatement of BPRENE, after which she allowed 
herself to be snugly tucked in among the blankets 
and was soon fast asleep. 

All through that dull November forenoon she 
slumbered quietly, peacefully, a rosy glow gradually 
taking the place of the pallor of the morning, and 
showing how perfect her physical condition was. 

When she at last awoke, just as the light-house 
keeper and his family were sitting down to their din- 
ner, she seemed bright and perfectly recovered from 
the effects of her exposure and terror. 

“Nannie! Nannie!” she called, in a sweet, childish 
voice, that thrilled every heart in the room. 

Percy ran to heratonce. _ 

“What do you want, little girl?” he asked, sitting 
down beside her. , 

“Nannie,” Teeeater the child, her under lip quiver- 
ing in a grieved way, as she glanced around the hum- 
ble room, and saw only strange faces. 

“Nannie is not here,” Percy said, gently. “Tell 
me what you want.” 

“Pet wants to be d’essed,” lisped the little one, in 
a babyish way. 


and let me feed you: 


Percy looked puzzled; he had no idea what they 
were to do for clothing for her, } 
“What shall we do, grandfather?” he asked, turn- 
ing to the old gentleman. | 

Sandy Morton thought a moment; then he said: 

“Til row Mrs. Butler over to town this afternoon, 
and she can buy the poor little lass what she needs; 
ie got to have clothing of some kind, that’s sar- 

n. 

“Tell Nannie come now,” the child here interposed 
imperiously, showing that she was in the habit of 
issuing commands and having them obeyed. 

“Nannie can’t come,” Percy explained; “she isn’t 
here, and your clothes are all wet, so you'll have to 
lie still until we can get some dry ones.” 

She gave him a wondering look, but offered no 
pees to the alternative. | 

he lay thinking for a moment or two, then putting 
one small hand to her neck, she said: 

“Beads hurt, take ‘ei off.” 

Theu she drew forth from beneath her night robe 
pag that shot a dazzling light into Perey’s 
astonished eyes, 

He started to his feet. 

“Grandfather, look!” he eried, in an eager toice. 

Sandy Morton turned at his bidding, and he, too, 
was transfixed by what he saw; for in those tiny 
white hands there gleamed a necklace of almost 
ee diamonds, set in curiously carved links of 
gold. 

“Land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed the man, his face 
actually growing pale; “them must be di’monds! 
and they’re worth a fortune, too. But they must 
belong to some woman. How ever did they get on 
herneck??  _ 
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ee put beads on Pet,” she Spann toying 
with the trinket, while it flashed a thonsand lights 
all about the room. ‘Pretty,’ she continued, laugh- 
ing out delightedly at the brilliant hues that trem- 
bled on every facet. 

“Yes, it is pretty. Whose is it?” Percy asked, awed 
by the maguificence ana beauty of the treasure. 

“Mamma’s. Pet got belt, too, with *ittlé pockets 
all round.” ; 

The child pulled open her night-robe, and revealed 
astrong belt fastened securely about her body out- 
side the warm flannel undervest that she wore. 

Small pockets, about four inches square, were at- 
tached to this al] the way around it, and filled with 
some hard substance. 

“Gooduess! there’s a pile of money in that thing,” 
Captain Morton gravely observed. “The lassie’s 
father must have been a rich man, and probably 
when he found there was little likelihood of jis 
being saved, he was bound to do the best he could 
for his child.” 

The captain was thankful that neither Jim nor 
his mother was in the room at the time of this dis- 
covery. 

The former had hurried through his dinner and 
gone out to care for his dumb charges, of which he 
was very fond; while Mrs. Butler was bustling 
around in the back room, getting ready to go to town 
to make purchases for the little stranger thrown so 
suddenly upon her care. 

“Shut the door, Percy,” said his grandfather, glanc- 
ing out at the busy woman, 

Percy obeyed, and when he returned to his post 
beside the lounge, he found that his grandfather had 
succeeded in unfastening both necklace and belt 
from the child's body, and was examining them 


critically. 

“T reckon I'd better take care of these things,” he 
said, thoughtfully; ‘‘and, my lad, you and T will 
keep still about what we've found. ’T'won't do to 
let it be known that we’ve got anything so valuable 
here. I'll lock the things away for awhile; then, 
one of these days, we'll look them over again by 
pereehy eat and decide what'll be best to do with 

ein,” 

“All right, grandfather. I won't say a word to any- 
body about them,” Percy quietly returned, and the 
keeper felt sure that the secret would be perfectly 
safe in his keeping. 

He realized the moment that he saw those precious 
stones and that ingeniously contrived belt, which 
was, doubtless, filled with gold coin, that a weighty 
responsibility had fallen upon him. 

He knew that the necklace must be worth several 
hundred pounds, and that a large sun of money was 
packed away in the belt. 

He passed into the small parlor leading from the 
kitchen, and locked both treasures up in a large, old- 
fashioned desk that had been an heir-loom in the 
family for nearly «a hundred years. 

Then he went back to the child. 

“What is your naine, pretty one?’ he asked, gently 
stroking her silken hair with his hard hand. 

“Pet,” she answered, studying his honest face with 
her innocent blue eyes. 

“That can’t be her real name, can it?” the keeper 
asked of his grandson. 

“Haven't you got any other name, little girl?” 
Percy asked. 

She smiled up at him archly, and nodded her pretty 
head in a merry way. 2 : 


*Ess—one, A 
says ‘Witch Hazel.'” 

“Witch Hazel !’” repeated Perey, looking puzzled. 
“How queer!” 

Then he brightened and smiled. 

“imagine that your real name is Hazel, but that 
you are full of mischiet, aud so he put the ‘Witch’ 
on for that.” d 

The child lay back upon her pillows and langhed 
aloud, clapping her hands gleetully, asit delighted 
with the boy’s explanation of the strange combina- 
tion of names. 

“Ess, me is a witch,” she said, mischievous dimples 
playingat hide-and-seekin her cheeks; “papa saysso,” 

“What is your papw’s name, little one?” Bandy 
Morton asked, regarding her with exceeding tender- 


ness. 

A thoughtful look came into her eyes for a mo- 
ment. Then she replied, though with a puzzled air: 

“Papa—Gay ; 10, mamma say ‘Alf’ to him, 

“Um! observed Captain Morton, reflectively; “as 
nearasT can make out his name must have been 
Alfred Gay, and this little lady is Hazel Gay.” 

“Where do you live?” Perey inquired. 

But this question the child could not answer. 

Evidently she had resided in a large city, for there 
wasn't any “g’ass or any water where she lived; 
nothing but stones and great big houses, and the 
sky was ’way up high.” 

it was very little that Mey could glean from her 
regarding herformer life; she was almost a baby; 
she could not even talk plainly, clipping some of her 
words aud mangling others in the most infantile 
fashion. 

“Why can't people teach their children to talk 
plainly, and not in such an outlandish, babyish 
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fashion?” said Sandy Morton, contemptuously, after 
an unavailing attempt to make the fair stranger 
tell something more about herself. “A sensible man 
would teach his child to tell her full name as soon as 
she could speak, and where she lived, too. We 
never can tind out who her triends are, if she las 


unting her lily fingers. Papa 


Bry lett, and I’m sure I don’t know what to do with ! 
er,” 

“Oh, grandfather, let us keep her; she is such a 
dear little thing!” cried Percy, eagerly. 

“T reckon we'll have to,” said Sandy Morton, 

And so little Hazel became a member of the light- 
house keeper's family, and she seemed like a ray of 
sunshine suddenly let into their humble home, while 
every member of the household gathered her at once 
into the arms of their affection, and became, as it 
were, her bond-servants. 

To Percy she was like some sacred presence, to be 
reverenced, and protected, and shielded from every 
ill, and he grew to love her with an affection border- 
ing upon idolatry ; while Hazel, on her part, had the 
utmost confidence in “my Percy,” as she called him 
from the very first. 

“Grandfather, she will belong to us always, won't 
she, if we cannot find any of her folks?" the boy 
aiken one day about a month after she came to 
them. 

“T suppose so, if we want her,” the old man replied. 

“We do want her, don’t we? J do,” Perey said, 
wistfully, a suspicious tremor in his voice. 

‘Ay, ay, lad; I reckon we do. She shall stay as 
long as we have a home to offer her, even if it ain't 
the grandest that ever was; I'd be loth to part with 
ane ruanoHiS lassie myself,’ replied the captain, ear- 
nestly. 

And thus “Witch Hazel’ was adopted, and from 
that time forth became the light of the light-house 
keeper's home, 


CHAPTER IIL 
TELLS OF ANOTHER WRECK. 


In a luxurious home in one of the aristocratic 
thoroughtares of London, there might have been 
seen, on that same blustering November night when 
the ul-fated vessel, of which we have spoken in a 
previous chapter, went down with allon board save 
Sweet little “Hazel Gay,” an interesting group 
Peat about the table in the elegantly appointed 

ibrary. 

It consisted of three persons. The first was a dis- 
tinguished looking gentleman of perhaps thirty-six 
orelght years—a finely formed man with a handsome, 
noble face that indicated great intelligence and 
kindness of heart. 

Opposite him, her elbow resting upon the table, 
her forehead resting on her hand, sat a lady, poeta 
two or three years younger; a graceful, high-bred 
creature, With delicate and lovely features, fine dark 
eyes and a genial face, though somewhat sad in 
expression, that won every heart. 

The other member of the circle was a lad of per- 
haps ten years—a bright, manly little fellow, with a 
well-shaped head, a keen, restless eye, and attractive 
features. 

The trio comprised Sir Henry Harwood, an eminent 
London physician, his beautiful and talented wife, 
and their son Charlie. i 

The tierce November storm beat furiously against 
the windows of that beautiful room, its dismal 
sound making the light and warmth and comfort 
within seem tenfold more inviting by contrast. 

The lady shivered every now and then as a wilder 
dash rattled against the glass, and her face was very 
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pale and sad, while her husband watched her with a 
wistful, anxious expression from behind his paper. 

All at once she pushed back her chair with a heavy 
sigh, and took another nearer the fire, although the 
whole room was at summer heat; and, as she sat 
down, she eas brushed a tear from her cheek. 

Her husband, still watching her, opened his lips as 
if to speak, then checked himself, although his chest 
heaved with an answering sigh. 

“Henry, isn’t this the twenty-ninth?" his wife 
asked, after watching the flickering firelight for 
several moments. 

“Yes, Ada.” 

“What a fearful storm there is raging without! It 
makes me think of—of——" F 

“My dear!” came in admonitory tones from her 
husband. 

“Of those who are so unfortunate as to be on the 
sea on such a night,” she concluded, shivering as 
with the cold, 

“Were you ever at sea in a storm, mamma?” asked 
the boy, suddenly looking up from his book, _ 

There was a moment of silence, during which Mrs. | 
Harwood seemed to brace herself before replying : 

“Yes, Charlie, I was—once,” she said, at last, iu a 
low tone, 

“Was it very, very dreadful ?” | 

“Yes, my son,” and the sweet voice died away in 
something that sounded like a moan, 

“Tell me about it, mamma?” said the boy, eagerly. 

Sir Henry Harwood’s face twitched nervously, and 
Te was very pale; a look of keen pain leaped into 

is eyes. 

“Do not disturb mamma, Charlie,” he said, very 
gently; “she is uot very well to-night. Some other 
time perhaps she will tell you what you want to 


— ~ om Pass 
know. How are you coming on with your lesson ?” 
“T have it all learned, sir,’ the lad replied, with a 
long drawn sigh that brought a smile to his father's 
‘ips. 
“You are not very fond of German, are you?” he 
remarked, good naturedly. 
“No, sir; [ don’t like to study anything very well.” 
am sorry to hear that. What would you like to 


do 

“Oh, I think I should like to be a sailor,” said the. 
boy, reflectively. 

o, no!” interposed Mrs. Harwood, in a startled 
tone, while Sir Henry’s face grew grave. 

“Sailors are subjected to a great many edt oma 
he observed, quietly; then asked, *Would you like 
to say your lesson to me?” 

“Tf you please, sir.” and the boy passed his book 
over to his father and made a fine recitation, show- 
ing that if he did not really enjoy study, he neverthe- 
less made thorough work of it. 

“That-was well done, my boy,” said Sir Heury, as 
he laid down the book with a gratified look. “If 
you do as well to-morrow I am sure that Herr 
Heinrich will be well Picea with you. I think we 
will make a scholar of you afterall. Butit is your 
bedtime now; good-night, my-son.” 

“Good-night, papa,” replied the lad, rising promptly. 

Then he went to his mother’s side. 

“Are you ill, mamma?” he asked, gently. 

“No, dear, not ill; but such a storm at this season 
always affects me unpleasantly,” Mrs. Harwood re- 
plied, passing her arm around him and drawing him 
close to her. 

He twined his arms about her neck and laid his 
lips against her cheek. 


{ love you. mother,” he said, softly. 

Tears started to the beautiful woman's eyes. 5 

“What a dear boy!” she said; but, Charlie, promise 
me that you will never be a sailor—do not even think 
of sucha thiug. I want you to be a physician, like 
your father.” 

“I can’t help thinking about it, amma, for I love 
tie ocean 80, and I don’t believe I should like to be a 

octor. 

Mrs. Harwood sighed as she smoothed the bright 
chestnut hair away from his broad forehead, kissed 
him fondly, and, bidding him good-night, let him go. 
The moment the door closed after him she bowed 
her face upon her hands and gave way-to nervous 
weeping. 

There was a painful silence in the room for several 
minutes, while the storm seemed to increase with- 
out, and beat with redoubled fury upon the window- 
panes. 

At length the weeper raised her head. 

“It is ten years ago, Henry, but the anniversary 
always brings back that terrible night with its fear- 
ful experiences. I live it all over again. I see those 
mountain waves, | hear the howling wind and the 
shrieks of those terrified human beings, and then— 
that oue wave more cruel than all the rest—that 
shock that left me childless! Oh! Henry! even now 
I cannot bear it!” 

Sir Henry arose, and, going to his wife’s side, knelt 
upen the floor and gathered her fondly into his arms, 
pedis his face was pale and his brow contracted with 
pain. 

“Ada, try to conquer this spirit of rebellion, I can- 
not bear to see you grieve thus every time this an- 
niversary returns,” he said, tremulously. “God knows 
that my own heart is still very sore over the loss of 


our dear littie one, but | am very grateful for the 
preeions boy who was sent to us in its place, and 
‘whom I love as fondly as if he were, indeed, our very 
own.” 

Yes, Charlie. is a dear boy, and he loves us de- 
votedly. Know that he does not 


“He never will know it,” said Sir Henry, positively, 
“for no one save ourselves and the matron. of that 
asylum ever so much as suspected his adoption. 

“Oh! but Ido so wonder aud yearn to kuow what 
our own boy would have been like—my mother’s 
heart longs for its eu,” murmured the Woman, With 
a sob, 

Sir Henry folded her still closer and pressed his 
lips to her’ shiniug hair, while a tear from his own 
eyes elittered among its folds. 

God knew best, Ada.” he sai 
we must not question His wisdom 

‘Ten years ago that very night Sir Henry Harwood 
and big fair young wife were returning to England 
from Aweri¢a, where they had been traveling for 
uearly two years. A few months previous to their 
return a beautiful boy had been born to. them, and 
they were filled with joy in the possession of’ this 
xift so long coveted... 

Tt seemed as if their eup of happiness was filled to, 
the brim, as after a prosperous voyage the shores of 
their native land once more loomed up before them. 
But that very nighta fearful storm overtook ther, 
and in the midst of it the steamer sprang aleak, TO 
add to the horrors of the situation, a fire bro! 
in the first cabin, and the passengers were dr 
the deck to escape death by suffocation at ms 

Sir Henry took his wife to as sheltered a spot as le 
could find and lashed her to the vessel’s side and left 
her there, with her babe elasped in her arms, while 
he hurried below and worked with the vizor of 
three ordinary men to help extinguish the flendish 

umes. 

While he wae thus employea there came a terrible 
shock that made the steauier tremble from stem to 


reverently, “and 


stern, and he longed to go above to see if his dear 
ones were safe; but he would not leave his post until 
the fire was out, and all danger from that foe was 
past, Then he learned that the shock had doubtless 
been Caused by haying run into another vessel of 
one description, although no one had seen any sign 
of one, 

When he reached the spot where he had left his 
wife, he found her lying senseless on the deck, her 
arms empty, and no sign of their child anywhere. 

Almost frantic, he demanded of the other pas- 
sengers some tidings of it; but all that they could 
tell him was that there had come a great wave, then 
aterrible shock, followed by a piercing shriek from 
the spot where his wife lay, and then they had heard 
nothing more, Of course no one had seen anything, 
for the densest darkness prevailed. 

Sir Henry felt sure that the wave and shock to- 
gether had wrenched his boy from his mother’s arms, 
and it had been hurled into the depths, 

_ The next morning the disabled steamer was towed 

into port, and Sir Henry took his wife, who was ray- 
ing with delirium, to quiet lodgings, where he de- 
voted all his skill and sueray to battle with the ter- 
rible fever, which threatened both life and reason. 

Tt was a long and fearful struggle, but he con- 
quered, and at the end of two months Ada Harwood 
was convalescent, but, alas! only a wreck of her for- 
mer beautiful self, for her heart seemed broken by 
the dreadful experiences through which she had 
passed, and the loss she had sustained. She grieved 
continually, and would not be comforted, and her 
husband feared that, after all, she would wear her 
lite away mourning for the dead. 


One day he was hastily summoned, in a profes- 
sional way, to a foundling asylum, where a child, a 
boy about the age of his own, was suffering from 
membraneous croup. A 

It was the child of a poor sailor, the matron said, 
who had no wife, and who, being unable to care for 
it himself, had brought it there with the understand- 
ing thatif any one would provide it a good home it 
might be given away. 

Dr. Harwood became greatly interested in the 
little fellow, for his skillful treatment saved the 
child’s life, and in a-week’s time he was well and 
strong once more, 

Then he formed asudden resolution. 

“Nothing willever arouse Ada from her morbid 
state, until her motherhood is touched,” he said to 
himself, while he watched his little patient laughing 
and crowing in the nurse’s arms during his last visit 
to the asylum. : 

_“The boy is just about the age of our Charlie ; I be- 
ee the best thing I can do will be to take him home 
er. 

He sought the matron, told her he would take the 
child as his own, with the proviso that his father 
should never be told who had adopted him. 

The child was given to him, and that evening, just 
at dusk, he walked into his wife’s room with the little 
oe in his arms, and laid him, without a word, upon 

er lap. 

The child's first act was to look up into the white, 
sad face above him, and begin to cou and crow inthe 
most contented fashion imaginable. 

Ada Harwood shot one astonished look at her hus- 
band; then she gathered the little stranger close to 
bosom, and burst into a passion of tears that shook 


her frail form like a reed 

Tt was the first time that she had wept since her 
Dereayement, and this natural outburst did her more 
good than medicine, 

When she was calmer her husband told her the 
story of the unfortunate child, and his desire to 
adopt it, and she gladly assented; ler heart went 
out to it at once with all the affection which she 

‘ould have given to her own boy, and though she 
did not cease to mourn her loss, yet she was greatly 
| comforted. 

‘The necessary papers were immediately made out, 
and when Sir Henry Harwood and his wife left their 
obscure lodgings and returned to their own luxurious 
home in another part of the eity, no one suspected 
that the beautiful child they brought with them was 
not their own. 

Mrs. Harwood had just recovered from a dangerons 
|illness, whieh was excuse enough for her changed 
|appearance, und ouly to each other did they ever 
speak of the tertible affliction which they hid suf 
fer 

Charlie was reared exactly as if he had been their 
own flesh and blood, and no suspicion of the truth 
| had ever come to hii. 

He was an active, intellizent boy, affectionate and 
| remarkably honorable and highaninded for one of 
| his years. He did not love study, as we have seen, 

but Tor the sake of his father and mother he was am: 
bitious to make a xood appearance, and ashamed to 
have it said that he could not do as well as other 
| boys of his own age. 
| He was a dear lover of the ocean, aud never so 
| happy as when, during the hot months, Sir Henry re 
| paired to his beautiful summer residence at Brigliton, 
| where, all day long, he would play upon the beaell 
and sail his little ships along the'shore. 

“It is in his blood; he caunot help it,” Sir Henry 
would tell his wife, when she lamented iis extrava- 
gant love for the sea. 

‘There was one little thing that sometimes excited 

the boy’s curiosity as he grew older. Tt was a pect 
liar device that had been pricked into his wrist with 
Tndia ink. i 
“What is itt” he sometimes asked his mother. 
“Ido not know; it has been there ever since you 
were a baby,” was all she could tell him; but she 
never saw dt without feeling deeply annoyed and 
wishing that {t could be obliterated. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER IY. 
SOME OTHER CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 

The residence of the American cousul in London 
was brilliant with light, and gorgeous with flowers, 
one evening during the height of the London season, 
while its elegant rooms were thronged with the elife 
of society, both England and America being largely 
represented. 

Conspicuous among this assembly was a very beau- 
tiful woman of perhaps twenty-five years. 

She was somewhat above the medium height, with 
aperfect form, whose every movement was replete 
with ease and grace. Her small head was crowned 
with a profusion of nut-brown hair, very carefully 
and tastefully arranged. Her face was a pure oval 
in shape. her complexion a clear, creamy tint, with a 
most délicate bloom on her rounded cheeks. Her 
eyes were asoft, rich brown, large and full, and very 
expressive, while her beautiful mouth rivaled the 
brightest coral in tint. 

Full of vivacity and sparkle, together with her 
great beauty, she was one to attract admiring atten- 
tion in any gathering. 


She was superbly dressed in a peach-colored silk 
that was heavy with its own richness, and trimmed 
with rare lace that was worth thrice its weight in 
gold. Pearls, set with diamonds, gleamed on her 
arms and neck, in her small ears, and amid the rich 
waves of her hair, 

“Who is she #"” 

The inquiry was made by a distinguished looking 
gentleman of a lady with whom he had been con- 
versing. 

ey American,” was the reply. “Beautiful, isn't 


i areca nay so, Do you know her, Mrs, Ash- 
leigh 1” 
“Blightly,” responded the lady, with a silvery 


‘we were schoolgirls together, and she has 
uest for the last mouth. 
" remarked Mr, Earlescourt, looking sur- 


a, 

“Her home is in Chicago, linois. Her father was 
a millionaire, and she was his only child; besides 
this sho married another willion.” 

‘Ab! then she isa married lady,” said the gentle- 
man, a shadow crossing his fine face. 

“Certainly, “Do you suppose a herson possessing 
her beauty could remain single until she was twenty- 
five?” inquired his companion, roguishiy. 

“Possibly not; but what may her nawe be?” 

“Mrs. Graham. She came abroad with her mother, 
whois somewhat of an invalid, and was recommended 
to try asea-voyage. Mr. Graliam could not leave bis 
Dusiness at the Lime, bit she is looking for him to 
Joln her very soon.” 

“I should hope that he would wait until we have 
better weather before sailing; it has been very bad 
dormg the last three weeks, and a great many disas- 
ters are reported. The City of Boston is already a 
week over due, and it is feared that she has gone 
down with all on board.” 

“How shocking !" cried his companion. 
comes my friend; let me introduce you.” 

‘The beautiful woman of whom they had been talk- 
ing had been slowly approaching their victuity, and 
conversing i an aniinated way with another lady. 
She looked np with a smile as she was nearly oppo- 
site, and then would have passed on but that Mrs, 
Ashleigh put out her band to detain her, 

‘Emelie, one ioment, please,” she said, adding, 
“Mrs. Graham, allow me to present you to my friend, 
the Hon. Mr. Earlescourt, Mr. Earlescourt, Mrs, 
Graham. 

‘The lady and gentleman acknowledged the intro- 
duction, and Mrs. Graham's companion, excusing 
herself, passed on, leaving the beautiful American 
at liberty to see more of Mr. Earlescourt if she chose, 

If the gentleman had been pleased with her ata 
distance he was charmed with her now, 

She Was brilliant, cultured, fascinating, and, after 
half an hour spent in her society, Adrien Earlescourt 
knew that for his own peace of mind he must avoid 
meeting her often, She was a woman, such as he 
had pictured to himself as his wife, whenever he 

thought of giving his home a mistress. 

‘He was a bachelor of thirty. and, strange as it may 
gecm, his heart had never yet béen touched by fire 
from off love's altar, he had never yet seen the wo- 
man who suited his fastitious taste or cawe up to his 
ideal of what his wife should be. 


‘But here 


He was a handsome man, strong and stalwart, with 
a wassive head, which told of #eat power of intel- 
lect. His hair and beard were dark, but his skin 
was fair, and the noble soul of the man looked out 
through eyes as blue as heayen. He had been an 
M. P. for several seasons, and was greatly admired 
and respected in the House. He was the possessor of 
large wealth, owning a tine estate in Devonshire and 
another in Essex,’ the united rent-rolls of which 
made him the envy of half his associates, and the 

rize upon Which many a belle had set her longing 

eart. 

A few evenings later he met Mrs. Graham again at 
the house of a mutual friend. He thought her even 
more lovely than when he had first seen her, al- 
though he noticed an anxious look in her face and a 
restlessness in her manner which she had not be- 
trayed before, 

They had another delightful chat, and she seemed 
to enjoy his society as much as he hers. But in the 
midst of their conversation some one behind them 
remarked : 

“There can be no doubt that the City of Boston has 
gone down, with all on board; the company have 
given her up, and a list of the passengers who sailed 
in her was published this evening.” 

Mrs. Graham started, and her lovely face grew 
white as alabaster. 

She turned to her companion. 

“Will you take me to the library, Mr. Earlescourt? 
T must see the evening paper,” she said, with quiver- 
is yt 

e arose ar offered her his arm, and led her from 
the room, and into the library opposite. He drew a 
comfortable chair to the table for her, then searched 
among the books and papers scattered there for 
what she wanted. 

He found the evening paper at last, and then 
looked down the columns for the list of which he 
had heard. 

He saw it almost immediately, and laid it before 
her, while he never forgot the eager, agonized look 
with which she followed the names down the line. 

In another moment she had started to her feet 
with a wild ery, flinging the paper from her witha 
gesture of horror, Then he put out his arms and 
caught her as she was falling to the floor, bruised 
and stricken, ali her dearest hopes crushed in a 
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le ti. 

Adrien Earlescourt laid his unconscious burden 
‘upon alounge, and then went to find Mrs, Ashleigh 
and their hostess. Fortunately they were both in 
the great hall, aud he conducted them to the library, 
and then left Emelie Graham in their care, picking 
up the paper she had dropped, as he went out of the 
room, shutting the door after him. * 


_ He went PP stairs to the smoking-room, and seat- 
ing himself in a quiet corner, he turned to that 
column of names, 

Yes, there it was—the dagger that had stricken 
her—and the man's face grew pale as he realized 
something of the agony thatshe had suttered, and 
must still suffer. 

“Mr. A H. Graham, Miss Florence H. Graham, 
and maid,” he read, and a cold chill ran over him, as 
he thought of those dear ones lying fathoms deep at 
the bottom of the ocean, 

When Ewelie Graham recovered consciousness, it 
was only to experience such suffering as few people 
are called upon to endure in this life. 

She knew that her husband and child were dead, 
and the blow was a doubly bitter one because she 
had not known that her daughter was to accompany 
her father, he having intended to ieave her in the 
care of a widowed sister, while he and his wife re- 
mained abroad. 

The shock was more than she could endure, and 
ry ve months the lovely woman was ill nigh unto 

eath, 

But for her mother she would bave made no effort 
to live; her broken life, she said, wonld not be worth 
the living. Still for Mrs, Gerard's sake she strug- 
gled slowly back to health, for, aside from her dangh- 
ter, the elder woman had not a relative in the world. 

Mrs. Graham received every attention, and great 
interest and sympathy were manifested on account 


of her bereavement, for she had made many friends 
during her short sojourn in London, 

Mrs. Ashleigh was like a dear sister to her, and in- 
sisted upon her remaining with her until she should 
be entirely recovered and alle to travel. 

Travel! Emelie Graham shuddered at the word. 

Would she ever gather courage to again cross the 
ocean that had so cruelly robbed her of her all? 

But it must be done. Her interests at home, the 
settlement of her husband's property, demanded her 
presence; but it was not until April that she could 
bring her mind to face the ordeal. 

During this time Adrien Earlescourt had been a 
frequent visitor at Mrs. Ashleigh’s. At first he had 
called simply to inquire for the stricken wife and 
mother, without even a thought of meeting her, and 
yet he felt an intense longing, as time passed, to see 
her again and know her more intimately. 

For four long months no one save the members of 
the household saw her; her grief was so overwhelim- 
Ing, her neryous system so deranged that she denied 
herself to all visitors. 

One morning, during the last of March, she was 
sitting in the library engaged in writing to her law- 
yer in Chicago, relative to her return and someother 
necessary business, when a slight movement near 
her caused her to look up from her work. 

Adrieu Earlescourt was standing just inside the 
portiere that draped the archway between a recep- 
, Gon room and the library. 

He looked somewhat disconcerted as he met her 
Cres of surprise, although his heart thrilled with 
| delight at seeing her once more. 

| “tbeg your pardon for intruding upon you,” he 
said, advancing and bowing conrteously. “I called 
to see Mrs. Ashleigh, and while waiting for her some 
other people came. I did not care to meet them, 
| therefore I stepped in here until they should go. 
, Just allow me to inquire regardiug your health, and 
; then I will retire.” r 

His manner was so respectful, his voice so smypa- 
thetic, and his face so expressive of sorrow for her 
affliction, that Emelie Graham was deeply touched. 
| She arose and frankly extended her hand w him. 

Pray do not feel that you are intruding, Mr. Earles- 
court,” she said, the ghost of a smile flitting over 
her pale face. “I am very glad to meet you again; 
| Won't you be seated until ‘Mrs. Ashleigh is at liberty! 

I ain sure she will be sorry to miss you.” 


He hesitated, glanced at her writing materials, and 
then at her. 

“My letters are finished and only waiting to be ad- 
dressed,” she added, reading his thought; then re- 
summing her chair, she indicated by a graceful gesture 
another for his use, 

“Thanks ;" he said, as he sat down only too wil- 
lingly, “and now tell me, are you fully recovered.” 

“Physically, yes;" she replied, a sudden rush of 
tears bringing a slight finsh to her brow, while her 
beautiful lips quivered painfully. 

Strong man though he was, Adrien Earlescourt 
could have wept for her; there was something so 
pathetic in the way she strove to maintain her self- 
control; in the expression of her white, grief-worn 
rs and the attitude of her slender, black-robed | 

gure. 

“Tam glad to hear even that,” he returned, a grave | 
sympathy for her sorrow in his tone. “Of course, T 
know it takes long for heart-wounds to heal, Believe 
me, your friends, and even others who have not the | 
privilege of being regarded as such, have felt deeply 
for you in your dark hours.” 

Then as he saw the look of agony which his words 
called into her eyes, he changed the subject. 

“Mrs. Ashleigh tells me that you are svon to return 
to America.” 

“Yes, we sail the 30th of April; business of great 
AUDOTESRED: recalls me; I would never go back other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Earlescourt’s eyes brightened at this remark, 
“Do you like England well enough to make it a 
permanent home ?” he asked. L 
“Llike England very, very much; but it is not 
that—I dread the ocean,” and a shiver of horror ran | 
over her at the thought of her approaching voyage. 
“I do not think you need apprehend danger at the 


time you contemplate returning; the last of April 
will be a very favorable time to return," he remarked, 
encouraxingly. 

“Trne; but, oh, it is a cruel, ervel sea!" she said, 
passionately, while her white hands were locked in & 
painful clas) 

“Besides,” she continued, after, a moment. during 
which she inastered her emotion, “matina and I will 
be obliged to return alone; the friends with whom 
we came over went back some time ayo.” 

Adrian Earlescourt shot a quick, eager look at that 

ict, sable-robed figure opposite him, while a pecu- 
lar éxpression flitted over his fine face; then he 
began talking npon other topics, and he was over- 
Joyed to see a look of interest, and something even of 
Pleasure, gradually take thé place of that settled 
expression of sorrow that she had worn at his 
entrance. 

‘They chatted nearly an hour, and were finally 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Ashleigh. 

A few moments later, Mr. Earlescourt arose and 
made his adievs, 2 

“What magic have you been using, Adrien?” Mrs. 
Ashleigh asked, ag she followed him fo the door. “I 

have not seen Emelie 80 much like herself since that 
dreadful night. Really, your eall has worked won- 
ders.” 
Mr. Earlescourt looked pleased. 

“I have emplosed no magie. my friend; T kare 
simply tried to make her forget herself,” he sald, 
quietly. 

“Poor child! she is dreading her return more than 
T can tell you; she has a perfect horror of the ocean,’ 
said Mrs, Ashieigh, 

“One cannot. wonder, after her sad experience,” 
Mr, Earlescourt remarked, while the same expression 
which Mrs, Graham's expressed dread bad called up, 
flitted again over his face. “She sails the 30th of 
April, she tells me.” 

“Yes, and ou the Persia, T cannot bear to have her 
Ko alone. 

“Has sho no friend who could come for her 

“No; the loss of Mr. Graham leaves both Emelie 
and Mrs. Gerard en‘irely alone in the world.” 

“Poor child, indeed!" Adrien Earlescourt mur- 
mured, as he went down the steps of that stately 
mansion to his earriage, and was driven away to the 
House of Parliament. “Poor sorrow-stricken, world- 
woey. woman! will she ever be comforted, I won- 

ler t” 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. GRAHAM RETURNS TO AMERICA. 


Mrs. Graham and her mother, Mrs. Gerard, em- 
barked on the Persia, the 30th of April, in aecordance 
with their plans, and no one can realize what that 
return to her native land meant to the former. 

It meant going back to a desolate home, the luxury 
and elegance of which would seem but a mockery to 
her, uow that it could no longer be shared with her 
dear ones. She could not be reconciled to it; the very 
thought of those lofty, empty, silent rooms crushed 
her to the carth. 

“Oh, mamma, [ never can bear it!” she cried, as the 
shore ef England receded from her view. ‘But for 
your sake I could almost wish myself a poor woman, 
and obliged to toil for my daily bread—anythiny to 
make me forget myself and ease my heart of its pain! 
Oh, my darlings, where are you?—what are you?— 
xe tec mystery of your existence in the world 

eyond #” 

The two women were standing by the vessel's side, 
their eyes fixed upon the swiftly fading land, and a 
flood of sorrow surged up anew over the afflicted 
ee wife, for she fel‘ as if cut off from almost every 

riend. 

“My dear Emelie, you are in a very rebellious 
mood,” Mrs. Gerard gently returned. “It is true 
that a grievous hand has been laid upon you; but 
you still have some blessings to be thanful for. Do 
_ hot turn them into curses. Use them for the good 
!of others, if not for yourself. You have great 
wealth——” 

“Of what use is it to me, but to mock me in my 
misery, now that [ have no one to lavish it upon,” in- 
terrupted her daughter, with passionate bitterness. 


LA 

“Instead of regarding it as a mockery, make ita 
blessing. Throw your heart and energies into some 
good work. You will find hundreds —yes, thou- 
sands, of persons whose lot in life is far more des- 
perate than yours; and I am afraid that the spirit in 
Which you are indulging will bring you even greater 
sorrow and trial. But the motion of the boat is be- 
coming disagreeable tome. I think I will go tomy 
state-room for a while,” S 

“No, do not come with me,” she added, as Emelie 
turned to accompany her. “TU only wish to lie down 
for a while, and if I need anything I will call the 
stewardess " 

She moved away, and, with a heavy sigh, Mrs. 
Graham sank back to her former dejected attitude. 

She gazed absently ont over the sunlit waters, - 
apparently oblivious of everything save her own 
sad thoughts, until some one who was passing halted 
near her. 

She glanced up instinctively, started, then a light 
of recognition flashed into her eyes and a wan smile 
flitted over her face. 

“Mr. Earlescourt!’ she exclaimed, extending her 
black gloved hand to him almost eagerly. 

“Mrs. Graham!” he returned, with an answerin, 
smile, as he clasped it warmly, yet respectfully. * 
do not need to assure you that this meeting gives me 
pleasure.” 

“A pleasure that is most heartily reciprocated,” 
she responded, with a sigh of content and a flush 
that testified to the truth of her words. “How does 
it happen?” she continued, with a curious glance at 


im. 

“Ihave had business calling me to America for a 
long time, and—I thought I could not find a better 
opportunity to attend to it than now,” he replied, 
with a look and a smile that spoke volumes. 

And, like a flash, her mind went back to that anys 
a month ago, when he had come so unexpectedly 
upon her in Mrs. Ashleigh’s library, when she had 
told him of her dread of returning to America alone; 
and now she remembered the eager look that he had 
given her, and the peculiar expression that had 
crossed his face. 

She was confident now that he had thus timed this 
trip to America in order to throw around ber and 
her invalid mother the protection and comfort of his 
presence 


She had only met him three or four times. She 
would have regarded any other man as almost a 
stranger, aud resented such an arrangement as an 
officious proceeding; but there was something about 
Adrien Earlescourt that proclaimed him a royal 
gentleman. He was so courteous, so innately noble— 
he had managed this matter so delicately aud in such 
a spirit of true friendliness, that she could not fail to 
be grateful, and instantly all ber burden of care, 
anxiety, and dread dropped from her, and she ex- 
perienced a sense of protection and rest that was as 
delightful as it was unexpected. 

Another circumstance that won her admiration 

was his truthfulness. Both his words and manner 
told her plainly that be had pees this trip ae 
ing to be of service to her and her mother. He did 
not attempt to disguise the fact, although it was so 
delicately intimated that the most prudish could take 
no offense. 

“T am very glad,” she said, simply; but her tone 
rather than her words told him how glad she was, 
and the man's great heart throbbed with a strange 
pleasure over the quietly nated words. 

They fell into an easy chat after that, until a stiff 
breeze began to blow, and Mr. Earlescourt insisted 
npon finding his companion a sheltered nook where 
she would be more comfortable. 

“Does the motion of the vessel affect you dis- 
agreeably?” he asked, as he arranged her chair and 
then wrapped her robe about her to protect her from 
the keen air. 

“Not at all. Lama good sailor: I am never sick,” 
she repuen and again the man’s heart thrilled as he 
looked forward to eight days of rare pleasure in the 
society of this beautiful woman. 

And they proved to be days which neither of them 
ever forgot. 

Mrs. Gerard was obliged to yield herself a martyr 
to sea-sickness, and was confined to her berth dur- 
ing most of the passage, her only desire being “to be 
alone.” 

The weather was delightful all the way; the days 
were bright and sunny, and every morning, as soon 
as all Mrs. Gerard’s needs had been provided for, 
found Emelie Graham on deck, cozily ensconced in 
some sheltered spot that Mr. Earlescourt had secured 
for her, where she would spend hours with some in- 
teresting book, or in chatting with her devoted cava- 


lier; the chat almost invariably had the precedence, 
however. 

Then there was the constitutional promenade on 
the upper deck after lunch, which Mr. Earlescourt 
insisted was necessary for health, and which was an- 
other enjoyable feature of the day. 

When Mrs. Gerard was at last able to be brought 
on deck, the gentleman devoted himself to her in a 
way that won her everlasting gratitude and her 
daughter’s wondering admiration. 

He had told Emelie that he had no kindred—neither 
father nor mother, nor brothers norsisters—and yet he 
was as tender and care taking, as thoughtful and at- 
tentive, as if he had always been accustomed to wait 
upon women and invalids, 

When they arrived in New York he took the entire 
care of their baggage, piloting it by those much 
dreaded ogres, the customs officers, and sending it 
on to the station from which they were to start for 

the West. 

Their tickets were porchesed, and every arrange- 
ment wade, without the slightest care or anxiety on 
their part, and then Emelie Graham found herself 
growing very sorrowful as the hour drew near when 
they were to leave—when she must say farewell to 
the pleasant and helpful companion who had re- 
moved every possible thorn from her path during the 
Jast eight or ten days. 

Mr. Earlescourt accompanied them to the station, 
saw them comfortably settled in the parlor car, and 
then sat down, as Emelie thought, to chat until it 
was time to start. 

The first bell rang; but he paid no heed to it, and 
she could not delay her last words of thanks any 
longer. 

She turned to him with a smile that was tremulous 
in spite of her effort for self-control. e 

“T want to thank you, Mr. Earlescourt, for all your 
kindness and attention to us—two poor, lone women. 
T cannot say half thatis in my heart, but truly I do 
appreciate them, and shall never forget them. Now 
I suppose we must say good-by or you will be carried 
off with us,” she concluded, trying to speak lightly. 

Mr, Earlescourt swiled. 

“That is just what I intend shall happen. I am 
going to Chicago with you, Mrs. Graham—I have 
Dusiness there.” he said, quietly. 


A look of gladness illuminated Emelie Graham's 
face at this intelligence, aud she was thankful to 
have the train start just then, hoping that he would 
not see the flush that arose unbidden to her cheek. 

But be did see it. He had purposely kept bis plans 
to himself in order that he might learn at that last 
moment, if possible, whether his society was be- 
coming irksome, or otherwise, to her. 

The man’s whole heart had gone out to her with all 
the strength of his matured manhood. She was 
lovely in person and character, and down in the 
secret depths of his soul he had resolved to win her 
for his wife, by and by, when time should have 
healed the wounds which her recent bereavement 
had made. 

The journey to Chicago was but a pleasant supple- 
meut to the voyage. Emelie Graham was happier, 
though unconsciously so, than she had been since 
her great affliction, and Mrs. Gerard took heart of 
grace as she saw it, believing that her much tried 
darling would yet come out of the furnace purified 
and enobled. 

But as the train neared the great Western city, and 
the fair woman recognized familiar landmarks, the 
cloud of grief began to settle over her again. 

This coming back to find no loved ones awaiting 
her—the thought, of the loneliness and desolateness 
reigning in the palatial mansion on Michigan avenue, 
where once no thought of death or sorrow had 


entered, was agony to her, and her burden began to: 
grow heavier than she could bear once more. 

Adrien Earleseourt, quick to note every change in 
her, saw it and pitied her from the depths of his great 


heart. 

He delicately left her to herself, feeling that thus 
she would be better able to retain her self-control, 
and directed his conversation to Mrs. Gerard. 

Mrs. Graham had telegraphed from New York to 
her husband's lawyer, Mr. Tufts, a kind-hearted, 
conscientious old gentleman, when she should ar- 
ENG: and they found him at the station awaiting 

em. 

This meeting was a very trying one to Emelie, and 
she nearly broke down when the fatheriy old man 

asped both her hands in a tremulous pressure, say- 
ing in a quavering voice: 

“My dear child, I am truly rejoiced to see you safe 
at home once more.” . 

“Home!” cried the grief-stricken woman, in an 
agonized tone. “What will it be to me now? It is 
left unto me desolate. I cannot—I will not bear it! 

Tears dimmed the gentleman's mild eyes, but he 
tried to say cheerfully : 3 

“You will tind Oe a very conifortable and in 
excellent order, my dear Mrs. Graham. I[ have se- 
cured some experienced servants for you, and you 
will find Mrs. Tatts there to welcom 1. 

“Thank you; you are both very kin Mrs. Graham 
replied, brokenly, and turned pitied away, draw- 
ing down her heavy vail to hide the storm of grief 
which she could no longer control, 

Mrs. Gerard presented Mr. Earlescourt to Mr. 
Tufts, and after afew moments of conversation, their 
compagnon de voyage took a brief but friendly leave 
of the ladies. 

He knew that this home-coming must be very sad, 
and it was better that they should go unattended 
save by their old friend and adviser. 

“My headquarters will be the Sherman House,” he 
said, in a low tone, as he shook hands with Mrs. Gra- 
ham. “If I ean serve you in avy way I beg that you 
will send me word, while in a few days I will call upon 
you, if I may?” 

“Yes, do come,” was all she could say, as she 
sieuped into the carriage and was driven away to her 
lovely home on Michigan avenue. 


CHAPTER VI. > 
OUT OF THE FLAMES. 


Adrien Earlescourt spent four weeks in Chicago. 

He wished to become thoroughly acquainted with 
that great Western metropolis of which he had heard 
so much, while, too, he found it very difficult to break 
away from the oompenionahip of the beautiful wo- 
man whom every day he was learning to love more 
fondly, and whose character more and more excited 
his reverence and respect. 

After the first wild burst of grief which had to have 
its way when Emelie Graham again entered the 
beautiful home where she had spent five short, bliss- 
ful years without a care or sorrow to mar their 
fectness, she set herself resolutely to conquer all fu- 
ture outward manifestations, and devoted herself to 
her mother’s comfort and the hospitable entertain- 
ment of the friend who had been so kind to her on 
her homeward voyage. 

She accompanied Mr. Earlescourt to every point of 
interest which she thought he would apEeeiie 
and exerted herself to the utmost to make his so- 
journ in her native city as pleasant as possible. 

Itdid her good, too, for the excitement and con- 
stant change of scene made her conan herself, and 
every day she seemed to grow brighter and more 
charming. 

When, at the end of four weeks, he told her that he 
must go, she did not hesitate to express her regret at 
his departure. 

“It is not easy for me to say ‘good-by’ to you, Mr. 
Earlescourt,” she said, frankly, and with a slight 
tremor in her voice. “I can never forget your good- 
ness to me. I owe you a great deal, and I shall 
always regard you a8 one of my most valued 
friends.” F 

Adrien Earlescourt’s face paled a little at those 
last words, 

Would be never be more to her than a ‘valued 
friend?” he asked himself. 

“Thank you for that assurance,” he managed to 
say, with his genial smile; ‘but you owe me nothing 
for what I haye done—indeed, I feel that the ob- 
ligation rests upon me rather. The pleasure that I 
have experienced in your and Mrs. Gerard's society, 
not to mention your chaperonage during my sojourn 
here, has more than counterbalanced my poor efforts 
for yo i ” 


“But,” he continued, after a slight pause, he 


watched the expression of her face closely, “this 
will not be my final parting with you. I propose to 
trayel over the country during the summer months, 
and, with your permission, I will return to say a last 

adieu to you before sailing for England in the fall. I 
am going East, then South, after that still farther 
West, and will stop in Chicago for a few days during 
the tirst or second week of October on my return.” 

Emelie Graham’s beautiful dark eyes swept a look 
of real joy up at him at this information, and a deli- 
eate flush tinged her fair cheek. 

_“Then I shall not say ‘good-by’ to you now; it 
shall be only aw revoir.” she said, with a smile, and 
something of the old vivacity which had so charmed 
him on that evening when he had first met her in 
London, 

He longed to ask her if he might write to her occa- 
sionally. He felt that the months would be tedious 
without any tidings from her; but his better judg- 
ment told him not to make the request, and so, wit! 
a simple hand-clasp, he went his way. 

The spring and summer passed, and he had seen 
much of America’s scenery; had visited her great 
cities and fashionable watering-places; had sailed 
upon her wonderful lakes and mighty rivers. Sep- 
tember came, and found him in the Valley of the 
Yosemite. 

Only four more weeks of travel and sight-seeing 
and he would again clasp the hand of the fairwoman 
whom he loved, and whom absence only served to 
make more dear to him. 

He was very impatient, although he had enjoyed 
his trip far beyond his expectations, and he would 
fain forego the pleasures and wonders of the Yo- 
semite, and have hastened back to Chicago to spend 
those last four weeks in Emelie Graham's society, 
but for the fear of biightirg all his future hopes by 
being hasty and premature. 

His heart sank within him every time he thought 
of his return to England; but he had resolved to ask 

ermission to write to her, and he was hoping much 

rom this prospective correspondeece. 

The evening of the first of October found him back 
in Chicago, and the next morning he called at Michi- 
gan avenue. 

Mrs. Graham was not at home, he was told; she 
had gone with her mother to visit some friends in 
Auro! da id il the seventh 


This was a great disappointment, but he remem- 
bered that he had set no date for his return; he 
had simply said during the first or second week of 
October. 

He must kill time, however, until she came back. 
He went to Elgin and visited the great watch manu- 
factories stationed there, spending two days in 
going over them, and becoming greatly interested in 

© process of producing those world-renowned little 
time-keepers. 

Then he eny cree a man to row him out to the 
“Crib,” in Lake Michigan, where the fresh, pure 
water of the lake 1S poe into the great tunnel, 
and thence dispensed to supply the needs of the 
populous city. 

‘he next two days he spent in more fully inves- 
tigating the water system, the tunnels, and the 
mighty granaries on the river, and the next was— 
the seventh. 

He was somewhat wearied by the excursions of the 
week, and spent the day in his room writing letters, 
deferring his call upon Mrs. Graham until evening, 
80 as to be sure of finding her. 

Yes, she had returned, the servant told him when 
he called, and, taking his card, ushered him into the 
drawing-room. 

Five minutes later Emelie came to him, looking 
lovelier than he had ever seen her, in a soft white 
cashmere robe, which fell around her slight, perfect 
figure in graceful folds, and was confined at the 
waist by a broad black belt, from which depended a 
cascade of ribbon of the same somber hue. 

She had not an ornament about her, save the 
broad band of gold—her wedding-ring, and its dia- 
mond guard—on the third finger of her left hand; 
put the very simplicity of her dress only enhanced 
her loveliness. 5 

Her eyes were bright with anticipation, and a deli- 
cate color glowed in her cheeks, while her lips were 
brilliant with their scarlet coloring. 

She welcomed Mr. Earlescourt cordially and 
frankly, showing an unaffected pleasure in his return 
that made him very happy. 

He inquired for Mrs. Gerard, and was told that she 
was well, but had remained in Aurora, atthe solicita- 
tion of her friends, for a longer visit. Then they 


dropped into a quiet chat, which lasted untii ten 
o’elock, when Mr. Earlescourt took his leave, havin, 
first craved permission to call the next day—whic! 
would be the Sabbath—to attend Mrs. Graham to 
church service in the evening. 

As they both stood at the door a moment, as he 
was leaving, they noticed and remarked upon the 
strange atmosphere that seemed to pervade the city, 
yet neither had a suspicion of the horrors that it por- 
tended. 

It was the 7th of October, 1871, the eventful night: 
ofthe breaking out of that dreadful conflagration 
which laid in ashes the best portions of that proud 
city of the West, and made such a fearful holocaust 
of human lives and wealth, 

Adrien Earlescourt returned to the Sherman 
House after bidding his friend “good-night,” and re- 
tired immediately to rest. 

He slept heavily during the first half of the night. 
He aroused at niidnight, and noticed that the wind 
had changed, and was blowing sharply against the 
windows of his room; but he shortly fell into a light 
slumber again, during which he dreamed that he was 
once more on the ocean with Hmelie Graham—that 
they were going back to England together, she hay- 
ing become his wife, and he was taking her in tri- 
umph to his proud home, 


At five o'clock he awoke the second time, and be-! 
came conscious of a strange roar and confusion 
without; but it sounded far away. and, with the 
thought that there was probably a fire somewhere in 
the distance, he turned over and was soon oblivious 
of everything. 

When he went down to his breakfast, about nine, 
he heard people talking of a great fire to the west of 
them, that had been raging for several hours, and 
seemed to be still gathering force, 

Yet no alarm was felt that it would roach any 
nearer that portion of the city; it seen to be 
spreading in a northerly direction, . everybody 
was contident that the tire department would soon 
have it under control. ve 

This prediction bade fair to be fulfilled, for later 
reports told that the fire was subsiding, and strong 
hopes were entertained that the worst was over, 

at. Earlscourt went out a little before eleven, and 

nded service at a chureh near by, after which he 
returned to the hotel, and had his dinner at three. 

At five he went out fora drive to while away the 
time before the evening service, and on his re b 
atseven, he plopped at Mrs. Graham's door. 

The church which they ati pot waa not far from 
her residence, and the walk thither was very pleas- 


ant, and the sermon a most enjoyable one, 7 
Graham invited her Sm panes in upon their ret 5 
and he remained until about ten, when he again re- 


paired to his hotel and retired at once. 

He was awakened in the middle of the night by 
wild cries, then hoarse shouts, and the ominous 
booming of a deep-toned bell. ™ 

Then, as he lay for a moment, listening, and trying 
to comprehend what it all could mean, the bell sud- 
denly ceased, and an awful shock, like an earth- 
quake, seemed to shake the city to 1ts utmost limits, 
rocking the strongest buildings to their foundations, 
He learned afterward that it was caused by the fal® 
ing of the mammoth dome and bell of the burning 
court-house, 

He sprang out of bed, and rushed to a window, and 
a cry of dismay burst from him, for, not four squares 
away, a perfect wall of fire arose heavenward, throw- 
ing out its forked tongues in every ‘direction, lapping 
and devouring everything in their onward mareh, 
while he could see that they were rapidly sweeping 
toward the Sherman House and the many staunch 
buildings adjacent. i " 


Flying brands were seething through the air in 
every direction, threatening destruction at all points 
—a tire-fiend was literally ruling the city like a tyrant, 
and man was powerless beneath him, . 

Mr. Earlescourt dressed himself hurriedly, then 
going to his trank, took out several packages of im- 
portant papers, and disposed of them about his per- 
son. He also equipped himself with a silver-mounted 
revolver, which was loaded in every barrel. 

“The rest must burn,” he muttered, as he dropped 
the lid of the trun hen, seizing an overcoat, he 
hurried from the room. 

He found the whole hotel in a state of wildest con- 
fusion. Men, women, and children were hastening 
from the building, their arms filled with bundles of 
clothing, and sueh treasures as they valued most 
sacred. It was a fearful scene; all were escaping 
for their lives, and one could only think of the de- 
struction of Sodom. 

As Adrien Earlescourt stepped out upon the pave- 
ment he was horrified to see the extent of the ravages 
of the fire-fiend. All the houses in that section of the 
sity seerfied to be imperiled. | 
“The tire never will be staid until it has consumed | 
everything to the borders of the lake,” Mr. Earlscourt 
said to himself, a nameless horror clutching at his 
heart as he thought of Emelie Graham in her stately 
home, with no one on whom to depend saye her sery- 
ants, who would perhaps heartlessly desert her and | 
leave her to her fate in this hour of peril. | 

He knew there was no time to lose. She might 
even now be safe, but he could not take it for grant- 
ed that she was—he must know for himself. 5 

He darted throngh the nearest streets to Michigan 
avenue, along which he sped at his fleetest gait, feel- 
ing as if those cruel flames were hurrying after him 
with lightning-like rapidity. 

He reached the Graham mansion, but it was in 
darkness, save for one solitary light in one of the 
chambers, and no one seemed to be stirring within it. 

He rang the silver-toned bell a farious peal, and a 
moment later the door opened, and Mrs, Graham her- 
self stood on the threshold, 

“Oh, mnbuslersmneHeds you! Isn’t thisdreadful?” 
she said, as she put out her white hand and a 
his, in a clinging way, that made his heart thrill with 


joy, and told him how trustfally she relied upon hi: 


3 lone?” he asked, g] 
silent hall. 

“Yes; every servant has fled, and I was gathering 
up a few things that I prize, to take away if it be- 
came necessary for me to leaye the house. How fa. 
Tam that mamwa is safe at Aurora!” she concluded, 
with a sigh. 

“Will you trust yourself entirely to me?” her com- 
pene asked, bending, aud looking eagerly into her 
face. 

“Of course I will!” she answered, heartily, ‘How 
thoughtful you were to come to me! I am utterly 

alone in this great city but for you. But is there 
really any danger?” 

“There is every danger,” he said, anxiously. “Give 
me the key to your stable,” he commanded, growing 
pale, for he could hear those wild cries and that ter- 

rible roar approaching nearer and nearer. 

Turning, without a word, she led the way to a back 
hall, where she lighted the gas, and then pointed to 
the key hanging by the outer door, Then she took a 
lantern from a shelf, and lighted that also. 

He watched her with wonder and admiration, eyen 
though he was terribly impatient of every passing 
moment, She was calm and swift—she did not make 
a false movement—and opened the outer door as she 
penton. him the lantern, then pointed him to the 
Stable. 

“T shall harness one of your horses into the light- 
est vehicle I can find.” he said; “meantime, go and 
gather some necessary article of clothing and wrap 
yourself up warmly. Be very quick about it, then 
come here to meet me.”” 

. He bounded down the steps as he ceased speaking, 
but his heart sank within him as a burning brand 
dropped almost at his feet on his way to the stable. 

It was the work of but a moment to unlock the 
door and enter, then with nimble fingers he unfas- 
tened the nearest one of a pair of superb black 
horses, threw a single harness upon its back. and 
hitched him into a light buggy, and in Jess than five 
minutes was guiding him from the building. 

He darted back, unfastened the halter of the other 
horse, and turned him loose to give him a chance to 
ave himself; then leaping into the buggy drove to 
the door where Mrs. Grahum stood waiting for him, 

Balin dt in a long cloak, with a soft white hood tied 
over her glossy head, a smal] bag in her hands, and 
several articles of clothing hanging over her arm, 


Mr, Earlescourt reached out his hand to her, glanc- 
ing anxiously at the smoke thickening about them; 
she grasped itand without a word sprang in beside 
him, while at that very instant the shingles pos the 
roof of her own stable were ignited by a burning 
brand that had fallen upon them. 

“Tt must go—my beautiful home!” she said, with a 
regretful sob; then like a flash she recalled what she 
ree to her mother when they were leaving Eng- 

and. 

She had said her “‘wealth—her lovely home were 
but a mockery to her—that she could almost wish 
herself a poor woman, compelled to toil for her 
daily bread that she might forget herself and her 
trouble.” 

Was she about to be taken at her word? 

Mr. Earlescourt looked greatly troubled as he 
drove out into the street, for it seemed as if an 
almost impassable rampart of flame was closing 

around them. 

Never had he believed it possible for fire to travel 
80 like a hurricane, sweeping everything before it, 
marble palaces, granite blocks, and even the solid 
pavements, as if they had been but so much chaff. 

‘The flames had long since leaped the main branch 
of the river and were now eating their way on the 
north side; but as yet they had only reached the 
Dearborn street bridge, and Mr. Earlescourt believed 
that if they could make their way across the river, 
eee as near the lake shore as possible, they 
might be able to reach Lincoln Park, where they 
would be in comparative safety. 

He believed that the whole city was doomed, even 
as Sodom of old was doomed, to total destruction, 
and that only under the open sky, in the broad acres 
a as park, could they escape from a dreadful 

‘eath. 

He drove along the avenue until they came to the 
bridge, and here, as they were crossing, they could 
look up the river, and saw that only one other re- 
mained unburned while on both sides the fierce 
flames were raging with increasing fury. 

Hoarse shrieks and shouts, the shrill whistles of 
the steamers, the thundering fall of mighty walls, all 
mingled in one fearful pandemonium, and was sutfi- 
cient to make the stoutest heart quail with fear. 

Emelie Graham shivered with horror, and her face 
looked teal pale in the lurid light which shone 

y quay 


, rn een ee 

“This is horrible!” she murmured; then she turned 
to look the other way toward the mammoth grana- 
ries stationed at the mouth of the river. 

“Do you suppose it will sweep onward to the lake ?” 
she asked. 

“T see nothing to prevent it; it seems as if nothing 
could quench the fury of the flames but that vast ex- 
panse of water itself,” her companion replied. 

“Then, of course, the granaries will have to go,” 
she sighed. 

“Yes; have you friends connected with them %” 

“My husband was largely interested in them and 
his interest has not yet been disposed of, although 
Mr. Tufts has been negotiating for the sale of his 
shares for more than a month past.” 

Mr. Earlescourt made no reply, but he wondered if 
this terrible conflagration would not make her a poor 
woman; he knew it must impoverish hundreds, yes, 
thonsands. i 

They passed through Rush street to Whitney, 
thence to the upper end of Dearborn, where they 
found their progress greatly impeded by the crowd 
of vehicles and people, who, like themselves, were 
hurrying toward the park for safety. 

Once they had to stop; it was just as they came 
into Waleot street, and, close by them, they saw a 


little girl sitting on the curbing close to a lamp-post, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Her face and hands were blackened by grime and 
smoke, through which the briny tears were making 
uneven channels. Herauburn hair was tossed and 
tangled, and her clothing was half fallen off her 
‘little a 

“Poor darling!” said Emelie Graham, a sob choking 
her atthe pitiful sight. “See! she is all alone in this 
piling. throng, and she will surely die 


af po the carriage, and cried_out : 


6, 
ere are Fo Baba itd tid, “at ooking 
pai 


curiously into the face of the wae ‘with a pair of 


large dark eyes. 
“Come here then, T will take i of yon,” said 
Mrs. ham, reaching ont ber a 
eee le one arose iad of ng to’ * most 
an tic with fear from the usion ne Neher ‘3 
ir. Earlescourt leaned forward te sa f mo- 


t, and together they lifted had ae if into 


the ugey, Where she nestled conten ly into Mrs, 
Grgenn's arms, b woableg. ot with excitement 
Taticue, w: n fast 
en they we Pont throu; Mi ricot street, past the 
‘atholic Cemetery, into Clark street, and so at last. 
fata day was breaking, reached the haven they 
sought—Lincoln Park. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
SAVED. 


When Adrien Earlescourt assisted Mrs. Graham to 
alight in that place of safety she looked gratefully 
up into his face and said, tremulously : 

“Mr. Earlescourt, you have saved my life—you 
have saved two lives this night; no words will ex- 
press what I feel—may God bless you.” 

No one can tell what he had suffered since they 
started from Michigan avenue. Every moment he 
had expected that their progress wonld be impeded, 
that they would become the victims of a fearful 
panic, and that the flames, so fierce and hungry, 
would sweep upon them and doom them toa fright- 
ful death. 

But for his coolness, his judgment and courage, it 
must haye been so. Two or three times his heart 
had almost failed him in the terrible confusion and 
excitement which everywhere prevailed, and with 
that fearful roar sweeping onward in hot pursuit. 

“We can at least die together,” he had said again 
and again, feeling as if it would be easier to die with 
her than to live without her. ' 

But now as he lifted her from the buggy, the sense 
of relief was so great, his thankfulness so intense, | 
her look of as so earnest, her words so thrill- | 
ing, that he forgot himself and was betrayed into an | 
expression of a that he wonld have given 
worlds, afterward, to have repressed, for he realized 
the moment he had spoken how PR AHES, how al- 
most cruel it must seem to her who had so recently 
suffered a crushing bereavement. 

He held both her hands in aclose, almost painful 
clasp, while he gazed into her upturned face, all his 
heart in his eyes, and murmured: 

“My darling, thank God that you are safe !” 

A look of astonishment shot over Emelie Graham’s | 
face at these words, then a wave of vivid scarlet | 
flashed over her cheek and brow, and her question- 
ing eyes drooped before the impassioned gaze in his | 


that told her so much—that told her he loved her 
with all the strength of his nature, and that he | 
would have risked his life a hundred times to save 


hers. 

She quietly disengaged her hands, and, too agitated 
and enibarrassed to make any reply, turned without 
a word to care for the little wait whom they had res- 
cued from among the surging crowd on their way to 
this place of safety. 

An expression of pain and self-reproach settled 
upon the face of this royal-hearted man as he too 
turned away to care for the noble horse who had so 
well borne his At in conveying them thither. 

“T onght to have plucked my tongue out by the 
roots before wounding her thus,” he muttered, with 
agloomy brow. “What mustshe think of met How 
ean [ever explain or ask to be forgiven? But the 
terrors and dangers of this night have been enough 
to make any man forget himself.” 

He removed the harness from the horse and 
fastened him toa tree, drew the buggy close under. 
its sheltering branches, and then went back to his 
charges. 

He found Mrs. Graham sitting on the ground with 
the child, whom she had wrapped in a shawl, asleep 
in her arms. 

“She will tire you out,” he said, as he saw how pale 
and weary she was looking. “Let me put her into 
the buggy where she will be more com: ‘ortable, and 
you will be relieved of the care of her.” 

“T like it,” Mrs. Graham returned, her arms in- 
voluntarily closing about the small form, while tears 
started to hereyes. ‘It almost seems as if I had my 
own darling back again. Still I know that she will 
be more comfortable in the buggy ; perhaps it will be 
best for you to put her there.” _ 

She aliowed him to take the little one and followed 
him to see that she was carefully covered. 

“Mamma, mamma,” sobbed the child, arousing a 
moment as she was laid upon the cushions, and 
Emelie Graham's heart ached for her and for the 
hearts made desola e that night by her loss, 

“Now let me do something for your cowfort,” Mr. 
Farlescourt said, turning to her and regarding her 
anxiously. 

He had snatched two robes from their pegs when 
leaving the stable, and he took them from beneath 
the seat of the buggy as he spoke. 


amhare ie 4 big bowlder near here.) be sontinged. 
tuming toward it. “Let me spread this robe on the 
ground for you, then {will fold the otber and Tay it 
Ground the bowler for you to lean against. Perliaps 
You will he able to get alittle reat, even If you can- 


hav sleep.” 

Te sifted the action to the words, and in a moment 
or two had arranged quite a comfortable couch for 
Wenn she sank wentiy upon ie, forse was nearly 
‘wor on 

ANitat will you do" she aaked, looking from her 
lowly sesting piuse, with gratettt eyes, but feeling 
Minstignee-siiten to have’ bien do so tue for her 
Sti sits knew tat he, too, was Meany extausted 

MTelll wate over you, 1 you will try to sleep.” be 
replied, with the snipe undertone of tendaraece tn 
Tiboige with "winely.a litte while before, be had 


ose it.” 

Hie turned away as he ceased speaking, and Mrs. 
Grahams, feeling a3 saf6in lis care as ifshe had been 
in lerown lowe, drew ler warm cloak about her, 
Closed her eyes, and. was soon sleeping soundly, it 
spite of the oise and excitement all about her. 

When she awoke, three hours later, the sun was 
shining brightly, aud she found that an extra wrap, 
fu the shape of Mr. Earlescourt’s overcoat, iad Deen 
thrown over her to protect her from the keen October 


a 
Tow kind !—how generous!" she murmured ; then 

a feelin of dismay tank possession of Hher: lest his 
Own Health should suffer frou this act of seif-denial. 
She arose and looked around for hii, but, he was 
nowhere in aight. She folded her robes and, taking 
them and the coat upon her arm, stepped’ to the 
Duay to see how the little gir! was faring. 

jie was Just waking, and erled plteously to find 
herself In such a comfortless place, with a strange 
face looking in upon Ler, 

She was a Deattiful child, a little more than two 
years of age, with dark hair and eyes, a clear, dark 
icin, rexalar features, anda dainty, perfect foriu, 


“Pontery, darling,” said Bwelie Grabam, gently, 
Tam going to take care of you, and we Will go aud 
find papa and mamma by nad by 

Wen be tue sweat voices and lovely face of er now 
friend, the child stopped crying, and held out her 
farms to be taken. 

Mrs. Graham lifted her from the carriage, and ear 
ried ber to the bowlder where she had rested. 

The rock was flattened on. the top, and placing the 
little one on it, she sat down beside her. 


Presently she espied Mr. Earlescourt coming to- 
ward them, bearing a pitcher and mugin one hand 
and a well-filled paper bag in the other. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Graham, and you, too, little 
Lane ee you ready for breakfast?’ he asked, 
cherily. 

“Lhad not thought of breakfast—indeed, I did not 
suppose it would be possible to procure anything of 
the kind here,” the lady returned, smiling; “‘but now 
you speak of it, I believe [am hungry.” 

“L have not much to ofter you, my friend,” Mr. 
Earlescourt said, regretfully. “‘Only a little coffee, 
with a few crackers and rolls; but they will, at 
least, serve to appease our hunger until] we can do 
better.” 

He poured out a ipo he of steaming coffee, as he 
spoke, aud passed it to her. 

“Please take it yourself,” she pleaded, drawing 
back; “you have not had any rest—you are pale and 
worn, You must be cold, too, for you robbed your- 
self of your coat to protect me.” 

His face kindled at her words. It was very pleas- 
ant to have her thoughtful for him. 

“Nay,” he said, gently, “I have already had some, 
out by the camp-fire where it was made. Driuk it, 
and then we will eat together,” and he forced the 
mug into her reluctant hand. 

Tt seemed as if she had never before tasted such 
delicious coffee. She was very thirsty, and drank 
the whole of it, feeling both strengthened and re- 
freshed after it. She then tried to make her little 
charge take some, but she did not like the taste of it, 
and cried for ‘ta cake.” 

Aroll was given to her, and she ate it with the 
hungry appetite of a growing child. 

It was a very primitive repast, but a very enjoyable 
one nevertheless, and they were exceedingly grateful 
for it. It was a very dear one as well, if Mrs. Graham 
had but known it, for Adrien Earlescourt had parted 
with a ten-dollar note to arg it for his charges. 

Later in the day he took the horse and went back 
into the city, to see what further provision he could 
make for their comfort. 

He hoped tobe able to find some place of refuge 
for them; but there was not aspot in allthat ravaged 
region. Every available room outside the burned 
district was alrcady crowded to overflowing, and the 
very hat he could do was to obtain basket of 


ne ee ee 


provisions, a small mattress, and a piece of sail- 
cloth, and then retrace his way to Lincoln Park. 

“What shall I do for you!” he asked Mrs. Graham, 
on his return. “I cannot endure the thought of your 
passing the night in this place.” 

“If we could drive out to Aurora, where mamma 
is, we should all be well cared for,” she replied, 
thoughtfully. . 

“But that is a good many miles from Chicago.” 

“Yes; about forty, I believe.” 

“It would not is 
Earlescourt replied, decidedly. “There is still so 
wuch confusion, and the streets are so blocked, that 
a great deal of danger would attend such an 
attempt.” 

His companion looked troubled. 

She was very weary, for the little one had beena 
greet eare all day, while the sight of so much suffer- 

ug and destitution all around her had been a severe 
tax upon her nerves, and it seemed as if she could 
not endure passing the night there.” 

“I have done the best I could,” Mr. Earlescourt 
wenton. “I managed to secure a large piece of tent- 
cloth, and a small mattress. I can construct a small 
tent for you and the child, and perhaps you may be 
able to get some rest on the mattress.” 

Emelie turned to him, with a tremulous smile, feel- 
ing condemned that a thought of repining had en- 
tered her mind. 

“T ought to be very thankful to have so thoughtful 
a friend,” she said. “‘I am sure we shall do very well 
indeed. But I shall not rest easy unless I can know 
that you will be comfortable also.” 

“T will occupy the carriage. It will be the surest 
way of guarding it; and [ ‘have an extra blanket for 
myself,” he answered, and then proceeded to unpack 
his basket of provisions. 

He had provided most liberally, and of luxuries 
which his thd oe had not believed it possible to 
procure at such a time. 

Little May—as they learned that was the child’s 
name, although she did not seem to know her last 


e possible, at this hour,” Mr. | 


one—did ample justice to the dainty viands, and then | 
allowed Mrs. Graham, to whom she had clung all day, 
to put her to bed, beneath the small tent which Mr. 
Earlescourt made by attaching one end of the sail- 
cloth to a tree, and pinning the other to the gronnd. 

Mrs. Graham herself soon after retired, and then, 
worn out with his care and labors, Adrien Earlescourt 
sought what rest he might get in the carriage. 

Thus another night was passed, and morning 
ae again upon those thousands of homeless 
people. 

After our trio had breakfasted, Mr. Earlescourt 
told his companion that they would try to make their 
way to Aurora that day; they would start early, and 
perhaps be able to reach the piace oy evening. 

_He gave his tent and mattress to a poor woman 
who had a sick son, and who was aeely grateful for 
the gift; their basket of provisions they would need 
on their journey, and this was taken along in their 
buggy, and by eight o’clock they had started on their 
dangerous way. 

It was a long, hard journey; but they reached 
Aurora toward evening, and were welcomed with 
open arms by Mrs. Gerard and Mrs. Gralam’s other 
friends, who had suffered untold anxiety on her 
account. 

Mr. Earlscourt remained a ean of days to re- 
cuperate, and then he said that he must go. His 
passage was engaged on a steamer that would sail on 
the fifteenth, and it was already the twelfth, while it 
was imperative that he should be in England before 
the month was out. 

“T am indebted to you more than I can ever ex- 
press,” Mrs. Graham said to him at parting; ‘‘and I 
am _yery grateful.” 

“You owe me nothing,” be replied, while he searched 
her face wistfully for one ray of hope in response to 
the love that was consuming him. “It is 7 who owe 
youan apology for anything which I have said or 
done to cause you one moment of pain,” he added, 
humbly, and in a husky tone, “Attribute my pre- 
sumption to excitement, anxiety—anything you like, 
except a willful desire to wound you. Am I for- 
given?” 

He bent toward her, pale to his lips, and hung upon 
her answer in an agony of suspense. 

Emelie Graham was deeply touched. 

She knew that he was one of nature’s noblemen, 

ossessing a grand character, a true aud tender 

eart. She knew, too, that it needed but a word 


from her to wake him Jay hand, heart and aes 
great wealth at her feet; and that from that time 
forth she would be shielded by tenderest love and 
while a brilliant future would await her in his 
y home, and in the position that she would oc- 
py as his wife in the social world. 
fit she could not utter it. Her own heart was still 
too brnised and sore from her recent bereavement 
to think of forming other connections in life. 

‘She liad truly loved her husband, aud she shrank 
with a feeling of keenest pain—even with something 
Of horror—from giving his place to another. 

“Certainly, you are forgiven,” she breathed, in a 
low tone, to his plea, but with pale face and averted 
eyes. 

‘Adrien Barlescourt sighed, and gently released the 
hand that le had held longer than he ought. 

have not forfeited your friendship, I trust?" he 
said, in mained tone, 

“No no! Mr. Earlescourt, how could yon 
think so ill of met” she replied, looking up now and 
meeting his wishfal glance, “As I told you once be- 
fore, I shall always regard you as one of my most 
valtied friends.” 

“May write yout—may I hear from you ocea- 
sionally?” he pleaded. 

“Yes; indeet; pray let me know how you get 
home,” sue answered, siniling brightly , “and Twill 
Keep you posted regarding our dear little waif, May. 
No doubt, you are a8 curious and interested as I re- 
garding her parentage.” 

“Yes, truly, 1 am interested. Ah! how many sad 
romances—low many. tragedies have been enacted 
during the last few days,” he replied. 

‘He saw that he must not refer again to the subject 
so near his heart, and, after a few last words of fare- 
well, he left her, feeling that the future held a very 
dark outlook for him. 


c 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WINNING HER WAY. 


That terrible fire which razed to the ground so 
much of the “Garden City of the West” made many 
arich man poor and many tenderly nurtured families 
beggars and homeless, ~ 

It did not spare Emelie Graham, 

The fine warehouses in which most of her own 
wealth was invested, together with her palatial 
home, the granaries—those vast store-houses of the 
great West—in which her husband had been largely 
interested, the bank in which he had been a promi- 
nent stockholder and director, beside a good deal of 
other real estate, were all consumed by the devour- 
ing flames during that terrible holocaust. and, three 
months later, that beautiful and delicately reared 
woman awoke to the stern fact that she had suddenly 
been stripped of her all, that she was poor, with @ 
poverty such as she had never dreamed of, 

She had been taken at her word—her impulsively 
bi Seer wish on ship-board had been granted. 

ie had saved her jewels, which were valuable, 
anda little money that night after Adrien Earles- 


court came to warn her of her danger. The horse 
and buggy, too, were hers and would bring her a few 
hundred dollars. But beyond this she was utterly 
destitute. She would get no insurance on her ruined 
property, for the companies were obliged to suspend 
payiment. The bank also was, of course, in a similar 
condition; and thus from the pinnacle of affluence she 
was suddenly plunged into poverty. 

Her mother’s fortune was likewise swallowed up, 
and this she regretted more than her own loss, 
because of her age and the delicate state of her 
health. 

The tidings came upon her like a thunderbolt, and 
fora time she was dazed by the calamity which had 
overtaken her, and she could not seem to comprehend 
the full import of it. 

Her money all gone! . She, who had never had a 
wish ungratified from her earliest infancy! She, the 
refined, fastidious, and accomplished Emelie Graham, 
reduced to the necessity of working for her own liv- 
ing. or else she must go hungry! 

t almost seemed asif she must be dreaming or 
some one else, it was so unreal, so incomprehensible, 
What would she do ?—which way turn? 

But this vacillation and state of uncertainty did 
not lastlong. Very soon her latent energies began 
to arouse themselves—the necessity for work brought 
the will and the power to do. 

Something must be done. Her feeble mother must 
be cared for—a home provided for her and the dear 
child who had so strangely fallen inte her hands. 

Nothing could be ‘learned of little May’s friends, 
alshongh every possible inquiry had been made and 
advertisements, with a deseription of the wanderer, 


iy dyer ep endow ee eg a ws Gey hla | 
inserted in all the-papers. No one came to claim her, 
and Mrs. Graham and her friends finally came to the 
conclusion that her parents and other members of 
her family must haye fallen victims to the terrible | 
conflagration, thus leaving the poor child homeless 
and friendless. 

“What are we to do with her?” asked Mrs. Gerard 
one day when they were talking over their straitened 
circumstances. 

“x te going to keep her,” replied her daughter, 
quietly. 

“Enielie! surely you cannot mean it! How will 
we ever manage to live ourselves, let alone undertake 
the support of a growiny child?” 

“We will manage some way,” Mrs. Graham an- 
swered, the lines about her beautiful mouth setting 
themselves resolutely. “Iam growing very fond o 

it almost seems sometimes as if I had my own 
dai g back again.” 

“Don't, Emelie !” sobbed her mother. “She is not 
at all like our sweet Florence.” 

“No, she is very willful and full of faults; but she 
is a bright, attractive little girl, and with pro, 
management will become a great comfort to us. She 
was thrown into my care in a way that seems provi- 
dential, and { dare not shirk the responsibility. I 
could not send her to any charitable institution; 
there is no other place for her, so I am going to take 
' care of her myself.” 

“Mamma, would you be willing to go to New York 
to live?” she asked, after a thoughtful silence. 

“Why New York instead of here, where you are 
Pree with both place and people?” asked Mrs. 

serard. 

“Because I believe that I can find business better 
y rsaaa than here, where it will take so long to rebuild 

e city.” 

“Business!” exclaimed the elder woman, aghast. 

“Yes, business, mamma dear. The stern fact that I 
have my wets to earn stares me in the face, and T 
believe that I can go into some business that will 
support us very comfortably. We have compara- 
tively nothing—a few hundred doiars only, which 
will ‘soon melt away unless put to some practical 
use. Mamma, I have determined to go to New York 
city and set up fashionable dressmaking.” , 

“But, Emelie, you never made a dress in your life; 


ou could not fit a dress to save your life,” expostu- 
ated Mrs. Gerard, looking blank at the mere sugges- 
tion, 

“Granted, mamma; but you know that Madame 
Draper used to tell me that she would give more for 
my ideas and suggestions regarding costumes than 
forall the fashion books published. My plan is to 
engage Mary Walker, who is a superb fitter, and who 
is thrown entirely out of employment now, go to 
New York, furnish some rooms handsomely in a ood 
locality, and advertise myself as a fashionable 
modiste. I have originality; give me material, and I 
ean plan any kind of a costume; Mary shall fit, sew- 
ing girls shall do the making, and we will get an 
honest living; you shall lack for nothing, and our 
little May shall be cared for as tenderly as if she was 
my own dear Florence.” 

“But, Emelie, I believe that something will be 
saved out of the wreck of our fortunes; the land on 
which the buildings stood will still be ours, at all 
events.” 

“Yes, and doubtless by and by we shall realize some- 
thing handsome from it, and it shail all be settled 
upon you for pay individual use; meantime we 
must live, and I am determined to put my own shoul- 
der to fortune’s wheel, and see what its revolutions 
will bring me.” 

So it was decided, and the early spring found 
“Madame Emelie Graham” located in a fashionable 


uarter of New York city, an artistic sign over her 

oor announcing that she was prepared to fill orders 

for dresses of all descriptions, though party and din- 
‘her costumes were preferred, 
She had disposed of her horse and buggy and some 
valuable jewelry, and with the funds thus realized 
she had furnished her rooms richly and handsomely 
to attract the better class of custom. 

It was a bold venture, but she believed in her heart 
that she should succeed. 

And she did. Dressed in her simple but exquisitely 
fitting black, which showed her elegant figure to the 
best advantage, she received her customers with a 
self-possession and assurance which impressed them 
at once with the feeling that she thoroughiy under- 
stood her business, although in one or two instances 
pore ae was expressed that she did no fitting 

erself, 

“No,” she calmly informed them, “she superintend- 
ed all the work, but the fitting was done, subject. of 
course, to her criticism, by a thoroughly competent 
modiste.' 

Her first orders were for a dinner and reception 
dress, and upon these both Emelie and her faithful 
at Mary Walker, labored with all their talent and 


They were marvels of artistic beauty, and their 
customers went away delighted, to recommend to 
their dear five hundred friends the treasure they had 
discovered in their dressmaker. 

Orders poured in upon Madame Graham from that 
hour, and a corps of seamstresses was engaged forth- | 
with. Madam became the fashion, and from that 
time there was no fear that the wolf would ever walk 
in at their door. 

Meantime she had heard several times from Adrien 
Earlescourt, who wrote of his safe return; then 
later of his pursuits, in friendly letters, which pos- 
sessed a strange fascination for the young widow, 
although they did not breathe one word of the love 
which he still cherished for her, and hoped some day 
to find courage to plead again. 


Ser ee Enel es ek. 


Mrs. Graham replied to him in the same friendly 
spirit, telling him of her change of residence, but 
never a word of the dire necessity that had caused it. 
She simply remarked that they thought the change 
would be advantageous since their old home had 
been destroyed; and so Adrien Earlescourt never 
dreamed how the woman, whom he so fondly loved, 
was toiling for her daily bread. 

It was toil, too, for there was much that was per- 
plexing and annoying, and even disgusting at times, 
in being at the mercy of the capricious and exacting 
lovers of fashion who thronged her rooms and de- 
manded her time and attention. 

Mr. Earlescourt believed that she was still living 
in affluence, and his letters showed this, while he 
warmly commended her tenderness and nobility in 
adopting as her cwn the little waif whom they had 
saved on that never-to-be-forgotten night when they, 
too, had so narrow an escape. He often remarked 
that he should always feel deeply interested in little 
Miss May Graham. a 

‘Two years passed and this friendly correspondence 
continued, and Mr, Earlescourt did not once speak of 
pe love that he still cherished until the end of that 

ime. 

Then he wrote a manly, earnest declaration of his 
affection, telling Emilie that he had loyed her from 
the hour of their first meeting in London, and had 
only waited until then to formally ask ber hand out 
of respect for her bereavement. Could she love him 
well enough to come to his heart and home, and 
brighten all his future life? he asked. Without her 
he must continue to live in loneliness, and with a 
ceaseless regret; with her life would be one long 
season of joy and hope. 

Emelie Graham grew very sorrowful as she read 
this tenderly entreating letter. . 

Of late she had been learning again the lesson of 
love. She realized that to spend her life with such a 
man as Adrien Earlescourt would be a blessed rest— 
a delightful release from toil and care—and that she 
would be carefully sheltered and protected from all 
future struggle with the world by the deep and last- 
ing affection of a king among men. é ! 

ut her pride suddenly interposed a seemingly im- 
passable barrier, 

When Mr. Earlescourt had learned to love her she 
had been the admired and wealthy Mrs. Graham— 


his equal in every respect. To-day she was only 
Emelie Graham, the modiste—a servant to those 
among whom she had once shone conspicuous. 

Haying sedulously kept this a secret from him, he 
doubtless believed he was asking a woman of wealth 
and high position to share his home. She could not 
pee he would have done this if he had known the 

ruth, 

She could not bring herself to confess it at this late 
day, and she would not be dishonorable enough to 
accept him without doing so. 

So, although she knew that she was willfully put- 
ting away from her alife of love and happiness, and 
dooming herself to toil and loneliness, she resolutely, 
but kindly, declined his offer; yet begged to be 
allowed to regard him the same valued friend as of 
yore. 

When Adrien Earlescourt read this letter his hand- 
some face grew white and full of pain. 

“The whole epistle is entirely unlike her,” he said, 
as he read it through for the second time. ‘It is con- 
strained and unnatural, as if she was trying to hide 
something from me. She does not say that she does 
not—cannot love me. She avoids the question of 
affection entirely, and simply writes that she cannot 
be my wife, without giving any reason for her re- 
fusal. There is some mystery aboutit. I believe I 
could win her if there was not.” 

He was not aman to lightly relinquish a purpose 
when once it was formed, and he determined to 
is the reason of Emelie Graham's refusal of his 
suit. 

The very next steamer found him on his way to 
America. 

Reaching New York, his first act was to call fora 
directory and look up Mrs. Grahani’s address. 

The moment. his eye fell upon it his face lighted, 
ae oy him the mystery of his rejection was ex- 
plained. 

“Madame Emelie Graham, Fashionable Modiste, 
No. 87 —— street,” he read. 

“Dear little woman,” he murmured, a tremulous 
smile curving his fine lips, “she lost everything in 
that terrible tire, and she came to New York to es- 
cape from her aristocratic friends, and to battle for 
her invalid mother and the child she adopted. Noble 
woman ; ny heart’s deepest reverence, a8 well as my 
Jove is hers, and I will stop at nothing in an honorable 
way to win her.” 


Rago later he rang the bell at Madame Gra- 
aus door. 

‘A neatly dressed servant admitted and conducted 
him to a small reception-room furnished in exquisite 


ve no cards with me,” he said, in reply to the 
Inquiry regarding lis name, You can tell: 
raha that un old friend wishes to see her.” 


Mrs. 

‘Ten minutes later the door opened again, and 
Emelle herself entered. “She was clad in.a ravishing 
costume of gray relieved by pipings of pale lavender, 
find Was more beautiful than ever, although he 
detected a slightly care-worn expression about her 


eyes. 

‘A look of curiosity and expectation was on her 
face, for shio believed one of her Chicago friends had 
Songht her out; but it changed instantly to one of 
eager delight, as she sprang forward with out- 
stretehed hands. 

‘"Adrien—Mr, Enrlescourt! she cried, taken 
Wholly by’surprise, and then the rich color tadfused 
her face at having addressed him so familiarly, 
He had signed his letters to her thus for some tine, 
and she had grown to think of him by that name 


me. 
His heart bounded with sudden gladness at the 
sound his face was all aglow with hope and love. 

“Emelie {" he boldly responded, drawing ber towal 
him and looking earnestly into her lovely eyes, "1 
cottld not take that cruel letter as my answer, atid so 
T have come for you." 

She cast one startled glance at him; she opened 
her lips #4 If to speak, but no sotnd cauie from them, 
and she tried to withdraw the hands that he was 
holding in a strong, loving clas 

“Nats they are mney” he said, smiling, 


Jet them go. Darling, ald. you think T would give 
Jouup so easly, Tkhow ail about it now, thea Be 
inst Your rejection was a mystery to me, Einelte 
Graham never dictated that letter, it was pride that 
‘would not confess the losses, the striziies td trials 
of the past two years, yet wonld not deceive me oF 
Allow me to take an lirevocable step in the dark. 
‘Emelie, Ehave come to learn my fate from your own, 
lips; if you can assure me that yon cannct became 
my wife because you do not love ine, T will eo back 
again at once and try to bear my loss as patiently: 
a8 may'be, “Darling, ho frank with inevou owe itt 
me, 1 think—ean you honestly tell me that you donot 
love met” 


‘He knew she could not from the lovely flush that 
came and went on ber cheek, from the sly, down- 
cast eyes and the trembling yet now passive hauds 
‘that layin his, 

He had known it the moment she had spoken, from 
the note of eager joy in her voice, 

But lis face grew Inuinous with tender triamph 
when she lifted ber truthful glance to lis and mur- 
mured: 

“No, Leanuot."" 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WEDDING—A RETROSPECT—A MYSTERY. 


A smile of tenderness and joy illumined Adrien 
Earlescourt’s face at this confession, and drawing 
the woman of his love to his breast, he folded his 
Land vs about her. 

“I thonght I should solve the riddle if I came in 
person,” he said, fondly, as he drew her to a seat. 


you, and I was determined to know what it was. The 
moment I found your address in the directory it was 
made plain to mé.” 

“I could not tell you,” she faltered. “You had 
known me only as rich, prosperous, and occupying a 
high social position—I could not explain that if you 
took me, it must be empty-handed.” 

He lifted her hands reverently to his lips. 

“All the more reason why I should take you,” he 
replied, tenderly. “Dear, busy hands! how faithfully 
they have wrought! But they belong to me, now— 
do they not?” 

“Yes, if you will have them, in spite of everything,” 
Emelie Graham murmured, with a brilliant flush and 
tremulous smile, although there were tears in her 
eyes, she was so touched by his nobility. 

His great love humbled her, too, shamed her pride, 
and yet she experienced a blessed relief, a sense of 
rest and comfort in the possession of it. 

“When may Ihave them? When will you be my 
wife, Emelie? Let it be just as early as possible, 
dear. How soon can you get ready to go back to 
England with me?” 

She looked up, startled. 

“You are taking me by storm,” she said, smiling. 
“But you forget—there is mamma—" 

“Thy people shall be my people,’ ” he interposed. 

“And Marie—” 

“Dear little May! Have we not both an equal in- 
terest in her? Can we not persuade Mrs. Gerard to 


accompany ust? And Marie—as I see you like to call 
hi b ii rt? 


Emelie Graham's lips trembled, and she could not 
reply. She had never half comprehended the great- 
ness of this man’s nature. All her burdens, all her 
difficulties were slipping from her shoulders be- 
neath the magic of lis love. While he wrapped the 
mantle of his protection so tenderly about her that 
all care and anxiety seemed suddenly shut away 
from her, 

“How long will it take to settle up your business?” 
Mr. Earlescourt continued, practically, as he saw 
that she was on the point of breaking down. 

The question restored her composure instantly, and 
her active mind began at once to plan for the bright 
future awaiting her. ~ 

She felt sure that her assistant, Mary Walker, 
would be glad to become the proprietress of her well- 
regulated establishment and flourishing business. It 
would take but very little time to make the transfer, 
and she had no outstanding bills to collect, for she 
pe eS, insisted upon doing a cash business from 
the first. 

She knew well enough that her mother would ac- 
company her to England to live, for she had no strong 
ties to bind her to this country, while Mr. Earles- 
court’s delicate proposal to regularly adopt Marie 
settled the question of her future. 

“How long can you wait?” she asked, after consid- 
ering these points for a moment. 

“Not a moment longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary,” Mr. Earlescourt replied, gravely. 

“You must return soon?” 

“Very soon.” 

“Your business is imperative ?” 

“Very 1” 

But the twinkle in his eye, as it met hers, half- 
pe St statement, and the next moment he langhed 
outright. 

“See what a tyrant you have promised yourself to, 
my Emelie,” he said, archly. “But seriously, dear, I 
do not wish to put you to the least inconvenience; I 
will not hurry you unduly, only I cannot bear to de- 
fer our happiness for any false notion regarding so- 
called etiquette. The most imperative business I 
have on hand just now is to secure my wife and take 
her home, Earlescourt has long beeu without a mis- 
tress, Emelie; not since my dear mother’s death has 
it known the presen i 


Vants, and i long to KnHOW What areal home is KE 
once more.” 

“T can be ready to go home with you within a 
month, Adrien,” Emelie Graham said, lifting a ten- 
der face to him, having resolved not to keep him 
waiting a single day longer than was absolutely 
necessary. . 

He bent and touched her lips with his first kiss of 


love. 
“Thank you, my coring. God is good to me,” he 
said, with reverent thankfulness. 

It was a very busy but a happy month that fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Graham's approaching marriage took 
everybody by surprise, and much regret was ex- 
pressed by her patrons oyer the necessity of parting 
with her. 

To Mrs. Gerard it was blessed news, for it had 
been a great trial to her to have her delicately reared 
daughter harassed by the cares of business and the 
caprices of the fashionable people who availed 
themselves of her talent. 

Miss Walker was very much pleased and exceed- 
ingly grateful for the generous offer which Mrs. 
Graham made her—to take her establishment and 
business just as it stood. allowing her only the cost 
for fixtures and furnishings, this to be paid at her 
own convenience. 

The month slipped rapidly by,and one morning 
there was a very quiet wedding in Mrs. Graham’s 
parlor, when she was made the wife of Adrien 
earlescourt. 

There were only avery few witnesses present at 
that marriage. The mother and adopted daughter of 
the bride, the wife and daughters of the ofticiatin: 
clergyman, together with Miss Walker and the half- 
dozen seamstresses, Who had learned to love their 
employer for her invariable kindness and considera- 
tion toward them, as wellas for the liberal wages 
which she had always paid them, and to each of 
whom, now at parting, she gave a handsome sou- 
veuir for her faithfutess to her interests. 

The beautiful woman had never looked loyelier 
than she did on this morning in her rich yee simple 
traveling suit of silver-gray, and with the look of 
perfect peace and happiness in her shining eyes and 
on her smiling lips. 

A bountiful breakfast was served after the cere- 
mony, and two heurs later the bridal party went on 
board the elegant steamer that was to bear them to 


‘their English home, 

‘Arriving in London, Mr. Earlescourt took hand- 
some apartments in St. James’ square, where they 
were to remain until he could have his fine mansion 
in Devonsitire properly prepared to receive his bride, 
‘This was to occupy some months, and during that 
time the beautifil Mrs. Earlescourt sloue once 
more, a bright particular star, in the circles which 
she had so graced and where she had been such a 
favorite two years previous. 

Her marriage with Mr. Earlescourt had taken the 
fashionable world entirely by surprise, since they 
had no warning of it until their friends receive 
their cards after their return; but people, being in 
utter ignorance of the losses and bitter experiences 
through which the bride had passed, pronounced it 
“a very suitable mate,” and manifested their ap- 
proval by numerous receptions and parties im her 

onor. 

‘When the London season was over Adrien Earles- 
court took his happy family home, where they settled 
into an ideal household, of which his cherished 
wife, Emelie, became the charm and center. 
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A lapse of ten years makes great changes in this 
world of ours, and we shall find that each cycle has: 
wrought its work and left its mark upon each of our 
characters in this story. 

In the island home of Sandy Morton there is not a 
familiar face, for disease had long since set its mark 
upon the old gentleman and obliged him to seek an 
easier life, a less exposed residence; and a stranger 
now cares for the revolving light that warns the 
mariner froma dangerous crag on the rock-bound 
coast. 

We will take a retrospective view, for much of in- 
terest lies wrapped in these ten years. 

Sandy Morton could never obtain any definite in- 
formation regarding the ill-fated steamer which had 
heen swallowed by the hungry waves before his 
eyes, and from which he had been able to save only 
one human bein, 

Time after time he had made inquiries, hoping to 
learn something regarding the friends of the beauti- 
ful little girl, who had so strangely fallen into lus 
eare; but, though there were many surmises on the 
subject, and many suggestions offered | for his benetit, 
he hever learned anything that gave him the slightest 
satisfaction. 


To him and his grandson she had come like a ray 
of sunshine to brighten their quiet and monotonous 
lives, and they learned to love her with an almost 
idolatrous affection, which she largely returned; and 
soon adapting herself to her surroundings, she be- 
eame as happy and contented as a song-bird in its 
nest. 

She was devoted, heart and soul, to Percy, to whom 
she was the embodiment of all that was beantiful and 
pure; and from the very first he washer loyal slave ; 
and yet he exercised remarkable judgment and tact 
in training her character from year to year. 

She was a merry little thing, full of fun and wmis- 
chief; yet not vicious mischief either, She was like 
the breeze that always, in pleasant weather, swept 
over her island home—bright, cheery, exhilarant ; 
never still, but the sun and center of that isolated 
spot inthe midst of old ovcan, 

She was rightly named “Witch H: ” Perey was 
wont to tell her, for she bewitched them all, and 
nothing was done in the light-keeper’s home without 
first taking into consideration the happiness und 
interest of this fairy of the household. 

They called her “Pet,” “Hazel,” “Witch,” and a 
hundred other fond names, to all of which she gave 
ready answer, though to Perey’s ‘Hazel, dear,” she 
always yielded quickest obedience in moments of 
heedlessness or willfuluess. 

When, a short time after her rescue, Sandy Morton 
examined the belt which had been found fastened 
around the child's body, he discovered to his aston- 
ishment that it contained upward of five thousand 
dollars in gold. 

“It’s a large sum, Perey, lad!” he said, with a look 
of awe on his weather-beaten face. ‘Our little sun- 
beam must have belonged to some of the gentry, for 
only such people carry such amounts, and own such 
fine jewels. We must make this money do the most 
we can for her; so if she ever finds her friends, they 
need not be ashamed of her.” 

After thinking the matter well over, he decided to 
deposit it in the bank at Falmouth, a large seaport 
town near them, subject to his order, or to that iT 
ennaecn in the event of his death, until Miss Hazel 

ay should reach her eighteenth year, when she 
should have the control of whatever remained from 
the cost of neceaueston: pone he intended should 
it cou! 


“We will not touch it except for her schooling,” he 
told Percy. “She shall be welcome to everything 
else that she needs, but she must be taught fo be a 
lady. The di’mouds we must keep always, for that 
alone will prove her birthright; and, lad, if Lshould 
die sudden, do you take care of it. As you valne her 
pauniess and future good, don’t let anything happen 
to il.” 


Percy's own education had been sadly neglected 
oP to this time. His grandfather had taught him 
what he could; and the boy, naturally bright and 
studiously inclined, had made the most of these in- 
structions; but they were far from being systematic 
or what he needed, 

But now. when the question of Hazel's education 
came to be considered, the old man began to feel that 
he had made a mistake in not giving him better ad- 
vantages, and he determined to make up for it as far 
as was practicable. 

Hecould not send either of the children to school 
without putting them into some private inatitution 
far away from home, and he could not endure the 
thought of the separation, which this would require ; 
therefore, he engayed the services, for eight months 
in the year, of a young graduate of one of the col- 
leges of England, who was suddenly reduced to the 
necessity of teaching, but whose health was delicate 
and would not admit of too close application. 

It wasa very fortunate arrangement for all parties, 
for the sea air was just what the young student 
needed, and his services proved to be of the greatest 
adyantage to his pupils. 4 

‘Nine years passed, and Perey developed into a fine 
hg inan of nineteen, honest, couscientions, intel- 

ligent; Hazel into a bright, euergetic girl of twelve, 

loving fun and play with all her heart, when she had 
aright to it, but bending all her energies to study 
when that became her duty. | 

During the last three years it had been thought 
best for Perey to enter upon some regular course: 
with youth of his own age, and he bad therefore been | 

ursiing his studies at Plymouth, remaining there 
Shrine the school week, but returning to the island 
Friday evening and spending the Sabbath there. 

About this time Captain Morton began to fail vis- 
ibly, and to realize that his activity was almost at an 


end 
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“Tmust give up the light, lad,” he said, sadly, to 
Percy, during one of his visits home; “Cam going 
down the hill of life fast, and must look about me for 
a place to rest in.” 

jo his resignation was sent in, a strong young man 
was appointed to take his place, while the captain 
took a pretty cottage in the suburbs of Plymouth, 
where Percy was at school, in which to spend his 
last days. 

They were not many. 

In less than three months after leaving the island 
the end came. 

The old gentleman had not been very well for sey- 
eral days, and one Sabbath afternoon he was taken 
worse. 

It seemed to be only a fainting turn, from which 
he rallied after awhile, and they thought he was bet- 
ter; but he felt that his hours were numbered. 

He sent every one but Perey from the room, and | 
then turning his white face and fading eyes'to him, 

e said: 

“My lad, go to the desk yonder and bring me what 
you Will find in the second drawer on the left.” 

Percy went so do his bidding, and, unlocking the 
drawer, found within it two packages, which he 
brought to his grandfather, laying them on the bed, 

The old man put out his hand wpon one of them. 

“This belongs to Hazel,” he said, speaking with an 
effort, ‘In it you'll find her bank-book, the neekluce, 
and the clothes she wore when we saved her. Take 
care of them, Percy; let nothing ever happen to 
them, and you'll have to be the child's guardian after 
this. I know you'll do well by her; give her all the 
learning she wants—iusic, painting, or anythin: 
else she has a taste for; don't spare the money, for il 
she never finds her kin, it'll fit her to take care of her- 
self if ever she needs to. You've always been a good 
jad, Percy; I can trust you, and I know you'll look 
after her faithfully.” 

“IMdeed I will, grandfather; she shall never want 
for anything while T have health and strength,” re- 
plied the young man, a deep flush mownting to his 
forehead, his heart thrilling with strange emotions, 
as he received this charge, though hot tears spran, 
to his eyes as he began to realize that his dear ol 
relative was drawing very near death's door. 

“That's right, lad; she'll need care and watching 
during the next few years, but { know you'll not neg- 
lect her. And—now—this other package,” laying a 
Cab atrha Mankdrwiatt 4s0n ld ah WiinaAtametanlsine: 
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tremulous hand upon it, while an wnaccountable ex- 
citement seemed to agitate him, “this is yours; I've 
sometimes been afraid I wasn't doing right; but 
you'll forgive me, lad. Al!—(’m afraid the faint- 
ness is coming on again——" 

He stopped, panting for breath, and Perey fanned 
him vigorously. 

After a few moments he resumed : 

“Perhaps I ought—to have told you—before ; but T 
loved you well—you were all I ad, and somehow it 
came hard. All T've got is yours—and I’ve saved a 
snug suin—these years, You'll forgive, lad—don't 
lay it wp—against me——" 

He stopped suddenly. He had seemed to be wan- 
ee somewhat, and had spoken very discounect- 
edly. 

Percy could not understand what he meant by 
pleading to be forgiven and yet the word excited him 
strangely. 

What was this thing that he ought te have told 
him—that he had kept from him all his life? What 
was contained in that Pa lasted package which be- 
Jonged to him, and of which he had never suspected 
the existence until now? 

His grandfather still breathed, but he was terribly 
afraid that he would die with the mystery unex- 
plained. 

“Forgive what, grandfather?” he asked, bend- 
eee him to wipe the death-dew from his fore- 
read. 

“Eh?” said the man, weakly, and arousing as from 
a stupor. “Yes; it was wrong. LIought to—have— 
told—you——" 

His tongue ceased to perform its office, and an 
agonized expression shot into the eyes of the dying 
man ashe realized that the power of speech had 
failed. But he shoved the pavkage toward Percy, 
and seemed to indicate by his gestures that it con- 
tained something important; ‘then his eyes closed, 
he gasped once or twice and lay white and still. 

ons instantly called the nurse, thinking that 
Be ‘th fainted, but the old light-louse keeper was 

ead. 

Three days later they buried him, and both Percy 
and Hazel grieved sorely for the dear friend who had 
given them such tender and faithful care for so many 


years, | 
That night. when Percy returned to his room. he 


night, when Percy returned to his room, he 
opened the packnge that bis grandfather had given 
him on his death-bed, 

Tt contained an infant’s dress, fine and sheer and 
richly embroidered; @ flannel skirt which also was 
decorated with beautiful needle-work; a pair of 
bine worsted socks and a string of beads upon the 
clasp of which there we.e engraven two imtinle— 


Percy atared at these articles in astonishment. 

Of What peculiar interest was that hahy's drese 
that flannel skirt, those tiny socks to him! That 
string of heads, too, what was their history in con- 
nection with hin t 

He lad never known of their existence before: 
why had they been concealed from him? For sone 
express purpose, of course, 

His grandfather's words came back to him—his 
confession of wrong for having hidden sontething 
from him—his plea for forgiveness for that wrong. 

He examined the clasp attached to the beads 


0 

“P,” might stand for Perey, but *H," certainly did 
not stand for Morton—the name that he bad borne 
all his life. 

{Was T, too, cast up from the depths? Was that 
what he Wished to tell me?” he said, all the color re- 
ceeding from his face, a chill creeping all through 
him. “AmTunot after all Percy Morton, the son of 


Sandy Morton's son, but some other child, whom, 
like Pet, he rescued from an ocean grave? John 
Morton, whom I have always belieyed to be my 
father, had a son named Percival. I have seen the 
entry in the old Bible hundreds of times, What be- 
came of that child? Did it die, and was I thrown 
upon the old gentleman's care and adopted in its 
Dincot It must be so—there is no otlier, way to 
account for my grandfather's strange words on his 
Geati-bed and for these xarmeuts which never 
could have belonged to a child in an humble life 
and station like mine. *‘P. H!' What do these letters 
stand fon! Who om 18 ‘all’ my ‘Bfe henceforth 
will be like the restless sea until the mystery is 


solved.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER X. 
PERCY BECOMES A PHYSICIAN. 


OR several weeks after Cap- 
N tain Morton’s death Perey was 
(Wi not at all Uke himself. 

“) The housekeeper and Hazel 
=< attributed it to grief on account 
of the loss of his grandfather, 
ge and he did not undeceive them. 

He brooded continually over 
© what he had learned, or rather 


% garding the contents of the 
” package which had been given 
to him on the last day of Sandy Morton's life. 

When the captain’s will was read it was found that 
he had left everything to Perey, as he had intimated 


he should do. He had managed to save a great deal | 
during his long and frugal life, and this, together 

with the life insurance which had come to him on the 

death of his son, amounted to upward of four 

thousand pounds, so that our young hero found him- 

self quite independent. 

“Dear old man! how fond he was of me,” he mur- 
mured, after reading the simple and tender bequest ; 
“but he ought to have told me years ago if there was 
any mystery connected with my life. But, doubtless, 
he knew no more about me than he did about Pet. I 
remember he told me once that only three were 
known to have been saved from ‘Captain John’s’ 
vessel—the first mate, the steward, and myself. Can 
it be possible that there were two children on board, 
that [was mistaken for the captain's son, brought 
home to his father, and the mistake discovered by 
the articles of clothing that I wore and those initials 
upon that ent It must be so, and Shuee good oe 

‘or v 


ine into their hearts and home in place of the little 
grandson who was wrecked. And yet it is very 
strange that the steward could have made such a 
mistake. However,” Percy-always concluded with 
asigh after these Ferplexing. arguments and ques- 
tionings with himself, “it is useless to dwell upon the 
subject; [must try to make the best of my lot and try 
not to worry over it. I will aecept the fate which has 
been portioned out to me, and make the most of my 
life, and try to carve out an honorable name and place 
in the world for myself.” 

Three mouths after Captain Morton's death that. 
small household was broken up, for Percy's course 
of study was completed, and he had determined, after 
careful consideration, to go to London and fit him-| 
self for the practice of medicine. | 

He could not think of being separated from Hazel, 
to whom he was becoming wore devotedly attached 
with every passing year; therefore he arranged for 
her entrance into a first-class boarding-school for 
young ladies in that city, where he could wanage to 
visit her every few days, and see that she lacked for 
nothing that she needed. 

Percy took lodgings ina pleasant portion of the 
and settled himself for a three years’ medical 
course in the Royal College of Physicians, and bent 
all his energies toward the winning of his diploma. 

He was now in his twenty-first year, Hazel in her 
fourteenth. 

Hazel very soon became the py: and _ pride of the 
institution where she was studying. o one could 
resist her bright, merry ways, her sunshiny, happy 
face, upon which a cloud was seldom seen, while in 
school hours she was one of the most faithful and 
diligent students imaginable. 

Perey was her oracle; he planned her course and 
suggested the arts that she was to pursue, and her 
one aii seemed to be to please him. 

“Percy wants me to do this,” was a sufficient 
reason for anything. 

“Percy wishes me to knuw Latin, and though I 
don't like it very well, I will try to be a good Latin 
scholar because he is. Perey lias a very critical ear 
for music, and IT must be proficient in that,” and so 
with everything else connected with her school life. 

Only one thing caused her any unhappiness. She 
could not he reconciled to their canaratinn 


could not be reconciled to their separation. 

“If we could only live together, Perey, I should be 
perfectly happy,” she used to say, wistfully, almost 
every time that he visited her, and the words always 
made his heart bound and his pulses thrill. 

“We will some time, I hope, my pet. When you 
graduate and I have my diploma, I will settle in 
some busy town, put out my sign as an M. D., and 
then we will make a cozy home for ourselves once 
more,” he would answer, smiling; and Hazel would 
long for the time to come when this delightful 
castle in the air would become substantial and real. 

But as time went on a “change came o'er the spirit 
of her dream”. change that both puzzled and 
troubled Percy, because it was so gradual and in- 
tangible that he hardly was aware of it until it had 
become settled and beyond his power to control or 
remove. 

We ‘cannot linger over those three years; they 
passed rapidly, as all busy years pass, and at their 
close Percy received his diploma, together with a cer- 
tificate of hearty recommendation from the faculty, 
which he considered even a greater prize. 

There seemed to be an inviting opening for him 
in Kingston, one of the suburbs of London, and only 
seven miles from that city, consequently he decided 
to locate there, and a few weeks after completing his 
studies he had fastened an attractive sign beside the 
door of his lodgings, and was prepared to minister to 
any who might require his services. 

Hazel was now seventeen. In one more year she, 
too, would graduate, and be ready to take up the 
duties of life. a 

She was developing into a marvelously beautiful 
young lady. She was tall and slender, but having a 
perfect form, whose every movement was full of 
ease and grace. Her smail, finely shaped head was 
proudly poised upon a white, beautiful neck, and 
crowned with a wealth of waving brown hair. Her 
face was not remarkable so much for its beauty of 
feature as for the witchery of its ever-changing ex- 
pression, in which archness, piquancy, sweetness, 
and merriment blended in a way to fascinate every 
beholder. A pair of brilliant, dancing eyes looked 
out from beneath long lashes a trifle darker 
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hair, while her scarlet mouth knew how to wreath 
itself iu the most witching smiles, though now and 
then, when the features were in repose, it settled 
into an expression which told of a strong, true char- 
acter underlying her habitual vivacity. Her skin 
was as fair and smooth as satin, and the delicate 
fiush on her rounded cheek was like the color in the 
petals of a blush-rose, 

During the last year of her school life she worked 
with even greater diligence than she had ever done 
before. It seemed as if some new, strong purpose 
had taken possession of her, although she did not 
hint at anything of the kind during that time. A 
deeper, steadier light glowed in her lovely eyes, and 
her beautiful lips would often yee themselves 
into a straight, resolute line, as if she were deciding 
upon some future course of action. 

This look was always on her face during those last 
months, after a visit from Perey. 

Our young physician met with wonderful success 
for one so recently established in his profession. 

He had opened his office during a season when 
there happened to be considerable sickness at Kings- 
ton, and at a time, too, when one doctor was absent 
on the Continent, and another laid up with a severe 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism; and so, for 
want of a more experienced practitioner, onr young 
new doctor was called to numerous honseholds 
which, under other circumstances, he might never 
have entered. 

From the first he was eminently successful. 

The sickness was contined chiefly to children, and 
being very fond of little ones, and possessing a frank, 


attractive face and gentle, pleasing manners, he in- 
variably won their contidence, and wherever he went 
once he was looked for again with pleasure. 

He did not lose a single case during the prevailing 
Spa: and the praises of the young and skillful 

. D. were upon the lips of every one. 

One LD during his office hours, which were 
from eight to ten, he was sitting in his snug study 
perusing the pages of the last London Laneet. 

He had uo callers that morning, and was congratu- 
lating himself over the fact and promising himself a 
season of LU perrhteeoe a reading, when the sound of 
a horse furiously galloping down the street attracted 
his attention. 5 

‘The next moment it had ceased, and an imperative 
rap sounded on his door. 

Jome in!” he commanded, and a man, almost 

breathless from rapid riding, entered. 

“You are wanted at Osterly Park, sir, and as quick 
as ever you can get there, too,” he said, hurriedly, 

but res: senile, 

“At Osterly Park! Who is ill there ?” Percy asked, 
quietly, but with an inward thrill at the summons, 
for Osterly Park was the seat of the Duchess of 
Jersey, and it would he no small honor to be called 
to attend a member of her household. 

He arose as he spoke, and began looking over his 
medicine-case to ses if everything was in its place. 

“A young leddy, sir, as is a visitor there. She were 
taken very bad,in a kind o’ faint hke, more’n an 
hour ago, and they can't bring her to,” explained 
the man. 

“Have they called any one else?” Perey inquired. 

“Her grace have telegraphed to Sir Henry Harwood, 

her London doctor, but Mrs. Stewart—that’s the 
young leddy’s mother—begged her to sena for some 
one else to do for her until he comes; and it's a hard 


rid ve had after ye,” the man coneluded, 
wiping the perspiration from his heated face. 

“T will go immediately,” Percy remarked, takin 
up his hat. “It is my regular office time, but I wil 
not disregard so urgent u call.” 

“You are to go back on the horse that I rode down, 
sir,” the servant pursued, following him to the door. 
“It will save time, and her leddyship’s groom will 
come for ne shortly.” 

“All right,” returned the young doctor, as he went 
ote y out, mounted the splendid specimen of horse- 

esh that stood waiting for him, and rode rapidly 
aE. in the direction of Osterly Park. 

A brisk canter of twenty minutes brought him to 
the imposing gate-way leading into the spacious 
grounds, and on cither side of which there were four 
massive posts, surmounted by immense owls, whose 
great eyes glared at him with a look of insolent wis- 
dom, and through which, at night, there flashed a 
vivid light; for the grave-looking birds were nothing 
morenor less than the gate lanterns. 

The porter stood ready to admit him, and touched 
his hat respectfully as he held the gate open for him 
to pass through. 

He rode along the wide, smoothly graded avenue, 
which was guarded on either side by beautiful beech 
and lime trees, until he came to the magnificent man- 
sion which was the pride of the whole county, and 
where a groom was waiting to take his horse, and 
another servant to conduct him within. 


man, riceless treasures 0: 
art—he was ushered into a richly furnished chamber, 
where two ladies and as many servants were gath- 
ered around the bed, upon which there lay one of the 
most beautiful young girls that Percy Morton had 
ever seen. 

She was apparently about twenty-one or two years 
of age—a perfect blonde, with hair like threads of 
finest gold, and a face whose pure, delicate profile, 
once seen, could never be forgotten. Her eyes he 
conld not see, for they were hidden beneath her 
waxen lids, whose long eolien lashes swept the 
marble cheek ; but he could well imagine their color, 
blue as wood violets in June. 

Her grace, a woman of perhaps sixty years, but 
upright in form and sprightly in her movements as a 
girl of sixteen, came forward, at his entrance, and 
greeted him graciously, 

“Doctor Morton,” she said, ‘we are greatly relieved 
by your presence. Allow me to present my friend, 
Mrs. Stewart. And now will you not give your in- 
‘Stant attention to our dear Helena?” 

_ Percy made his bow to Mrs. Stewart, and then he 
was at the bedside, his tingers upon the delicate 
wrist of the insensible girl, almost before she had 
ceased speaking. 

There was scarcely any pulse; it was but a feebly 
vibrating thread. 

- He laid his hand upon her heart. 

None but the most skillful touch conld haye de- 
cecta # movement; but he knew that life was not 
extinct. 

It was evidently a case of protracted syncope. 

The resolute lines settled firmly about the young 
physician’s mouth; he meant to save this lovely 
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maiden if it wasin the power of human skill to do 
so. 

He issued his orders in a quiet. authoritative tone, 
which he never would haye presumed to use in that 
presence under any other circumstances. The man 
and the gentleman were merged in the physician, 
polish and etiquette in the professional. He forgot 
everything but that a human life lay in his hands and 
hung upon his promptness and skill. 

An hour passed. 

To the other watchers, gathered there, there seemed 
to be no change; but to Percy Morton, keenly alive 
to every sign, there appeared a little hope; the 
thread-like pulse was just a shade stronger, the deli- 
cate veins about those fair temples did not look quite 
so livid, nor the sweet lips quite so rigid and hueless, 

He did not relax his vigilance an instant; not even 
to glance up from that death-like face when some one 
entered the room and handed the duchess a yellow 
envelope, au nonen he was conscious of the act, and 
he instinctively knew that it was a telegram. 

Her grace tore it eagerly open, read it and then ut- 
tered a little cry of dismay, while she turned to the 
nearly frantic mother, and said : 

“Sir Henry cannot come for several hours yet; he 
has a case which it will not do to leave, but he will 
be with us just as soon as possible.” 

“She will die!’ moaned Mrs. Stewart, despairingly, 
as she turned her agonized gaze upon the still figure 
on the bed. 

“She shall not die, God helping me,” Percy said, 
within himself, all bis will rising to battle for the 
precious life in his care. 

He administered a powerful restorative, ordered 
fresh draughts,and more artificial heat to be applied 
to the extremities and body, and never relaxed his 
vigilance. 


Yes, the deadly stupor was surely yielding to his 
tireless efforts, those blue lips were relaxing their 
rigid outline, while a little mirror, that he every now 
and then held to them, was at last slightly biurred 
by returning respiration. 

Another half-hour and a faintly drawn breath, 
natural, though feeble, told that he had condereas 

At the sound the distracted mother seized his hand 
in the excess of her gratitude. 

“She will live! You have saved her!” she articu- 
lated in a hoarse whisper. 

“Yes, God willing, she will do well new,” he an- 
swered, quietly, reverently. 

Almost as he spoke those white lips quivered, then 
the golden lashes swept upward, and he found a pair 

. oF one ey beautifui eyes looking inquiringly up 
into his. 

He moved aside, motioning Mrs. Stewart to take 
his place. 

“What is it, mamma?” the girl asked, weakly. 

“You have hada fainting turn, Helena,” her mother 
replied,as she bent and touched her lips to her white 
forehead. 

‘A shadow crossed her face, and she turned her 
head to look at the physician beside her mother. 

He was re; ing her earnestly. Their eyes met, 
and in hers he seemed to read an appeal, an earnest 
entreaty not to let that deadly darkness settle down 
upon her again. 

The look touched him, even thrilled him. 

“It will not return,” he said, almost involuntarily. 
ene you must obey me implicitly, and keep very 
quiet. 

She smiled slightly; an expression of trust and 
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content stole over her perfect features, and a deli- 
cate flush just tinged, for a moment, her cheek at his 
reassuring words. 

“You think the fainting will not recur?’ ques- 
tioned the duchess, drawing the young man aside 
and studying his face critically. 

“No, your grace, [ feel quite confident that with 
RRoper care the young lady will do well,” he replied. 

“But it was a very dangerous attack, was it not?” 

“Very; a halt hour's longer delay would doubtless 
have been fatal.” 

The duchess grew very pale at these words. She 
had beenin favor of waiting for her own physician, 
but Mrs, Stewart had begged her to send for other 
aid until he should arrive, and now it was not pleas- 
ant to think that if her advice had been followed her 
lovely guest would have died. =: 

“What is your reason for thinking the attack will 
not return ?’ 

“My reason for the opinion is that the young lady 
appears to be in perfect health; I can discover no 
symptoms of organic disease. With such a perfect cir- 
culation as she appears to have, a fine physique and 
strong lungs, such attacks are entirely at variance 
with nature,” Dr, Morton explained. 

“What could have caused this one then?” the 
renee inquired, with some surprise and a puzzled 
ook. 

“After whatI have just said it would seem as if I 
should more properly put that question to you, 
madam, or to the young lady’s mother,” Percy re- 
plied, smiling slightly, yet with a look of grave in- 
quits, in his eyes. “I should say that it was pro- 

uced by the occurrence of some frightful incident 
or sudden mental shock.” 
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She saw that he suspected that the fainting had 


been caused by some unpleasant incident, but with- 

out meddling with what did not concern him he had 

ion pe the situation as he had found it, and ex- 

: all his skill to undo the mischief that had been 
lone. 

There had been a fright or shock of some kind, 
although it was as yet a mystery to every one save 
the fair girl herself; for one of the servants had 
been startled by a piercing shriek from Helena 
Stewart, who was walking in the park, and when he 
hastened to her, she was stretched lifeless upon the 
ground, and that was all that was known of the 
matter. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PERCY MEETS SIR HENRY HARWOOD. 


“Tt will not be best to ask the young lady any 
questions at present,” Perey continued. “She must 
not be agitated or annoyed in any way. She will be 
weak and languid for several days, she may even 
have some fever, but if she has no shock to produce 
another attack, I see no reason why she may not be 
quite herself before the week is out.” 4 

“Itis very strange—I cannot understand it,” said 
the duchess, thoughtfully. ‘I shall not feel satisfied 
until I know what caused it.” 

Perey simply bowed. Her remark did not call for 
any reply, au ere he, too, secretly felt very 
curious to know what had been the eause of the fair 
girl's illness, yet he would not say so. 

He prepared something to be given her every two 
hours, gave a few directions to be followed in case 
she should grow feverish, and he noticed that his 
patient's glance followed somewhat anxiously his 
every movement. 

He went to her bedside, touched her pulse, laid his 
cool, firm hand lightly on her forehead, looking 
searchingly down into her eyes meanwhile. 
eee you wish anything?” he asked, in a low, quiet 

me. 

Her lips formed the word “No, but a flush tinged 
her cheek again, and that same anxious expression 
still shone in her eyes. 

Percy felt very sure that something lay heavy on 
her heart, but he did not see fit to question her, and 
took his leave, after promising to look in again 
toward evening, in case the London physician did 
not come. 
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Her grace followed him from the room, and begged | 
that he would remain to lunch with the family. | 

He declined courteously, pleading his duties to his | 
other patients, and even refused to be carried back | 
to town, saying that the morning was bright and _ 
fine and he preferred the walk. \ 

Her ladyship graciously extended her hand to him 
at parting. She liked the straightforward, self-con- 
tained young doctor right well, and told herself that. 
she would see more of him. 

As Percy was walking down the avenue leading to 
the highway, thinking over the strange occurrence 
of the morning, and pondering upon the remarkable 
loveliness of the young girl who had become his 
patient under such peculiar circumstances, he en- 
countered the man who had come to summon him. 

“Ah! you have returned,” he remarked, with his 
genial simile, for Perey Morton was courteous alike 
torich or poor, high or low—a thorough Christian 
gentleman, who believed that while he was a healer 
of men’s bodies, he also had a mission to perform in 
ministering to their moral needs as well. 

“Yes, sir, some time ago, sir,” the nan responded, 
doffing his hat respectfully; ‘and I’ve just been 
down to the rhododendron walk to see if I could tind 
out what frightened the young leddy.” 

“Ah! isit near by?” Percy asked, with a sudden 
look of interest. - 

“Yes, sir; the first walk on the right, and the rho- 
dodendrons are a goodly sight, sir; if ye have time, 
just take a look at them; her grace is very proud of 

er collection.” 

“Thank you, my man, I will,” Percy replied, and 
passed on. 

He had another object, besides seeing the flowers, 
in going to the rhododendron walk. He wanted to 


view the spot where Miss Stewart had fainted. 
There was something very mysterious about the cir- 
Somnstance, and he had a theory of his own regard- 
it. 
e turned to the first walk on the right, and a mo- 
rel later found himself in a perfect bower of 
eauty. 

The duchess had indeed reason to be proud ef her 
special favorites, for the collection was very large as 
well as rare, aud comprised inany exceedingly beau- 
tiful specimens. 

For a time Percy forgot his chief object, in coming 
here, in his admiration of the gorgeous display. He 

never seen anything so lovely of the kind. be- 
fore, and he simply reveled in the masses of brilliant 
coloring. é 

But, on suddenly rounding a great bed of Roseum 
Ez , whose wonderful bloom was almost dazzling 
to the eye, he came upon the spot, he was quite sure, 
where Miss Stewart had fainted. The gravelin the 
path had been kicked up in several places, and there 
were numerous foot-prints all about. A portion of 
the shrub, too, was broken, and some of the lovely 
flowers lay scattered on the ground, and even tram- 
pled into the earth. - 

A step or two farther on, and lying just under the 
shadow of the glowing shrub, something else at- 
tracted his keen eye, and caused an exclamation, 
half of surprise, half of satisfaction, to escape hin. 

It was a glove—a gentleman’s glove! 

He stooped to pick it up. It was of kid—dark 
brown in color, and heavily stitched on the back. 

Perey smoothed it out in his hand, and as he did 
80, he felt a hard substance in one of the fingers. 

He shook it softly over his palm. 

A ring dropped out—a plain, heavy cirelet of gold, 
set with one of the loveliest cameos that he had ever 


seen. The cutting was very fine, and he knew that 
it was a valuable trinket. On the inside there was 
engraven the initials, *H. 8. to C. O.. June 5th, 18—.” 

“There is a lover in the case,” he said, his eyes 
lighting, “and not an acceptable lover either, for 
some reason I should judge, these initials to the con- 
trary notwitstanding. I surmise that the ‘H.’ stands 
for Helena, and the ‘C.’ for the name of the unfortu- 
nate young man who caused such mischief this morn- 

e.” ts 

“What shall I do with the treasure that I have 
found?” he continued, musingly. “If I give it to her 
grace suspicions and inquiries will immediately be 
set afloat, and perhaps result in getting my fair 
rae into even deeper trouble. If I give it to Miss 

tewart it will be equivalent to telling her that I sus- 

‘tan amorous intrigue, and perhaps get myself 
nto hot water for my presumption. I think I will 
neriey for the present, and await future develop- 
mente.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, Percy pocketed both 
glove and ring, aud then turned his steps back to- 
ward the town, where he spent a busy day visiting 
his regular patients. ; 

About seven in the evening he again presented 
himself at Osterly Park, where he was received with 
great kindness by the duchess. 

Sir Henry Harwood had arrived only a half-hour 
previous, she told him, and was now with his patient, 
who had been steadily improving since his visit of 
the moruing, although she seemed a trifle feverish 
as evening Came on. 

She furthermore stated that Sir Henry had highly 
approved and heartily commended the young doc- 
tor’s prompt and energetic treatment of the case, 
and claimed that the young lady had had a very 


narrow escape. 

Moreover, he had expresseda desire to make Dr. 
Morton's acquaintance, and if he was agreeable her 
ladyship said that she would send a servant to tell 
him that he was there. 

Perey expressed his pleasure at the opportunity 
offered him, with kindling eyes. 

He had often heard the eminent physician spoken 
of while he was studying in London, but he had 
never seen him, and now he esteemed it apiece of 

ood fortune to be introduced to him under such 
avorable circumstances. 

The duchess sent her wessage, and in the course of 
fifteen minutes the servant ushered a distinguished 
looking man, of perhays forty-five or eight years, in- 
to the room. 

He possessed a grand physique; was tall and 
ORY, in his bearing, with a tine open face, a broad 
intellectual brow, from which his heavy iron-gray 
hair was tossed carelessly back. His eye was keen 
and piercing as a lance, but kindly in expression; 
his features somewhat massive but clearly cut— 
every line showing thought and great strength of 
character. 

Percy’s heart throbbed with a deep respect, almost 
amounting to reverence, as he arose to greet him. 

“Ah! so this is Dr. Morton,” Sir Henry remarked, 
as her grace introduced them, while he searched the 
young man’s face with earnest scrutiny—‘taking his 
measure,” Perey thought. 

“Well,Iam truly glad to meet you, sir,” he con- 
tinued, and the hearty clasp of his hand testified to 
the sincerity of his words. 

Perey replied that the pleasure was mutual, and 
then inquired how he had found his fair patient. 

“Very comfortable, young man—very comfortable, 
thanks to your prompt and efficient treatment. But 


—I expected from what I had heard of you that you 
must be amuch older man than I find you. How 
long have yon been practicing ?” 

“Less than a year, sir!” 

“Um! Where were you educated !” demanded the 
physician, giving him another keen look. 

“At the Royal College of Physicians in London.” 

“Good,” and Sir Henry also nodded an emphatic 
approval. ‘Fine institution—very thorough and 
practical, and you have proved yourself an apt 
pupil. What did you think of the young lady’s case 
this morning t” 

“She wasina very critical condition when I ar- 
rived—in a state of suspended animation, which 
would have resulted fatally very shortly if she had 
not had help,” Percy replied. 

“Yes, yes; but what is your theory regarding the 
cause of the attack?” and again those piercing eyes 
searched the young doctor's face. 

“It would better become me to ask that question of 
on, sir, out of respect to your longer practice and 
arger experience,” Perey replied, evasively, and 
glancing toward the duchess as he spoke. ‘ 

But she was buried in a new periodical, leaving the 
gentlemen free to talk the case over as they liked, 

Sir Henry was quick to note the look, and under- 


stood that if the young man had a theory he did not 
wish to reveal it in that presence. 

“You are very modest,” he said, a slight smile of 
amusement curling his lips, “but wanted your opin- 
ion of the case. Did you discover any local or or- 
ganic trouble?” 

“No, sir; nothing of the kind. I—think that the 
attack was produced by some sudden and terrible 
shock,” Percy replied, in a low tone, with another 
glance at the duchess. _ 

“That is my idea exactly. Miss Stewart is in alto- 
gether too sound a condition to be overcome by any 
ordinary occurrence—never fainted in her life before, 
her mother tells me, I tried to get at the bottom of 
the matter, but our patient evaded ime very cleverly ; 
just gave a nervous little laugh, and said she sup- 
posed there must be a first time, only she hoped it 
would never iesepen again. She says she remem- 
bers failing, with a terrible sensation at her heart 
and in her throat, but nothing more until she heard 
a strange voice and found you at her bedside. Mind 

you. she does not say a word about anything that 

appened before she fell,” Sir Henry concluded, im- 
pressively. 

Perey could see that he suspected that something 
had occurred more than was allowed to appear, but 
he did not feel at liberty to diyulge what he had 
discovered. It could do Miss Stewart no possible 
good; it might, instead, result in causing a great 
deal of trouble and unhappiness for her. He resolved 
to keep his own counsel, for the present at least, aud 
if he ever confided in any one it should be the young 
lady herself. 

He made no reply to Sir Henry Harwood’s remark, 
and, after giving him another keen glance, the great 
physician abruptly changed the subject, and they sat 
chatting familiarly for half an hour longer. 


Finally Sir Henry arose, saying to his hostess; 

“If your grace will kindly order your carriage, I 
will get back to the station. I must be in London 
before nine.” : 

ane duchess promptly rang a bell and gave the | 
order. | 

“Willi you run down again in a day or two, Sir 
Henry?” she asked. “In spite of your assurance that 
iy guest is doing well, I feel a trifle anxious.” 

“There will be no need, let me assure you.” he re- 

lied. “I would come certainly if it was necessary, 

ut you may safely trust this young man in almost 
any emergency,” and he laid his hand almost affec- 
tionately upon Percy’s shoulder as he spoke. “I 
could confidently leave a much more serious case in 
his hands; and,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
kindly eyes, ‘I predict that he is going to cut me out 
entirely, in this region, in less than two years’ time. 
Eh, Doctor Morton ?” 

The color mounted to Percy's forehead at this high 

raise, and the duchess smiled most benignly upon 

im. Sir Henry Harwood was her oracle upon aftairs 
of health and medical regimen. 

“You will do well to see your patient once a day 
for the remainder of the week,” he continued. “She 
is evidently still laboring under some mental ex- 
citement, which may induce feyer unless she is 
watched.” 

Percy bowed acquiescence, and Sir Henry, hearing 
the carriage without, shook hands with her grace 
and then turned to leave the room, 

“Are you going back to town ?” he asked Percy, as 
they passed out. “Ifso, jump inand give me your 
company.” 


Percy could not refuse this hearty, off-hand invita- 
tion, while he felt more and more drawn toward the 
man every moment. 

So they rode back together, Perey accompanying 
his superior to the station, where he remaimed until 
the train arrived. 

“Do you ever run up to London, Morton?” Sir 
Henry asked, just as he was about to enter a coach. 

— “Occasionally; but i am sticking pretty close to 
business just now. ‘You understand—I have my 
reputation to make,” Percy answered, smiling. 

“That is right; but come to see we when you are 
intown. You will always tind me at this address 
from four to six, P. M., and after eightin the even- 
ing. I want to see more of you, young man.” 

He slipped a card into his hand as he spoke. 

Percy thanked him; then the two men shook hands 
warmly as Sir Henry i aboard, and the train 
steamed away toward London, while our young 
pee went back to his office, feeling that the day 

been a remarkably eventful one for him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS STEWART IS PRONOUNCED OUT OF DANGER. 
_ The next morning, about eleven o’clock, Dr. Percy 
Morton made his second visit to Miss Helena Stewart. 

He found her seated at a window, in a dark blue 
velvet lounging chair. She was clad in a dainty 
white wrapper of some fine sheer material, trimmed 
with a profusion of rare lace, and bound at the waist 
with a mass of delicate blue ribbons. In her white 
hands she held aluxuriant spray of pale pink Scotch 
roses, and she made a bewildering picture with her 
golden head resting against the softly cushioued 
chair, her pure cameo-cut profile delicately outlined 
by the rich velvet. 

She glanced up with a quick look of interest as the 
servant announced “Dr. Morton,” and eagerly scruti- 
nized the young physician’s face, while a faint flush 
arose to her temples. 

Mrs. Stewart arose at his entrance, and went for- 
ward to greet him; then, turning to the beautiful 
convalescent, she said, with a smile of pride and 
affection which betrayed how completely her heart 
was bound up in her fair daughter: 

“Helena, dear, this is your physician, Dr. Morton, 
oe daughter, Miss Stewart.” 

ercy acknowledged the introduction with quiet 
courtesy, although he marveled at the loveliness of 
the fair girl, while she greeted him with a bow anda 
ravishing smile. 

“You will exeuse your physician for not being 
ceremonious, Miss Stewart,” Percy said, as he at 
once drew a chair to her side, and lightly laid his 
fingers upon her white, blue-veined wrist. “My visit 
to-day is a mere matter of form, I perceive,” he 
| adde , lightly, “for you are very much improved, 


and a day or two more will serve to make you quite 
yourself again.” | 

“T am already quite myself, with the exception of a | 
wifle of weakness, if mamma and our friend, the 
duchess, would only allow me to think so,” Miss 
Stewart replied, in a marvelously sweet, rich voice, 
while she turned a full, clear glance upon the young 
doctor. ‘They are making altogether too much of a 
simple fainting turn,” she added, with asstmed in- 
difference. 

“A simple fainting turn, Helena! I pray I may 
never witness a serious one, then,” Mrs. Stewart ex- 
claimed, bestowing an anxious glance upon her 
daughter. “It is the greatest mystery what could 
have caused it.” | 

Miss Stewart shrugged her shoulders impatiently. | 

“Oh, never mind what caused it, mamma; it is past | 
now. Let us talk of something more agreeable. Dr. | 
Morton, did you ever see a more delightful place 
than Osterly Park in the month of May ?” 

Percy had been observing his patient very closely, 
and he was quick to notice the little shiver that ran 
over her, when her mother had touched upon the 
cause of her illness; the uervous twitching of her 
beautiful lips, and the quiver of her white lids, and 
he was more than ever sure that the glove and ring, 
which even then were safely tucked within his vest- 
pocket, were very closely connected with the mystery 
of yesterday’s startling occurrence. 

“Truly I never did,” he replied, willing to humor 
her by changing the subject, and strangely influenced 
by the peculiar charm of her manner. “If have often 
admired the place from a distance, but I never real- 
ized a tithe of its beauty until I was summened here 
yesterday. While I deeply deplore the necessity 
that brought me here, I cannot fail to appreciate the 


pleasure that Iam reaping from it,” he concluded, 
with a glance of admiration at his companion, 

Helena Stewart shot a quick, shy look at him, and 
her color deepened beautifully; it was as if the ris- 
ing sun had tinged her pure skin with his most deli- 
cate flush. 

“See what a beautiful view T have from my win- 
dow !” she said, turning away to hide it. “See how 
eth the park slopes away to the highway; 
notice the river in the distance, and the town grace- 
fully skirting its banks. Kingston isa place of con- 
siderable interest, I find,” she went on, animatedly. 
“Thave been reading about the Saxon Kings that 
were crowned here, and of the council which Egbert 
convened here so many hundreds of years ago. The 
duchess has some old Roman coins that were found 
among the ruins of the old town; you ought to see 
them, Dr. Morton; they are very curious.” | 

“No doubt; such old relics are often very interest- 
ing,” Percy remarked, thinking that she was very 
clever as Well as fair; and then the conversation 
drifted to relics of antiquity in general. Miss 
Stewart and her mother. had traveled largely, and 
such things appeared to have a peculiar charm for 
them both. 

Helena herself was extremely well-read and ver 
entertaining in conversation, and Percy was beguilec 
pate making a very unprofessional call of a full 

our. 

When the clock upon the mantel chimed twelve 
musical strokes, he looked up astonished and a red 
flush shot over his face. 

He arose immediately. 

“Tam afraid I am lacking in professional discre- 
tion,” he remarked, smilingly. “Miss Stewart, for 


an invalid, your magnetic power has been very strong 
this morning.” 

She swept him an electric glance from beneath her 
silken lashes, and asilvery laugh rippled over her 
red lips. 

“Thank you, Dr. Morton,” she replied, ‘you know 
some one has said that a ‘merrie heart doeth good 
like medicine, and I am sure thatthis cheerful chat 
has done me more good than any number of your 
powders and pills.” 

“It is my turn now to return thanks,” Perey re- 
sponded, laughing, “though I am inclined to think 
coe ee rather a doubtful one to wy skill! as 


“No, indeed; that was proved beyond question 
yesterday,” Miss Stewart replied, quickly and 
earnestly, “and I feel very grateful for your faithful- 
ness and energy in treating me. I trust, however, 
I may never require the like again,” she concluded, 
a sudden pallor driving the color from her cheek. 


Mrs. Stewart who had been sitting near them until 
‘how, arose to answer a knock at the door, and Percy 
bending near his patient said in a low voice intended 
for her ear alone: 
| “The occurrence must be its own warning; many 
‘such attacks would result in lasting injury to the 

heart. Miss Stewart, do not ever allow yourself again 
to be shocked or frightened into such a state, if you 
can possibly avoid it.” 

Helena Stewart sat suddenly erect and her proud 
head was lifted with an air of haughty defiance. 

“You speak in riddles, Dr. Morton,” she said, 
coldly; ‘“‘why will everybody persist in declaring 
thatI have been frightened?’ she concluded, im- 
patiently. 

“Miss Stewart I am a physician—I have studied 
the human system for some years, and science 
teaches thatcertain causes produce certain effects. 
There is nothing abont you to indicate a teudency to 
such attacks as you suffered yesterday, therefore 
aber must have beensome foreign cause for it. Be- 
sides— 

He hesitated, and Miss Stewart gave him a quick, 
startled look. 

“Besides what?’ she demanded, with a swift, in- 
drawn breath. 
| Mrs, Stewart was returning, and there was no time 
for him to say more at that time, even if he had 
thought best to do so, and he merely added: 

“You will do well to keep quiet fora day or two 
longer: then you may resume your ordinary pur- 
suits, if you like.” 2 

He bowed politely to both ladies, and then went 
quietly from the room. ny ‘ 

Helena Stewart sat like a statue by the window, her 
face pale and anxious, her eyes glittering with a half- 
frightened look, her lips compresed into a white, 


straight line. 

She did not move until she heard a quick, firm 
tread upon the gravel beneath her window; then 
she started, a crimson flush sink all her face, her 
eyes softened, and she leaned eagerly forward and 
watched Perey Morton until he disappeared around 
a curve in the avenue. 

A sigh of regret escaped her when she could sce 
him no longer. 

“He is the grandest man I have ever seen,” she 
wurmured, musingly, and unaware that she was 
giving utterance to her thoughts. f 

“Ot whom are you speaking, Helena?” inquired 
Mrs. Stewart, shooting a suspicious glance at her 
daughter. 

“Of Dr. Morton,” Miss Stewart confessed, in no 
wise abashed at having been overheard. 

“Helena!” 

“Well, mamma?” 

“TL hope you will let Dr. Morton alone; you have 
played the coquette long enough; it, is high time 
that you began tothink and plan seriously for your 
future prospects.” 
is A mocking smile played over Helena’s beautiful 
ips. 

“You do enough of that for the whele family, 
mamma,” she retorted, with none too much respect 
in her tone. 

Mrs. Stewart volored angrily. 

“Haye you no desire to become the Duchess of 
Jersey ?” 

“What I may or may not desire might not serve to 
make me such.” 

“You know better, Helena,” returned her mother, 
excitedly ; “you know that her grace is very fond of 


you—that she desires to see you the wife of her 
sxrandson—Lord Nelson. Iam sure she invited us 
here that yeu might see more of each other, and conu- 
summate an engagement. I thought it was the 
height of your ambition to achieve such a distinction 
—to wear the strawberry leaves.” 

“T should like to be a duchess, I admit,” Helena an- 
swered, eouens uly, “I should enjoy being mis- 
tress of Osterly Park”—her eyes resting lingeringly 
ou the fair landscape without’— dipping my fingers 
in its well-filled coffers and occupying the proud 
position that Lord Nelson could give me; but——” 

“But what?’ came impatiently from Mrs. Stewart. 

“Wealth, position, and title are not all that sheuld 
be taken into consideration in settling one’s fate for 
all time.” 

“Indeed! what has brought you te such a philo- 
sophical conclusion ?” inquired her mother, with an 
accent of scorn, while she studied the fair face at the 
window most SarnOnEl ys “If it was that handseme 
young dector’s face and fascinating address, I shall 
regret that we ever called him.” 

“Thank you, mamma; possibly it was a mistake; I 
might have escaped trials that we cannot foresee,” 
ironically responded Miss Stewart, an augry scarlet 
on her cheek. 

“Oh, Helena! youknow I did not mean that!” cried 
the elder lady, in a voice of horror, as she compre- 
hended hew much her words implied. Of course I 
know that he saved your life—that you would have 
died but for him; but—you shall not make a fool of 
yourself over him’—this with an imperative tap of 
her foot. “You know,” she resumed, “what I have 
set my heart upon; to see your future position as- 
sured—to see you mistress of all this fair domain”’— 
and she waved her shapely hand toward the lovely 


view without—“‘would inake me supremely happy. 
You would never want for anything, and I am sure 
that Lord Nelson is a man that any woman might be 
proud to win for her husband.” ey 

“Lord Nelson is well enough,” Helena answered, 
with downcast eyes, and toying with the spray of 
fading roses she still held, ‘but he is younger than I, 
and I do not love him.” 

“Nonseuse! he is a4 man whom any woman could 
honor and respect, Iam sure.” 

“Very true; but is that all that is necessary to 
make married life happy or even tolerable, mamma ?” 
Helena demanded, sternly, turning her flushed, ear- 
nest face toward her inother. 

“Helena, I cannot understand you; I never saw 
you in such a mood before. What possesses you to- 
day! Hitherto you have been as anxious for this 
match as I. But hark! there comes Lord Nelson 
himself; hesent to aska few moments ugo if he wight 
come up to see you.” fl 

Mrs, Stewart arose at the sound of a tap, and going 
to the door admitted a fine-looking young man of 
about twenty years. 

He was tall, and of slender make, with light hair 
and fair skin. His features were delicate without 
being effeminate, and a yery pleasing expression 
rested upon them, 

His eye was full, large, and of a deep blue, meet- 
ng yours with an earnest, steadfast look which be- 
trayed the frankness and integrity of his character, 
the nobility of his spirit. 

Mrs. Stewart greeted him with marked gracious- 

ness. 

- “We were just talking of you,” she said, gayly, 
“come in and see for yourself how well Helena is 
looking. That smart young doctor has just been 


here, and he promises that she will be entirely her- 
self in a day or two.” 

All this was said to give Helena time to recover 
herself, for she had been, as her mother said, ina 
very unusual mood that morning, She now looked up 
at her visitor with her usual brilliant smile. 

“Lord Nelson, you are as welcome as the day;” 
she said, holding out her white hand to-him; “it is in- 
sufterably dull sitting idly here this charming morn- 
ing, Llong to be cautering over the moors on ‘Jet.’ ” 

“T[Thope you will be able to do so soon,” his lord 
ship returned, cordially claspiug her hand and look- 
ing unmistakable admiration at her from his fine 
blue eyes. “Jet isin the stable and needs exercise 
sadly, while [long for my usual companion. I was 
half tempted to ask Belle to ride with me this morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Stewart looked up startled. 

“Lord Nelson don’t put any such wild notions into 
that child’s head,” she said; “she is romp enough 
already, and ITshould never know a mowent’s peace 
if she should once get a notion that she might ride 
Jet; ne is much too spirited a horse for her.” 

The young lord laughed. 

“Twas atraid that I should make trouble if IT sug- 
gested it, so I was discreet and held ay peace. But 
really, madam,” he added, more seriously, “the child 
needs tobe amused; she has no companion of her 
-own age, and it is no wonder that she gets into inis- 
chief sometimes; she has to contrive all sorts of 
ways to kill time and keep from being downright 
homesick, while the rest of us are enjoying ourselves 
in our own way.” 

“Belle” was Mrs. Stewart's younger daughter. She 
was 2 bright, spirited, though somewhat willful girl, 


in her fifteeuth year; the ‘plague’ of hier sister's life 
because of her frank, truthful nature which was 
always conflicting with Helena’s crafty and hypo- 
cvitical tendencies. She never hesitated to speak her 
mind on ev: oceasion, and her just estimate of her 
sister’s character was anything hut agreeable to that 
young lady. 

She was rather a burden to her mother also, who 
was at a loss to know just what to do with her, She 
eould not endure the thought of being separated 
from herby putting her into a school, and yet she felt 
that the kind of life she was leading was, at her age, 
far from being good for her. 

Since she had been at Osterly Park, where there was 
no one of her age, she had indeed been at a loss to 
know _what to do with herself. When she was with 
Lord Nelson Hartwell, she was always at her best, 
for she recognized in him a kindred spirit. Her 
childish intuition told her that he was true and noble, 
that when he talked with her and tried to amuse her, 
he had no ax of his own to grind, but was trying, in 
aspirit of real kindness, to make life a little less 
lonely and tedious for her. If he chided or found 
fault with her, she received it meekly, when she 
‘wonld angrily resent anything of the kind from her 
mother or sister, for she knew that he meant it for 
her good. 

“She ought to be studying every day,” Mrs. Stewart 
remarked, in reply to his lordship’s assertion, “I 
have half a mind to advertise for a governess and 
companion for her.” 

“I think that would be an excellent plan, Mrs. 
Stewart,” the young man returned. “I am sure that 
Belle needs employment as well as companionship.” 

“That is very true; I thank you for the suggestion, 


and I shall advertise at once,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
with decision. 

Lord Nelson now turned his attention to Helena, 
and they were soon interested in planning some ex- 
cursion for the following week.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HAZEL SEEKS A SITUATION. 


ANTED—A YOUNG LADY, ABOUT EIGHTEEN 
or nineteen, who has just completed her education, | 

and would like a position as governess and companion to 
a miss of fifteen. Must have the best of references, both | 
as to character and capability. Apply in person or by 
letter at No, — Hyde Park Corner, London, during the 
Pestobiiery in June, between the hours of twelve and two 

This was the advertisement which caught the eye 
of Hazel Gay one afternoon during the second week 
in June, while she was looking over the daily paper. 

“T believe that is just what I want,” she said,a 
quick flush suffusing her beautiful face. 

She read it over again, slowly and carefully, and 
then sat a long time, a serious look in her eyes, as if 
thoughtfully considering some important subject. 

“T will do it,” she said at last, in a resolute tone; 
and taking a pair of scissors from her work-basket, 
she cut'the advertisement out and transferred it to 
her pocket-book. 

In about two weeks Hazel was to graduate from 
the school where she had been a pupil forso many 
years. 

For more than a year the question, “What shall I 
do when my school days are over?” had weighed 
heavily on her heart. 


She did not forget that Perey had always said that 


he should make a home for her, and they would live 
together, and for a long time she had looked forward 
to such a life as the very acme of her happiness. 

But, as we have before hinted, during the last year 
“a change had come o’er the spirit of her dream,” 
gud she had gradually come to feel that it could 
not be. ¢ y 

She had always called lierself Percy’s sister, and 
spoken of him as her brother to her teachers and 
mates, while she had ever submitted to his guidance 
as a younger sister naturally would to a brother 
several years older than if. 

With Perey, however, it was different. Every year, 

as Hazel developed more and more into perfect 
womanhood, he experienced greater satisfaction im 
the knowledge that she was of no kin to him. He 
knew he loved her with all his great heart—this 
queenly, beautiful girl, with her exuberant spirit, 
yet with a depth of character which few girls at her 
age possessed—and, secretly, he was plpasing to 
ee Hb as his wife when her school days should be 
ended. 
_ During the earlier part of the last school year he 
had come one evening to make her a little visit and 
he brought a gift with him—a charming little watch, 
which she had been longing to possess, but never 
dared to breathe her wish aloud. 

Hazel was delighted with it, and, in the excess of 
her pleasure, she clasped both hands about his arm, 
raised herself on the tips of her toes, and kissed him. 

“Percy, you are the dearest brother in the world!” 
she cried, joy beaming from every feature of her 
lovely face. 

The quick color flashed to his brow, and a look of 

ain contracted it, for she had all the innocence and 
Peden of a child in this expression of her gratitude, 


and the fear smote him that she would never learn 
to love him other than asa brother, 

He drew himself up and slightly away from her. 

“But, Hazel, I am not really your brother, you 
know,” be said, in a constrained tone. 

Ashock went through her, depriving her of her 
color and her joy. A feeling of shame took posses- 
sion of her, 

Had she been hoidenish and unlady-like, forward 
and rude? And did he feel it needful to reprove her 
thus for her freedom with him—to make her feel 
that now she was a young lady grown, and she must 
not be so willing to bestow her kisses and caresses 
upon young men? 

It was a keen arrow in her soul. 

She knew he was not her brother, but he had been 
so good to her always that she loved him like a—yes, 
she was sure that no sister ever loved a brother more 
dearly than she loved Percy; then why should she 
not give expression to that affection? 

Then another shock, more terrible than the first, 
followed, as a sudden light broke in upon her. 

Did she love Percy after a sisterly fashion? Had 
the absorbing, almost idolatrous affection which she 
possessed for him anything of a fraternal nature 
about it? 

No, it was far deeper, tenderer, more sacred; and 
the revelation, so sudden and startling, almost con- 
gealed her, and her heart sank like a lump of lead, as. 
she thought that perhaps she had unconsciously be- 
ayed this, and Percy had felt it necessary to restrain 
and reprove her for it. 

Still her pride would not allow her to betray any- 
thing of this inward struggle. a 

Her face flushed hotly, then paled, while she man- 
aged to reply quietly, and with an air of humility 
that touched and thoroughly deceived him: _ 


I know it, Percy; but you haye always been so 
good to me that I could not help regarding you as 
a brother.” | 

He longed to take her into his arms, and tell her all 
that wus in his heart, to probe her own and see if he 
could not awaken in it something of the passion that 
so nearly deprived him of composure. 

But no, he told himself, he would wait until she 
was through school; it would not be best to startle 
her now and distract her thoughts from her studies. 
But after she should graduate he would tell her how, 
for long years, she had been growing to be a part of 
his very self; he would win her with all the tender- 
ness and eloquence, of which he was master, to be- 
come his wife. 

But, UA RORSCLDAERY, he had done mischief that 
night which he woul hhave given worlds to undo, had 
he known. 

The storm that swept over Hazel’s soul after he left 
her, bowed her to the earth. It had found her a happy 
child, it left her a suffering woman, and the fierce 
struggle made her weak and ill for several days, 80 
that she was unable to see Percy the next time he 
came. 

When they did meet again he was troubled and 
anxious about her eae 

She was pale, and showed her recent illness more 
than he would have believed possible. Her manner 
was quiet and subdued, very unlike the free, out- 
Bpor en merry Hazel of old; but he attributed this 
change to the state of her health. 

She gave him her hand when they met, but did not 
offer her lips as usual, and when he bent to kiss her 
she turned him her pale, cold cheek. 

This pained him, but did not awaken a suspition of 
the truth, and then she began to question him, about 


his life in Kingston, and kept him so busy tallting of 


pis own affairs that he had no opportunity to discuss 
ners. 

He went away troubled and perplexed, and this 
state, of feeling only increased as time passed. 

Hazel was as lovable aud beautiful as ever, She 
was brilliant and fascinating in conversation, and 
yet he was conscious of a radical change in her. 

She never refused the caress which he never forgot 
at meeting or parting : ‘she submitted to it in a quiet, 
lady-like Way ; mut never offered it now in her free; 
merry way as of old. 

“Tam afraid thatthis last year is too much for you, 
Hazel,” he said, at one time, “I fear that you are 
wearing yourself out.” d 

“No, indeed, Perey, I am perfectly well,” she an- 
swered, with animation, “and I am enjoying my work 
80 much—TI am looking forward to my graduation 
very hopefully.” > 

“Still | cannot feel quite easy about .”” he per- 
sisted; “you have not seemed like fourseit for 
months—you are not my ‘Witch Hazel at all,” he 
eoncluded, smiling wistfully, and regarding her anx- 


ously. 

Hazel felt startled, For the world she would not 
have him suspect the nature of the change in her. 
She must do something to allay his fears. 

“T am getting rather old to be the witch I used to 
be,” she said, with a ees little laugh, and then she 
began chatting more like her old self, although, if he 
had been less glad to see her so, he must have noticed 
the unnatural constraint there was about her. 

“T shall be glad when it is all over,’ he told her, 
“when I can have you all to myself. I will have you 
riding horseback every day, and see if we cannot 
freshen np these fading roses somewhat,” touching 
her cheek softly. ‘I must be looking after a house 
and a housekeeper pretty soon; how Many rooms do 


you think we shall need, dear?” 

- A burning blush mounted to Haze!’s brow at this 
question; but she stooped to pick up a pin from the 
carpet before replying. 

“I do not know; do not do anything about it, Percy, 
until—until I am Mayo school,” she said, con- 

strainedly; and he could get nothing more satisfac- 
tory from her, although he tried several times after 
that; while, with a sense of impatience and keenest 
eset he was always conscious that she was drifting 
arther and farther away from him—that an intangi- 
ble barrier had risen between them, and he had no 
power to sweep it away. 


During this time, however, Hazel had made up her 
re that she should not go to Kingston to live with 

ercy. 

He was not her brother—he had told her so; she 
had no claim upon him, beyond what his kindness, 
ae Dp promises to his father to care for her, in- 
volved. 

Her little fortune had all. or nearly all, been spent 
upon her education, and she was determined that 

e would not bea burden upon him. Her proud 
spirit rebelled at the thought of cones Peep fas 
upon his bounty, and she sternly resolved that she 
would take care of herself. 

It was with this determination in view that she so 
carefully cut the advertisement from the daily 
paper, as mentioned above. She meant to apply for 
the situation as governess and companion to the miss 
of fifteen. 

It was a bold step to take without advice, and she 
was conscious that Percy would oppose it with all 
the strength of his will; but with her mind once 
made up she would not be turned from her purpose. 


She meant to make the engagement before telling 
him, and having thus committed herself, he woul 
be powerless to prevent it. 

It would be a little troublesome to make the ap- 
plication the last week in June, for the examinations 
and Croan: exercises came then, and she would be 
very busy. 

But she determined to attend to the matter at the 
very beginning of the week, and have it off her mind. 

Accordingly, one morning, she asked the princi- 
pal of the school if she would give her a recommen- 

ation for character and qualification to teach, and 
was gratified by receiving, an hour later, a letter 
from Madame Hawley, setting forth, inglowing terms, 

her rank in scholarship, and speaking of herin the 
highest praise personally. 

Armed with this, she started out at twelve the 
same day, called a cab, and was driven to Hyde Park 
Corner, where she was set down before an imposing 
residence, with a great coat-of-arms blazoned over 
the ponderous door. 

Ringing the bell, she was ushered through a mag- 
nificent hall to asmall reception-room on the right, 
where she was told to wait. ‘ 

She sat down and guicey, amused herself by look- 
ing at the beautiful things all about her. 

“It would be delightful to live in such aplace, if all 
this was one’s own,” she thought, with a sigh of ap- 
preciation, as her eye roved from picture to picture, 
from statue to vase, each in itself a work of high art, 
and of great value. 

_ Presently she was interrupted by the entrance of a 
trim servant-girl in a pretty lace cap and elaborate 
apron. 

“Please, miss,” she said, smilingly, “my lady would 
like you to walk up stairs.” 4 Mi 


ee I (NY nee. Poe evens 

Hazel arose and followed her guide up the wide, 
beautiful stair-way, and was ushered into a lofty 
room on the second floor. 

Here she found two ladies, one a genial, pleasant- 
loolgas old lady of about sixty years, with the love- 
lest ‘ite hair, clustering about her face, and an 
imperial, handsome woman, who instantly chilled 
ie by the critical glance thatshe bestowed upon 

er, 


“You ave Miss: Gay ?” rem ithe younger of the 
two ladies, inagtenely, and glan at the card that 
sent up. 


“And you have called, I presume, in answer to the 
advertisement regarding a governess and com- 
panion, You are very prompt in your application.” 

Hazel flushed slightly at this. 

“The reason for my coming!so early ‘is that my 
school closes this week, a my time will be very 
fully oceupied later,” she aoe ae explained, 

“Do you graduate then?’ inquired Mrs. Stewart, 
for it was she who was in search of a governess and 
pepani for Belle. 

“T do.” 

“T suppose you have a recommendation of your 
qualifications,” the lady observed, studying the beau- 
tiful face and tigure opposite her. 

Hazel took an envelope from the dainty little bag 
that she carried, and passed it to her, 

“Hun !” remarked Mrs. Stewart, after running her 
eyes overit. “I shonld judge that you were a favo- 


rite with madam. She says you are very proficient 
in both music and drawing. I’m glad of that—Miss 
Belle, make up your mind to spend two or three 
hours daily at the piano,” 

Miss Belle made a comical grimace, and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

The action was so droll that Hazel’s eyes began to 
twinkle, and a smile of amusement to struggle at the 
corners of her pretty mouth, ose eus Belle 
laughed outright, tossed her wayward head, and 
cried, merrily: 

“Miss Gay, I hope you are not very ferocious, for, 
if you come to us, [ am the incorrigible pupil whom 
you are expected to reduce to order.” 

A smile, like a ray of warmest sunlight, broke over 
Hazel’s face at this, and she felt instantly that she 
ane be good friends with the frank, outspoken 
girl. 

But before she could reply, Mrs. Stewart exclaimed, 
reproachfully : 

“Ferocious! What an expression to use to a young 
lady, Belle! I must insist upon your being more re- 
fined in your language. Miss Gay, won't you play 
something for us?_ I am something of a critic in 
music myself,” the lady continued, glancing across 
the room toward a handsome upright piano. 

Hazel flushed. 

She was not shy about playing before people usu- 
ally, but the word ‘critic,’ and something in Mrs. 
Beware imperious manner, disconcerted her some- 


| what, 

The duchess had been quietly observant of Hazel 
ever since she entered the room. She saw ata glance 
that she was a little lady, in spite of the fact that she 
was applying for a “situation,” and her kind heart 
went out to her in sympathy mingled with admira- 


tion. She now arose, and turned; with a gracious 
smile, to her, saying, as she saw her shrink from the 
ares age es ‘ : eee 
“My dear, perhaps it is not easy for you to play 
from memory; but I have quite a collection of Led 
puts here, Come and select something to play 
‘or us.” 
She led the way to the piano, and laid out a dozen 
or more pieces for Hazel to choose from. 
aie xoung girl gave her a grateful glance, accom- 
oe By alow “Thank you,” and began to turn over 
16 Music. > 
Tt was nearly all familiar to her, and she told her 
ladyship that she would play anything that she 


liked. 

The duchess laid two pieces on the rack, giving her 
another reasstring smile, and then Hazel sat down 
to her work. 

She played brilliantly and correctly, and Belle 
Stewart was charmed to her side before she was half 
through, watching her skillful fingers with admiring 


eyes. 
wat T could learn to play, like thal, I wouldn’t mind 
the practice,” she said, when Hazel paused; “but it 
is just dreadful to have to sit hour after hour draum- 
ming away at a dull exercise, and counting ‘one, two, 
three, four’ over and over.” 
on SKS the counting ?”’ said Hazel, siniling. 
—hate it” 
have one collection of exercises which I think 
Sau gia not call dull; they are prettier than many 
pieces.” 
“But you have to count all the same,” 
Pele esi one must keep time, to be a. good mu- 
sician.” 
—- itis so oe ” ee eee 
azel glanced at some fancy work tliat the girl 
held in her Hands, a a 
you like to crochet?" she asked. 
Yes, indeed ; it is delightful work.” 


4 
| “But you have to count,” observed Hazel, with an 
arch look, 

“Y-es,” and for an instant Belle seemed slightly 
disconcerted. 

“Do you ever find it ‘tedious’? pursued Hazel, 

“Oh, no; one can make such lovely things that one 
does not stop to think of the oun IE 

“And that is a in music,” Hazel returned. 
“One can make 8 | lovely melody if one plays in 
time, that one does not mind the counting.” 

“I never thought of it in that way before,” Belle 
said, looking up with real interest. “It has always 
been ‘Belle, you must count ir time—you will 
never make a player, Belle, if you don't keep time— 
child, what dreadful work you are making with that 
exercise,’ until the counting has grown to be such a 
REEDS I cannot think of anything else,” quoted the 
girl, with a droll mixture of mischief and pathos. 

“That is a great mistake,” Hazel said, quietly; then 
turning to the duchess, she asked : 

macnn’ anything else you would like me to 
play 

“Yes, please; here is alittle thing that I am very 
fond of,” and her grace placed an arrangement of 
“The Shepherd Boy,” before her, then went back to 
her seat near Mrs. Stewart. a 

“Take my advice,” she said, in a low tone, under 
cover of the music, “and engage that girl—she will 

be just the companion that Belle needs; she has 
already given her alesson in music that she will 
never forget.” 


y CHAPTER XIV. 
“WILL NOTHING MOVE YOU FROM YOUR PURPOSE?” 


Tt takes a delicate touch and great nicety of ex- 
pression to play “The Shepherd Boy” effectively, 
simple as itis. But it was also one of Hazel’s favor- 
ites, and putting her whole soul in it, the very air 
tt to quiver and thrill with the sweet, plaintive 
melody. 

The duchess thanked her with her most gracious 
smile, a8 she arose from the piano. 

“You are a true musician,” she said, looking ad- 
miringly into Hazel’s flushed, expressive face; ‘‘you 
feel every note that you touch.” 

“When could ou come to us, Miss Gay?" Mrs. 
Stewart inquired, her habitual imperiousness greatly 
modified by real respect for the girl who possessed 
such rare talent, and who was evidently areal lady. 

“My school will close on Thursday—I[ shall be at 
liberty then,” Hazel quietly replied. But her heart 
sank within her as she thought of the trial in reserve 
for her in the resistance that she would have to meet 
from Perey when he should learn of her decision. 

“Would you object to leaving London—to going to 
the sea-shore for three or tour months?” Mrs. Stewart 
continued. 

“Oh, no; I love the sea,” Hazel said, her face 
growing luminous at the suggestion. 

She had long pined for the sea, waste regarded 
almost as her natural element, fot ‘ing lived so 
many years in the very midst of if,on her island 
home, with Perey and his dtaeien 

“That is well,” remarked. Mrs. art, in a satis- 
fied tone. “for we have takem @ villa at Brighton, 
where we shall remain until the last of September 


and we leave the tirst day of July. Can you be ready 
by that time?” 

“Yes, madam,” but some of her lovely color for- 
sook her face atthe thought of going so far away 
from Percy. : 

If she wentto Brighton she felt that she might not 
see him during the whole sumbpier, and such a separa- 
tion would bea bitter trial to her. Nevertheless, she 
was steadfast in her purpose; she liad made up her 
-mnind to earn ‘her own living and not be dependent 
upon him, and this opening attracted her, for she 
was greatly drawn toward the young girl whose 
companion she was to be. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Stewart, complacently, an 
think you may come to us; ‘that is,” she added, 
directing a quick, keen glance toward her, “if the 
terms I offer meet with your approval. Your salary 
for the tirst year will be fifty pounds, besides your 
living. Atthe end of that time, if we both should 
desire to prolong the arrangement, we can consult 
further regarding the, question of remuneration. 
You are to act both as: eognces and companion to 
my daughter, and I shall expect that four hours of 
every day will be devoted strictly to lessons; after 
that you will see that Miss Belle attends faithfully to 
practice for a couple of hours. During the remainder 
of the day you shall both be at liberty to do as you 
like. Will you accept the position under these con- 
ditions ?” . r 

Hazel signified her willingness to do so ina few 
well-chosen words. 

“Very well, then,” her patroness returned; ‘we 
will consider that you are engaged. Monday will 
be the first day of July, and we leave at ten o'clock 
for Brighton. I will send a carriage for you at 
nine. ; ¥ 


Mrs, Stewart arose as she spoke, thus signifying 
that the interview was at an end. 

She was about to ring for a servant to show Hazel 
out, when Bella interposed. 

“Let me go down with Miss Gay, mamma,’’she 
said, — aS 

“Yes, dear, if you like,” her mother replied, indif- 
ferently, as she bowed to her prospective governess. 

Hazel then turned politely to take leave of the 
duchess, who smiled upon her in a motherly way that 
quite won her heart. 

“Good-norning, my dear,’ she said, kindly. “You 
will like Brighton, [ am sure; it-isoneof the most 
delightfal places in the world to spend the sum- 
mer in. . 

Hazel could have kissed the hem of her garment 
for her graciousness, in which there was not the 
slightest tinge of arrogance, and, giving her a grate- 
ful glance, she passed quietly from the room. 

“Miss Gay, I know Lam ig to like you ever so 
much,” said Belle, as the door closed after them, 
while she confidentially linked her arm within Hazel’s. 
“You're nota bit Jofty, as I have imagined English 
governesses are. I even suspect that you like a 
good time now and then yourself,” and she shot a 
merry glance out of her restless black eyes as she 
concluded, 

Hazel laughed musically, and pressed the plump 
hand that rested on her arm in a friendly way. 

“Thank you, Miss Belle,” she began. 

“There, stop that, once for all, if you please!” in- 
terposed Belle, with pretty authoritativeness, “I 
won't be ‘Miss’ to anybody whom [ like, and who is 
to be with me every day, unless it is a servant. I 
want to be just ‘Belle’ from this time out.” 

“If your mamma would approye——” Hazel com- 


menced, doubtfully. 3 

“Mamma must approve, I just worl have it; and 
she enforced her words with an emphatic tap of her 
pretty kid slipper. y By ve 

“Now, Miss Gay, by the way, what is your Christian 
aera 1 il oe continued, in her impulsive way. 

“Hazel.” 

“Oh, that is very pretty, and it just suits you, too. 
May I call youn Hazel?’ 

“I should like you to do so, if Mrs. Stewart does not 
object,” said Hazel, smiling. 

“Of course she won't object. Why, we are to be 
companions, you know, and who ever heard of any- 
one saying ‘Miss’ toa girl you’re with every day in 
the year. I do not believe you are so very muck 
older than I, either. J am fifteen.” 

“And Iam eighteen,” returned Hazel, frankly, but 
BE a little laugh at this indirect question regarding 

er age. 

“Well, three years don’t make one so very much 
older, though T expect you are ever so much more 
clever than I shall be when Iam eighteen. Only 
think, you are ready to graduate and able to teach, 
while I hardly know my grammar correctly yet.” 

“But I have been in school for a good many years 
without any interruption,” said Hazel, feeling more 
and more drawn toward this bright, ingenuous girl. 

“T am afraid it will be too hard for you to teach all 
the rest of the summer, after studying So hard as 

you must have had to do to get iy to graduate,” 

elle said, with an anxious glance at her new friend. 
“But we are going to the sea, where it will be cooler 
than in London, and, Miss Gay—Hazel”—with an 
arch, appealing glance—‘we will have just the jol- 
liest times! Mamma has taken the loveliest villa, 
all furnished, and the grounds slope right down to 


‘the beach. Our rooms join, and look out upon the 
ocean. I have a boat, all my own, and we are to have 
some nice saddle-horses, Do you ride?” 

“No, I have never learned to ride,” Hazel answered, 
with deepening color, as she remembered that Percy 
had said she should have a horse and ride with him 
after school was over,*butI can row. My home,when 
I was a little girl, was on an island in the sea, and I 
can do almost spins with a boat,” 

That is lovely, for I shall have to learn to row, and 
you can teach me. Whata pity that we must spend 
four long hours over lessons and two more at-prac- 
zie every day!” Belle concluded, with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

azel laughed been ‘ 

“But for the study and practice I should not come 
to you, you know,” she said. 

“True, and I know 1 need it, too. I have been out 
of school a good while now traveling with mamma 
and Helena—that is py grown up sister—and mamma 
says I shall be a regular dunce if [I do not get at my 
nookR, again pretty soon, But I do love a good 

me. 

“So do I,” Hazel responded, heartily, “but I always 
enjoy it a great deal better when I earn it.” 

“Earn it? What do you mean ¢” 

“Why, if there is anything that must be done, such 
as atadly or practice, and I am faithful in my duty, 
Lalways feel that I have earned the rest and. reerea- 
tion that come after it,” Hazel explained, 

“Y-e8; but I don’t like duties much,” said Belle, 
with a shrug of her pretty shoulders, and looking 
very grave. F 

“What a rueful face,” said Hazel, merrily,and play- 
fully tapping the young girl’s rosy cheeks with the 
tips of her fingers. ‘What would life amount to with- 
out duties?” “ont 


“Shall you be very, strict?” Belle asked, searching 
the face of her governs ject inquiri * 

“T shall want to do whatis night, ry ee re- 
plied, earnestly. “You would no! Frepeceme, if I did 
not, and it rarer honorable in.me to accept 
the ‘position, which, Mrs, Stewart hag offered ane aud 
not try to do my very best for you. But I must not 


stop longer with yay now. I haye study and work 
el fa me, so I will say good-by to you for a 
week.” 

The two girls had come very slowly through the up- 
per corridor and down thelong stair-way to the lower 
‘hall, and now Belle reluctantly withdrew her hand 
from Hazel’s arm to let her go. 

“T shall wish the time away,” shesighed. “TI think 
you are just delightful, and [ do hope you will learn 
to like me a little by and by.” 

Hazel's eyes danced. 

“Play that itis ‘by and by’ now,” she said, with an 
arch look and a lovely smile. 

“What! do you!—already ?” cried Belle, with a 
gasp of delight, and. impulsively throwing her arms 
phone her companion’s waist, she kissed her fondly on 

e lips. 

“Yes, indeed I do ‘already,’ and not ‘a little’ either,” 
responded Hazel, as she returned the caress, and 
then with another good-by she went away. 

* * ray * * * 


“Hazel, what does this mean?” 

Scene—A reception-room in Madame Hawley’s 
fashionable establishment for young ladies. Time— 
An hour after the graduating exercises of the semor 
class were concluded on commencement day. Dra- 
matis peneanes Pe reT. Morton, sitting pale and stern 
upon the sofa, an open letter in his hand,while Hazel, 
in her spotless graduating robes, and no less pale, 
but otherwise apparently composed, sat in a low 
rocker near him. 

“Tt means, Percy, just what it says,” the young girl 
replied to his brief query. 

Seen you are going to be a governess !” 

“Yes.” 

“That you will not allow me a brother’s privilegein 
caring for your future ¢” 

“You are not my brother, Percy. I have no real 
claim pen you.” 

“No claim upon me! Heavens! Hazel, you have 
every claim upon me,” Perey returned, in a low, in- 
tense tone. 

“You are very good to say so,” she answered, with 
downcast eyes, ‘and I know that your kind heart 

rempts you to do everything possible to shield my 

uture as you have shielded my past. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that no kindred tie unites us, and, 
to be frank, I am too prond to be dependent,” Hazel 
concluded, with rising color. 

. “No kindred tie unites us! Hazel,” the young 
physician repeated, in a voice full of pain, his lips 
whitening and ne “does no common bond 
unite our after all these years ?” P 

“OF course—I grant that,” she said, unsteadily. 
“You have always regarded me with kindness and 
affection ; believe me, I appreciate it, return it, and 
Tam very grateful——” i 


Percy interrupted her with a passionate gesture, 
whieh, however, she interpreted as one of impatience. 

“Hazel, never speak to me of gratitude again—I 
eannot bear it,” he said, constrainedly, the very 
efforthe made to control his suffering making him 
seem stern and displeased. You say I have treated 
you kindly, affectionately ; child, can you speak so 
coldly, so dispassionately, of our past relations? I 
have always regarded you as belonging to me; that | 
it wasmy right to shield and guard you from every 
possible ill, and I have looked forward to this day of 
youremancipation from school with hopes suc 
you can hardly comprehend. I believed that when 
you graduated you would come to me, and we would 
make a home for ourselves somewhere. I have 
planned for this, lived for this, until the hope has 
become almost apartof my life. You talk of de- 
pendence,” he continued, bitterly ; “think you that I | 
should owe you nothing for helping to make a pleas- | 
ant home for me—that it would not repay me a 
thousand times more thanthe costin pounds and 
shillings, to be able to return to a genial fireside 
after a hard day’s work; to have my life continually 
cheered and beautified by your familiar presence?” 

Hazel’s lips trembled. 

The picture was very attractive, and her heart 
yearned to make it a reality; but she knew that she 
could not go into his home to live in any such way. 

She lifted her eyes appealingly tohim. Why could 
he not understand that 1t never would do? 

His faee was very white and stern, and wore a 
stiangely Coat expression. 

She believed that he was very angry as well as 
grieved over her refusal to do as he wished. 

“But I should be dependent all the same,” she mur- 


mured, tremulously. “I hayeno money of my own— 
Shae has all been spent upon my education and— 
and 

“Well?” he questioned, gloomily, as she faltered 
and stopped. 

“T should need things ; there would be personal ex- 
penses now and then, and [ could not ask you—I 
could not ask any one for money.” 

“You should not, Hazel; [will settle an income 
upon you—the same amount as this woman offers 
you, and aig need never ask me for a penny,” he 
said, bending eagerly toward her, his face lighting 
as he thought how easily this difficulty might be 
overcome. 

ore if he had only told her the truth! if he had only 
said : 

“Hazel, love you. I have loved you for years. 
Come and be my wife, and thus make ray howe the 
brightest spot on earth to me,” how willingly she 
would have laid her hand in his and gone to him. 

But he did not dare to say this then. 

He told himself that she was still too young, that 
she could know nothing of such love as he felt for 
her, that her mind had been filled simply with books 
and study, and. she was too innocent to have any 
thonght of marriage as yet. 

He had planned to win her gradually when he could 
have her all to himself; to lead her by degrees to 
comprehend the absorbing passion that would 
darken all his future if he must lose ber. _ 

She made a little gesture of dissent at his proposal 
to settle a sum upon her. 

“That would amount to the same thing, Percy. You 
are very kind to think of it, but I could never spend 
a pace of it without feeling uncomfortable,” she 
said, 


He sprang to his feet and began pacing restlessly 
back and forth. 

“Will nothing move you from your purpose?” he 
cried, a feeling of despair at his heart. - 

“No, Percy, [think not. I believe that I am doing 
right,” Hazel replied, gently but firmly. 
e stopped shert and looked at her at this. 

Did she fear the gossip of idle tongues? he won- 
dered. Didshe fear that when people should learn 
that she was his sister only by adoption they would | 
question the propriety of their living together in the 
yar that he had planned? 

She sat there looking so fair and pure in her spot- 
less robes, with her pale, troubled face, and down- 
cast eyes, and her small white hands clasped upon 
her lap, that he could not believe that any such 
thought had ever entered her mind. 

Bué he was very blind. 4 

“No, you are not doing right, Hazel,” he said, 
gravely, “you are doing very wrong. I am your 
proper tanh ad by right of my .maturer years, by 
right of having helped to rescue you when you were 
a little child, and by right of my grandfather's injune- 
tion, when he lay dying, to care for you always and 
never let you want for any needful thing. What has 
come over you of late?” he went on, wore excitedly; 
“you havenot been like yourself during this last year; 
you have grown cold, reserved; you have repelled 
me and kept me at arms’ length, sometimes making 
me feel like astranger. What is it, Hazel? have 
ever offended or wounded you in any way?” 

He came nearer her and looked appealingly down 
upon her. 

“No, indeed, Percy,” Hazel replied, feeling that she 
must not allow him to imagine anything like this— 
he must not think that she had aught against him 


when he had always devoted himself to her in every 
possible way. “fam sorry if I have ever given you 
cause to think that; you have always been all that 
was kind and good. I have not meant to be cold or 
reserved,” she continued, rising and laying one hand 
upon his arm; “forgive me for unconsciously wound- 
ing you, my brother.” 

That last word smote him Neth for she had evi- 
dently uttered it with an effort, while he longed to 
be.s0 much more thau a brother to her. 

She was so lovely standing there in her fresh, 

oung beauty, and her touch thrilled every fiber of 

Bs hele until, for a moment, he lost control of him- 
self. 

He caught her to him in a fond embrace. 

“You shall not sue for forgiveness for an uninten- 
tional wrong,” he said, in a low, eager tone, “perhaps 
I have been too exacting—have expected too much. 
Thave forgotten that you are grown to young lady- 
hood, and of late, I have missed your childish ex- 
pressions of affection. But, oh! Hazel, if you would 
only give up this wild scheme! think a moment, 
dear, [am all alone in the world, but for you, and 
now you insist upon leaving me.” 

She looked up archly, and strove to conceal her 
emotion thus, though her face was like the clouds 
at sunset, while she trembled within his clasping 
arms to whieh she yielded for one delicious moment, 
telling herself that it was for the last time. 

“But you have done without me all these years 
that I have been at school, and I have done without 
you!” she began playfully, never dreaming that he 
would lay her words to heart in the way he did. 

pou neoure rer we can get along without each 
other indefinitely—all the affection, all the delightful 


memories of our childhood, all our hopes for the 
future count as nothing and ‘are to be ignored,” he 
interrupted, coldly, cut to the quick, his arms drop- 
ping from her like barsof lead. 

“Oh, Perey, you know I did not mean that,” Hazel 
ried, u sob bursting from her, “the only hard thing 
about my going to Brighton is that I shall not have 
your regular visits. I shall miss you more than I 


San expres 

His face lighted at her words, 

“Then don’t go; come to me as we iganed so long 
ago,” he pleaded, bending to lay his lips against her 
pure forehead. “We will have the suuggest home 
that I can find ; some good woman shall come to be 
companion and housekeeper for you; you shall have 
your horse, your flowers, and anything else you like, 
ae, ae will be as happy as in the old days on the 
island.” 

“Oh, if I might,” Hazel sighed within herself, “but 
Tnever could it, if, some time, he should bring 


some one else there to be mistress; it would be better 
never to £0 there at all.” 

“I cannot," she said, aloud. 
_ “Yon will not, you should have said,” he returned, 
in a displeased tone, and her heart was nearly burst 
ing with grief. 


She knew she could not bear the interview much 
longer, and she stepped a little away from him. 

“Please do not urge me any more, Percy,” she said, 
and her voice was cold aud constrained from the curb 
that she put upon herself.” I have given my promise 
to Mrs. Stewart, aud I cannot break it.” 


Then his manner changed, and he was the kind, 


Hosa n him at the thought of thus losing her out 
of his 


(00 BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XY. 
BELLE AND HAZEL MAKE A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


HE Stewarts went down to 
lan Brighton on Monday morning, 
* July ist, as arranged. 
Ss. A carriage was sent for 
_. Hazel at nine, and she joined 
=: Mrs. Stewart and Belle at the 
N)\2. station, a little before the 
: — train left. 
t 5» She was simply yet taste- 
bees ge ae ye fully dressed in a traveling- 
SO oR SS" “suit of dark blue, which set 
off her clear complexion beautifully, while in man- 
ner and bearing she appeared every inch the lady. 
“Thad no idea she was so pretty,” was Mrs. Stew- 
art's inward comment, as Hazel greeted her with a 
bright, animated, yet perfectly respectful ‘“good- 
morning,” her lovely face glowing with health and 
anticipation; “I believe she is almost as handsome 
as Helena.” 
She was rather glad, on the whole, that Helena 


was not there, for her elder daughter was secretly 
inclined to be somewhat envious of the beauty of 
others, and she feared she might not have approved 
of this refined and elegant girl, whom people would 
be more likely to regard as a favored daughter rather 


than as a governess and companion. 

Miss Stewart was still the guest of the duchess, and 
was to remain at Osterly until her mother should be 
settled at Brighton, when she would go down with 
the duchess, who also had an elegant residence at 
this fashionable resort. 

Helena Stewart was a remarkable girl in some re- 
spects. She had been a brilliant scholar during the 
latter years of her school life, and had graduated 
with high honors from a noted institution in the 
United States. She was accomplished in music and 
paints, and could speak three languages besides 
her own, while she possessed a charm of manner 
and expression that fascinated every one whom she 
met. Everybody pronounced her “beautiful,” ‘‘de- 
lightful,” and she was a favorite in society every- 
where. 

It was a great pity that all this was not genuine; 


| that it was only assumed for the sole purpose of 
| being popular and of conquering all hearts—those of 


her own as well as those of the sterner sex. There 
was an air of sweetness and graciousness in her in- 


| tercourse with every one which made individuals 


feel that she entertained a special friendship for 
them—that she experienced a peculiar delight in 
their companionship.. But there was a selfish object 
in‘all this; it was assumed for the sole purpose of 
making life pleasant for herself. It was very de- 
lightful to stand high in the opinion of every one; to 
be petted and feted by all; to be invited everywhere, 
to have everybody speak well of her, praising her 
beauty and charming qualities, and to be the center 
of attraction in choice circles. 

Her grace, the Duchess of Osterly, had been won by 
her when they met by chance one day in the Vatican, 


| at Rome. 


They were both lovers of art, and had stopped to 
admire the same picture, when Helena had made 
some remark which showed her thorough apprecia- 
tion of the work, and to which her grace had re- 
sponded by a smiling commendation of so intelligent 
a criticism. This led to further conversation, and 
Helena, without knowing the rank of her companion, 
yet recognizing the fact that she was a cultured | 
wolan, took pains to shine at her best. | 

The duchess was charmed with her, and, by a few 
adroit inquiries, learned that the fair American was 
an inmate of the same hotel where she also was a 
guest. 

The next morning her grace sent her card to Mrs. 
Stewart’s rooms, requesting the pleasure of her own 
and her daughter’s company on a visit to the Bar- 
barini Palace. 

Mrs. Stewart was astonished; Helena was de- 
lighted at this attention from so distinguished a per- 
son. Of course they went, and the result was that 
the beautiful girl became a prolegee of the noble and 
kind-hearted duchess, who was exceedingly fond of 
young people, and never so happy as when acting 
the part of chaperone to them. 

She had learned, upon inquiry, that Mrs. Stewart 
was a wealthy American widow, who had been 
traveling abroad for two or three years; that she 
belonged to a fine old family, and was a woman who 
would grace any society. 

An intimacy sprang up between the two women, 
and they continued there travels in company; and 
when Lord Nelson Hartwell, her grace’s idolized 
graudson and the heir presumptive to the dukedowm 
and estates of Osterly, joined them laterat Florence, 
Mrs. Stewart, with a fond mother’s ambition, decreed 
in her heart that Helena should yet wear the straw- 
berry leaves upon her imperial head. 


On their return to England the duchess who, every 
day became more fond of Helena, invited them to 
spend two months with her, one at her town house 
ane the London season, andthe other at Osterly 

ark, 

Such an invitation was, of course, not to be 
slighted, and four brilliant weeks were spent in Eng- 
land’s great capital. Helena was presented at court 
where she created quite asensation, where even the 
queen received her with marked graciousuess, and 
lords and nobles rendered her marked homage, 
although it gradually began to be rumored that Lord 
Hartwell was likely to secure the prize which so 
many seemed to covet. 

The duchess appeared in no way averse to such an 
arrangement, and even hinted to Mrs. Stewart that 
she should be pleased with the union, if the young 
people themselves were agreed. 

After this delightful season in London, they all re- 
paired to Osterly Park, where we first introduced 

Helena, and where Percy Morton was called to at- 
tend her after her mysterious fainting turn in the 
Rhododendron Walk. 

The duchess was to go to Brighton some time in 
July, and Mrs. Stewart resolved to take a house there 
if she could find whatshe wanted, and was very much 
pleased when she learned she could secure an elegant 
furnished villa adjoining the duchess’ summer home, 
and thither she repaired, as we have already stated, 
on the first of July. 

Hazel found herself very pleasantly located at 
“Crescent Villa,” 50 named from the natural forma 
tion of the surrounding grounds, which was caused 
by the symmetrical inland sweep of the sea at that 
point, 


Three pretty rooms—two bedrooms and a common 
sitting rooni—were allotted to her and Belle. They 
were on the east side of the house where, every 
morning, they could cateh the firstrays of the rising 
sun and look out upon the boundless ocean. 

For the first few days after their arrival, Mrs. 
Stewart kindly allowed the two girls their liberty, 
and they just reveled in the beauty around them : 
the delicious sunshine and the soft cool breezes that 
were like new wine to them after the confinement 
the heat and the dust of the close city. 

Hazel gave herself up to it all, with almost the 

leasure and abandon of a child. She loved the sea; 

it was like home to her, aud she seemed to live over 


again the delights of her youth, as she went skim- 
ming over the water in the light, pretty boat which 
had been purchased for Belle’s use, she skillfully 
using the oars while her yonng companion sat in the 
stern and tried to learn how to steer. 

But being unfamiliar with the locality they got in- 
to trouble one day which resulted in quitea romantic 
adveiture. 

‘They/had noticed, at some distance from land, a 
beautiful little island, and both girls had expressed 
a desire to row over to it and make an exploring ex- 
pedition. . 

One morning, supplied with a generous lunch 
basket and two interesting books, y started ont 
for this purpose. r moe 


a. ae 

They pie directly for the spot, and had almost 
reached it when suddenly they were startled Me: a 
grating noise beneath their boat, and knew that they 
were on arock; the next moment a wayelifted them 
over it, but only to send them between two rocks 
where, to their dismay, they found their frail bark 
wedged in such a manner that it could not be moved 
either one way or tle other. 

Tn vain both Hazel and Belle tried to push off with 
their oars, but they could not stir it; it seemed as 
firmly lodged as the rocks themselves. 

“What shall we do?” asked Belle, looking dismayed 
for the moment, ‘are we inany danger?’ 

Hazel broke into a merry, musical laugh. 

“No, not the slightest, dear,” she responded, “only 
it is very awkward, and it was perhaps careless of 
me not to have been on the watch for breakers where 
Tam unfamiliar with the ground, I am afraid, how- 
ever, that we shall have to sit here until the tide 
comes in,” 

“How long will that be?” Belle inqtired. 

i good while, I fear, forit is only just now going 
out.” 

“Mercy, Hazel! then it will be hours!” Belle ex- 
claimed, aghast. “What will mamma think ?”” 

“That is the worst feature of the affair. Mrs. 
Stewart will be sure to be very anxious about us be- 
fore we can get home,” Hazel returned, gravely. 

“Well, I am only glad that we have a good full 
lunch-basket at hand,” Belle remarked, with a glance 
at it, her face reflecting the gravity of her com- 
panion’s, 

Their eyes met in a troubled look for an instant; 
then both girls broke into a merry peal of laughter. 

“ They were 80 light-hearted and happy ; life was so 


bright to them; the day was one of intoxicating 
beauty, and it did not matter yery much whether 
they were wedged between two rocks, or skimming 
gayly over the shimmering water, with that delight- 
ful breeze playing about them and with each other 
for company; only that pretty island did look tan- 
talizingly inviting, with its swaying pines, its climb- 
ing vines, and beautiful ferns and tangled under- 
growth just before them. 

Their burst of merriment had scarcely died away 
when it was repeated close by, but in a rich, manly 
tone, and it rang out with an amusement and hearti- 
ness which betrayed a keen appreciation of the 
situation. 

Both girls turned at the sound, and saw a boatman 
just rounding the point of the island nearest them. 

He was young—about Perey’s age, Hazel thought, 
with a strong, well-knit form, auburn hair, an at- 
tractive face, anda yor of merry blue eyes, which 
just now were twinkling with fun and an intense en- 
joyment of the ludicrous predicament in which he 
found the young girls. 

ae few vigorous strokes brought him close beside 
them. | 
“Your pardon, ladies,” he said, resting on his oars, 
which he clasped with one hand, while with the 
other he politely lifted the broad-brimmed straw hat 
from his finely shaped head; “but truly I could not 
resist having my littlelaugh at your expense, since, 
only yesterday, I found myself in the same unfortu- 
nate situation, and, my boat being much larger and 
heavier than yours, I had to possess my soul in pa- 
tience ; I sat-here six hours, and awaited the pleas- 
ure of the tide.” 
“Oh! and were you all alone?” asked Belle, with 
the outspoken freedom of girlhood, and thinking the 


stranger the handsomest young man she had ever 
seen, 

“T was,” he returned, with an expressive shrug of 
his broad shoulders. “I suppose I might have made 
it a protitable season of meditation and self-exam- 
ination,” he continued, with mock seriousness, “but 
I am free to confess that I spent the time in berating 
myself for being such a dunce as to get into so un- 
comfortable a fix,” t 

“Hazel, I think we must name this place the 
Dunce’s Stool; this gentleman occupied it yester- 
day, and we, being so stupid, shall have to take our 
turn to-day,” Belle remarked, with a comical grim- 
ace, that made her companion laugh outright. 

The young man colored. 

“IT beg that you will not think that my remarks 
were intended to reflect upon any one but my- 
self,” he said; “and now let me see what can be done 
for your relief; but first allow me to introduce my- 
self—I am Charles Harwood, barrister-elect, from 
London, and at Your service.” 

“Oh, I reckon I know who you are,” Belle re- 
marked, ingennously; ‘you must be the son of Sir 
Henry Harwood, the great physician. I heard the 
Duchess of Jersey tell mamma that he had a son who 
was studying law, though Sir Henry would have pre- 
ferred him to be a doctor like himself.” 

“You are right, miss,” replied the young man, look- 
ing amused at hearing his history thus rehearsed ; 
“T have the honor to be Sir Henry’s son, and it has 
been the chiet regret of my life that ef tastes ran 
counter to my father’s wishes; but a hickory tree 
won't bear peaches, soI am cracking away at the 
hard kernels of the law, instead of dealing out infini- 
tessimal pellets of sugar to relieve the countless ills 
of suffering humanity. Soe you know her grace, the 


Duchess of Jersey, little girl, do you?” he con- 
cluded, somewhat surprised by the fact. 

“Little girl!” Belle’s pretty head went up into the 
air fully six inches at this slighting disregard of her 
stature and her teens. 2 
ice do,” she briefly returned, and with offended 

nity. 

oor Hazel could not contain herself at this, and 
she gave vent to a merry little laugh, their new ac- 
quaintance looked so comically roguish and dis- 
mayed over his blunder, while Belle’s assumption of 
hauteur was so hideous, and then she colored crim- 
son as she met the admiring gaze of the young lawyer 
eA full upon her. But she quickly recovered her- 
self. 

“Mr. Harwood, you have been so kind to introduce 

ourself; allow me to perform the same ceremony 
nm ourown behalf,” she said. “This young lady,’ 
witha slight stress upon the noun, “is Miss Belle 
Stewart, while [am her—” 

“My friend, Miss Hazel Gay,” quickly interposed 
Belle, who would not be outdone in this ceremony of 
introduction, but was more anxious that Hazel 
should not make herself known as her governess and 
companion, as she felt sure she was about to do. 

Mr, Harwood agaiu- doffed his hat, bowing with 
equal politeness to both ladies, although his fine eyes 
lingered upon Hazel’s lovely face, while he repeated 
her name to himself. 

“Hazel Gay,” he said. ‘What a pretty cognomen! 

But not more so than its fair owner. I think I must 
cultivate Miss Gay during my sojourn here.” 

_ “Now that these formalities are concluded, ladies,” 
he added, aloud, “let us attend to business, and see 
what can be done for your unfortunate situation.” _ 


He laid hold upon their boat with all his strength, | 
and tried to dislodge it from its position. . 

It grated roughly against the rocks, but it was so 

pany wedeed between them that he could not re- 
ease it, Z 

“T am afraid if I attempt to pull her off I shall do 
her injury, and she is too pretty a craft to be roughly 
handled,” he said. ‘I can think of only one thing to 
do,” he added, ‘‘and that is to anchor her here until 
the tide rises and lifts her from the rocks, then re- 
turn and get her later in the day. Meanwhile, I will 
assist you into my boat and take you ashore, if you 
will allow me to do 80.” 

“Oh, dear! then we shall have to giveup going to 
the island to-day,” sighed Belle, with a wistful glance 
toward the featherly pines that seeined to nod at and 
beckon them on. We were going there for a little pic- 
nic,” she added, turning to Mr. Harwood, ‘and I 
never can bear to give up anything when my mind 
is once set upon it.’ 

“None of us like to be disappointed,” he replied ; 
then added eagerly, “Let me row you over; I shall 
be very glad to do so, and then I can show you the 
best place to land in case you should wish to come 
again. May I have the pleasure?” and he turned an 
inquiring glance upon Hazel. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Harwood, and we will 
thankfully ak your offer if it will give you no in- 
convenience,” she responded, feeling sure that there 
could beno harm in the arrangement, since their es- 
cort was so well known and respectable a personage 
as Sir-Henry Harwood’s son; for she, too, knew the 
great physician by reputation. 

The gentleinan assisted them into his commodious 
boat, and transferred with great care, at Belle’s sug- 
gestion, the luneh basket; then he secured their 


craft with an anchor, which he took from his own, 
after which he turned his prow toward the island. 

Hazel offered to take an oar, affirming that she 
could be of considerable assistance to him; but le 
siuilingly refused. He had placed her on the seat 
facing him, for hé wanted an opportunity to study 
her features, which he thought were the Sweetest he 
had ever seen. 

Belle assumed the lead in conversation, using her 
girlish prerogative of asking whatever questions she 
chose, Among other things, she inquired after Sir 
Henry, whom she had seen and greatly admired 
when he visited Helena at Osterly, 

“T suspect,” remarked the young man, when she al- 
lowed him the opportunity, “that you ‘are sister to 
the young lady whose case interested my father 80 
munch recently. Tremember his speaking of it on his 
return from Osterly Park.” 

“Yes, I am,” Belle replied. “Helena had a queer 
kind of fainting turn, and we all thought she was 
going to die.” 

“Helena! Miss Helena Stewart,” said Mr. Har- 

with sudden interest, I wonder if I did not 
mect her in London society a coupie of months 
since.” 

“think very likely; she went out a great deal 
while we were in London.” 


“She is very beautiful, if Iam not mistaken as to 
her Adentity,” the young man remarked. 

“Most people think that Helena is handsome, but T 
don't," replied Belle, with decision, 

“Do you not!" Mr, Harwood asked, with gleaming 
eyes, forthe girl’s frankness greatly amused him, 
I should suppose you would be very proud of her 
ity and of the Attention she receives.” 

Yes, L know thatshe is a great pelle, and I auppose 
she is very pretty; but to me she isnot beautiful 


like—" “(her eyes wandered to Hazel, who was 


watching the play of the oars and listening, though 
she was Wncouscious that she had become the subject 
of remark) “like some other people whom I have 
met.” Belle concluded, giving lim a significant 
glance, which he returned with a quiet smile, show- 
ing that he understood her und appreciated her 


taste. 
little cove off the island, 


‘The boat now shot into 
which seemed made purposely for landing, and three 
minutes later the little party were all ashore. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PERCY MORTON'S ESTIMATE OF HELENA STEWART. 


They spent an hour or more looking about the 
pretty island, and then they sat down beneath the 
shade of a great tree to discuss the contents of the 
lunch basket, to which Mr, Harwood contributed by 
bringing forth, from some mysterious corner of his 
boat, a bag of delicious fruit. 

“This is just the jolliest kind of a picnic,” Belle 
affirmed, as she set her white teeth into a luscious 

peach. “There are just enough of us—I detest large 
parties.” 

“Do you? Why?” inquired Charles Harwood, 
growing more and more interested in this frank girl. 

“Oh, because if there is rowing, or dancing, or 

bowling, a certain set have all the fun, and a certain 
‘other set, of whieh T am always sure to be one, are 
set aside as of no account and left to themselves.” 

Both Hazel and Mr. Harwood indulged in a hearty 
laugh at this rather doubtful estimate of picnics. 

“Do Ape like them ?”" Belle demanded; “‘men gen- 
erally think such things stupid.” 

“That depends somewhat upon the company,” he 
replied, “although I have had some very g00 times 
at rustic parties, I am,%ound to confess.” 

“Well, you just wait until Helena comes; there'll 
be gay goings on then, and you can have your fill of 
picnics or anything else. The duchess’ party is 
coming next week, and mamma is making great 
plans. Do you know Lord Nelson Hartwell?” the 
young girl asked. 

“Oh, yes; well. We were at Oxford together,” re- 
plied the young man. 

“Do you? Isn't he splendid? I think he is the 
entleman I ever knew,” Belle asserted, 


cious 


Sir Henry should arrive, and they all say that he 
saved her life. He is very handsome, and I have an 
idea that he is very smart, too.” 

“So havel; my father was very much pleased with 
him,” returned the young man, isname is Morton, 
isn't it?” 

“Yes; Dr. Perey Morton. Perey. is a very nice 
name for a young man, don’t you think so, Hazel?” 

Hazel's face had grown suddenly scarlet at the tirst 
mention of the “young doctor at Kingston,” for she 
knew instantly whom Belle meant, although this 
was the first that she had heard of Percy being sum- 
moned to Osterly Park to attend Helena Stewart, for 
to her he seldom mentioned anything connected with 
his practice. She was so startled by Belle’s question 
that the color fled trom her face, while the tart that 
she was Satine ccoppes from her trembling fingers, 
and rolled to the ground. 

“That was too bad, Miss Gay,” said Mr. Harwood, 
who had noticed her coufusion without appearing to 
do 80, ‘but, fortunately, the loss can be made up to 
you; help yourself to another,” and he passed the 

asket to her. 

“Thank you,” she said, taking one, not because she 
wanted it, but to conceal her agitation. 

_ “Ts your admiration for Lord Nelson Hartwell as 


hearty as thatof your friend?” the young man asked, 
to save her the necessity of replying to Belle’s ques- 
tion. 

“T admire what I have heard of him, but I am not 
qualitied to judge personally, since I have never met 
him,” Hazel replied. - 

“Ah! have you neyer been in Kingston?” inquired 
Mr. Harwood, thinking that perhaps he had, after 
all, been mistaken in associating her confusion with 
the young physician there, and feeling relieved at 

the thought. 

“No, I have not; neither have [seen much of high 
life,” she said, looking up and meeting his eye 
steadily, and determined not to occupy a false poai- 
tion. “I have been in school for many years, havin; 
only graduated last month, while, as a governess, 
shall probably not see much of it in the future, ex- 
cept at a distance.” 

Charles Harwood’s eyes lighted with admiration 

for the girl who would make this_frank confession; 
but Belle was considerably exercised over it. 

“Now, Hazel, I don’t see why you need tell Mr. 
a that you are a governess,” she said, regret- 

ully. 

“But it is the truth, dear,” Hazel returned, gently, 
“you were very kind to introduce me as your friend, 
and I know that you regard meas such; at the same 
time I did not feel that it would be quite candid to 

even tacitly allow a false impression to prevail.” 

_ “I give you credit for being very conscientious, 
Miss Gay, and henceforth my respect for governesses 
will be increased fourfold,” said the young lawyer, 
with marked deference. ‘Where were you educated, 
allow me to ask?” 

“At Madam Hawley’s select school for young 
ladies,in London.” = 


“Ah! that is a fine institution, Iam told, and you 
have done well to complete the course so early.” 
He began to think the youne. lady must be very 
clever, a8 well as beautiful and noble-minded. 
_ The conversation thus drifted away from Perey 
and he was not mentioned again, and though Hazel 
would have been glad to know more about Helena 
Stewart's illness in connection with which he had 
proved himself so skillful, yet she could not bring 
erself to inqnire about him, 

When their appetites were appeased, Hazel said 
she thought they ought to return to Crescent Villa, 
lest Mrs. Stewart should become alarmed at their 
long absence, especially as, with the aid of a glass, 
she would be able to see their empty boat, and thus 
Mis led to imagine that something had happened to 
them. 

Mr. Harwood said he only awaited their eommands 
and rising, led the way to his boat. Half an hour 
later they were safely landed at the foot of their own 
grounds, while he promised to see that their boat 
was returned as soon as the tide would permit. 

“Don’t tell mamma,” Belle pleaded. as they drew 
near the house, “shell imagine we've been in mis 
chief, and will not allow us to again go out alone.” 

Hazel turned and looked fullinto the young girl's 
eyes. 

“My dear Belle, I hope that you will tell herat once 
yourself,” she said, quietly. 

“Indeed, I shall not; I’ve learned wisdom from ex- 
perience. I’ve had too many good times propnce by 
trying to be conscientious,” Belle retorted, with con- 
siderable feeling. 

“Then J shall have to,” said Hazel, gravely. 

“Don't, there’s a dear; we’ve done no harm. Mr. 
Harwood will bring the boat back, and no one need 


ever know anything about it,” the girl pleaded. 

“Belle, as long as I remain with you, I shall never 
deceive your mother in the slightest particular. TI, 
too, think we have done nothing wrong. but we have 
made the acquaintance of this stranger, and TI shall 
tell Mrs. Stewart about it if you do not. You know 
that it is the right thing to do, and that you would 
eease to respect me, as I should cease to respect my- 
self, if I should be guilty of any deception.” 

“Of what aud whom are you speaking, Miss Gay?” 
inquired the cool, high-bred yoice of Mrs Stewart at 
this juncture. 

She had been sitting in alow chair behind one of 
the massive pillars of the porch, and neither of the 
girls had seen her, while she had had heard nearly the 
whole of their conversation. 

Belle flushed scarlet, then she turned and bounded 
up the steps, all that was noblest in her aroused by 
Hazel’s brave stand for the right. 

She threw herself upon her knees by her mother’s 
side, and poured forth the whole story, in her eager, 
outspoken way, while Hazel stood quietly by, listen- 
ing, aud smiling now and then at Belle’s quaint and 
lively descriptions, while Mrs. Stewart glanced 
searchingly from one face to the other. 

When her daughter concluded she made two or 
three pertinent inquiries; then, appearing satisfied, 
she dismissed them, saying it was all right since they 
knew who the gentleman was; still, she would have 
pref.zred them to come directly home instead of 
going to the island after their accident. 

She kissed Belle as she arose from her kneeling 
posture. 

“Tam glad that you have told ime, dear,” she said. 
“Do not ever deceive your mother, Belle.” 


1 Hazel, while 
her conscience smote her keenly for neglected duty— 
that she had left her child till this late day to learn 
lessous of truthfulness and honor from her fair 
young governess. She believed that she had found 
a treasure in Hazel Gay, and her respect for her was 
increased tenfold by what she had overheard that 
morning. 

It was a great pity that she did not allow it to in- 
fluence her differently when, later on, a dark cloud 
settled down upon Hazel and threatened to ruin her 
every prospect in life, 


. . * * * * * * 


The Duchess of Jersey was all ready for her sum- 
mer flitting to Brighton; bus before her departure 
she had arranged to givea brilliant lawn party in 
honor of her young guest, Miss Helena Stewart. 

Everything that wealth and taste conld do hud 
‘been done to make it the most recherche affair of the 


season, and Helena, on the evening in question, was 
radiantly lovely in white tulle, garnished with 
maiden-hair ferns, while costly pearls shone upon 
her milk white neck and arms and in the rich masses 
of her golden bair. 

. Dr. Morton had been favored with an invitation, 
and, thinking that it might prove a favorable oppor- 
tunity to give Miss Stewart the ring and glove which 
he bad found in the Rhododendron Walk, he decided 
to accept it. 

He found the park brilliantly lighted and decor- 
ated; the house, also, was ablaze with light, and 
filled with the perfume of lovely flowers. which 
were scattered with lavish profusion on every hand. 

Miss Stewart was standing beside her grace, as he 
entered the elegant drawing-room, and he owned to 
himself that he had never seen a handsomer or more 
regal looking woman. 


He had met her two or three times since her ill-| 
ness, and she had always greeted him with great. 
cordiality, and left behind her a delightful impression 
of her beauty and grace and culture; but he had 
never seen her in full dress before, and now she 
seemed almost wassling, 

She received him with marked pleasure, and as the 
march tothe pavilion, which had been erected for 
dancing, was just forming, she allowed him to act as 
her escort, and led the dance with him. 

She was wonderfully graceful on the floor, but, 
better than this, she was a charming companion be- 
tween the figures, and Perey was well nigh fascina- 
ted with her finency in conversation, her keen-edged 
wit and repartee. 

Twice afterward he danced with her, and when his 
last figure with her was concluded she asked him if 
he would not like to stroll about for a while and look 
at the various designs in decoration that were 
scattered about the grounds. 

He assented, feeling far more pleasure at the re- 
quest than he dared to betray, and they wandered 
about for some time in the beautiful park. 

They came at length into the “Rhododendron 
Walk,” which evidently affected Helena uupleasantly 
when she realized where she was. 

“This is where I had that unfortunate fainting 
turn,” she remarked, with a slight shiver, while she 
she shot a swift, apprehensive glance around, as if 
she was fearful of being startled in some way, and 
which Percy was quick to notice. 

“T know it,” he remarked, quietly. 

She started. 

“Have you ever been here before, Dr. Morton?” 
she asked, giving him a searching look. ps 

“Yes. I came here that morning after leaving 


ou.” 
“What for ?’’ was the breathless query. 
“To look at the rhododendrons. The gardener told 


me that her had some fine specimens and in- 
Biot to e a look at them.” 
“ 


“There was a world of relief in the simple inter- 
jection, that told Percy a great deal. 

“This was about where you fell, I believe,” he said. 
stopping at a turn in the path. 

“How do you know ?” Helena asked, surprised, and 
he felt the hand that rested on his arm tremble 
slightly. : 

“T imagined so from certain indications.” 

“What indications?” 

“Well, the gravel all about here seemed to have 
been disturbed; flowers were broken from the 
shrubs and trampled and crushed upon the walk; be- 
sides——” 

“Besides what?” imperatively, as he hesitated. 

“Near here, lying just under the. shadow of this 
shrub on our right, I found—this.” 

As he concluded, he drew from a pocket of his vest 
the ring which he had discovered in the lost glove on 
that eventful morning. 

For a moment there was a death-like hush, during 
which Helena Stewart's eyes were fastened on that 
cirelet of gold set with the costly and sepetad 
carved cameo, while a thrill like an electric shoc 
vibrated throughout her frame. 

The next she looked calmly up into her companion’s 
face with a lovely smile. 

jo you really find that here?” she asked. 

es. 

“Well—but—what could that cireumstance have 

to do with proving to you that this was the spot 


where I fell?” she asked, with a puzzled air that 
would have done credit to a finished actress, 

But for that startled thrill, which Percy always 
keenly alive to eve:y change in the human system, 
had not failed to perceive, he would have been en- 
tirely deceived and alinost_ tempted to believe that 
the two circumstances could have had no connection 
with each other. 

He did not reply to her question, but said: 

“I found this also—the ring was inside one of 
the fingers, aud must have been drawn off at the 
pay time with the glove,” and he held it up before 

er. 

“Ah!a gentleman’s glove! How—very—queer! 
Oh, I understand now, I think,” she went on, with a 
light laugh, in which, to the physician's practical 
ear, there was a touch of hervousness; “you 
imagined that some one came bere and frightened 
me, then ran away, losing the glove in his flight.” 

“Yes, that was my theory,” he admitted, looking 
her steadfastly in the eye. 

“A very natural one, too, I can now see,” she said, 
blandly, “‘and it accounts to me for what seemed the 
strange advice which you gave me during your 
second visit, ‘never to allow myself to be shocked 
or frightened again.’ But that is a very handsome 
ring, is it not? Some visitor must have dropped it 
while viewing the Rhododendrons.” 

“It is a very valuable ringI should judge, and 
possibly the owner may yet be found, since it is 
marked,” Percy replied, wondering at her remarkable 
self-possession. 

“Is it? Pray let me look at,” said Helena. 

She took it from him—her fingers, as they touched 
his for an instant, were like ice—and approaching 


nearer one of the lanterns that were strung along the 
walk, she appeared to examine it closely. 

“H. 8. to ©. O.,”_ she read aloud, with a musing air, 
and but for the deadly paleness of her lips Percy 
would never have imagined that she had ever seen or 
heard of those initials before. 

“What a pity for any one to loseanything so choice,” 
she added, as she returned the ring to him. ‘Have 
you looked for any mark upon the glove to identify 
the owner!” 

“There is no ee upon it anywhere save the num- 
ber,” Percy replied. 

Perhaps,” Helena suggested, reflectively, “it would 
be well to hand the glove and ring to her grace, in 
case inquiry should be made regarding them; she 
may know some one whose name would be suggested 
by those initials, or, if you like, I will give them 
to her,” she concluded, as if that were an after 
OnE 3 

«Thank you,” he replied, briefly, and laid both glove 
aud ring upon her palm, feeling very sure that the 
duchess would never see either; while as he con- 
ducted her back to the pavilion his heart was filled 
with pity not unmingled with disgust, for one who 
though outwardly so fair was at heart so false and 
deceitful. 

ree Morton alone, out of all her admirers, had 
read Helena Stewart's character aright. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HAZEL MAKES HER DEBUT AMONG FASHIONABLE 
PEOPLE. 


N THE day following the bril- 
liant lawn party at Osterly, 
the duchess and her household 
went to Brighton, and Helena 
Na returned to her mother; but, as 
Raj before mentioned, the grounds 
of the two places adjoined, and 
thus the families saw almost as 
much of each other as here- 
tofore. 

Lord Nelson Hartwell ad- 
mired Helena exceedingly ; he thought her the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen, and when in her 
presence she charmed him, as she did every one else. 
Still, there were times, when he was alone, when he 
told himself that he feared she would not meet all 
the wants of his nature as a life-long companion, and 
he hesitated about speaking words which would bind 
him to her, even though he knew that it was the 
united wish of his grandmother, the duchess, and 
Mrs. Stewart, that they should marry. 

“You willnever find a more beautiful or accom- 
plished woman, go the world over,” her grace had 
said to him many times. “I am getting old, my boy, 


and so is his grace, and it is the desire of my heart to 
see you well settled in life before I leave it.” 

But Lord Nelson’s reply was always: 

“Wait; Iam not quite ready. Helena is very sweet 
aes ra I admit; but something holds me 

ack.” 

“Tt is only your own diffidence, Nelson. . ‘Faint 
heart neyer won fair lady,’ you know,” her grace 
would retort playfully, and then let the matter rest 
for a time. 

A day or two after their arrival at Brighton the 
duchess called to take Mrs. Stewart and Helena for 
a drive—‘to show them the lions of the tei she 
said. Lord Nelson accompanied them, and as he as- 
sisted Helena to enter the carriage, she was so bright 
and handsome, and greeted him so charmingly, he 
told himself that he believed he could do no better 
than to profit by his grandmother's advice, after all. 

During their drive they suddenly came face to face 
witha party, of three, a gentleman and two ladies, 
when the duchess started, an exclamation of surprise 
and pleasure escaped her, and she greeted the oceu- 
pants of the other carriage with evidences of delight 
such as she seldom manifested in the presence of 
any one. : 

“What a beautiful girl!’ said Mrs. Stewart, as her 
Fit rested upon the face of the younger of the tye | 

adies. 

“Yes, Marie Earlescourt is a lovely girl, and her 
mother is a lovelier woman. Did you notice her?” 
asked the duchess, her fair old face all aglow from 
the pleasure of the meeting. 

“No; my attention was wholly engrossed by the 
young lady,” replied Mrs. Stewart. 

- “Tam sorry; but you will soon have an opportunity 
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to meet her, no doubt. By the way, my friend, Mrs. 
Earlescourt, is one of your own country women.” 

y sakes oh From what portion of the United States 
is she? 

“From Chicago, in the State of Llinois, I believe,” 
replied the duchess. “She was visiting abroad _a 
eoae many years ago—before her first husband’s 

eath—and Mr, Earlescourt fell in love with her at 
that time. Her husband was lost while on his way to 
meet her here in England. She was very popuiar in 
society—as much so as our Helena here, and had a 
great many admirers. Two years after her return to 
America, a heart-broken widow, Mr. Earlescourt fol- 
moh be her and brought her back with him as hi 
wife.” 

“Quite a romantic story,” remarked Mrs. Stewart. 
“Ts that young girl all the child they have?” 

“No; they have two sons, and I am told that Marie 
is only their child by adoption, although the whole 
family just idolize her. She is not yet really out; she 
is tobe presented at court next season. I wonder 
where they are stopping, Nelson?’ continued her 
grace, turning to her grandson. “You must ascer- 
tain for me, and [ will try to induce them to come to 
us for a little visit.” 

“With pleasure,” the young man replied, with ani- 
mation, as he turned to bestow another look upon 
the occupants of the vanishing carriage, and Mrs. 
Stewart glanced anxiously from him to Helena. 

She had set her heart upon having her daughter 
become the future Duchess of Jersey, therefore it 
would be a terrible disappointment to her if he 


should transfer his affections to any one else, and 
Helena thus lose the proud position which his wife 
would occupy in the future. 

Helena herself was somewhat disturbed by what 
had just occurred. She had never yet really settled 
in her own mind the question whether she should 
marry the young lord or not. Since she had seen 
Percy Morton she had become conscious that he was 
the only person in the world whom she could ever 
love better than she loved herself. If she could win 
him she knew that no coronet in the kingdom would 
have any attraction for her; if she could not—then, 

perhaps, the next best thing that she could do for 
herself would be to secure the heir apparent to 
Osterly. 

She had always held him at a certain distance—she 
did not wish to bring matters toa crisis until she had 
tested, still further, her power over Perey Morton; 
still, remarking his admiring glance at Marie EKarles- 
court, and seeing her grace’s evident affection for the 
young lady’s mother, she began to think that it might 
not be pleasant to have his allegiance to her trans- 
ferred to another, at least not at present. 

Lord Nelson learned that afternoon that the Hon. 
William Earlescourt and his family were sojourning 
at one of the fine hotels of Brighton, where they in- 
tended remaining until they could secure a furnished 
house, Her grace went to call upon them immedi- 
ately, and gave them an urgent invitation to come to 
her until they were suited for the season. 

The invitation was accepted as cordially as it was 
given, and two days later found the family delight- 
fully located in an elegant suite of rooms in the 
duchess’ beantiful and spacious villa. 

Time had touched both Mr. and Mrs, Earlescourt 
very lightly. Emelie seemed scarcely a Sure older 
than when she came to England with her devoted 


husband. Her form was perhaps a trifle rounder, 
there was a little more of matronly dignity in her 
manner, a little graver sweetness in the lines of her 
perfect face. But there was scarce a thread of silver 
in her rich brown hair; her eye was as clear and 
bright as on that morning when she gave her hand to 
the royal man whom she loved with her whole heart; 
her laugh was as sweet and cherry, her step as light 
as when we first saw her. 

| Two boys had been born to her—two noble boys, 
too—one the image of his father, the other bearing 
more of the impress of his mother’s refined features, 
and a happier family could not be found in all 
England. 

Marie, however, was the idol of them all. Mr. and 
Mrs. Earlescourt were bound up in her; the boys 
worshiped her, and well they might, for she was 
ever ready to sacrifice her own pleasure to their en- 
joyment. 

All this, however, had been brought about by much 

labor and trial, for the little waif whom William 
Earlescourt and Emelie Graham had rescued from 
the Chicago flames was at that time a wild, untamed 
child, She was willful and disobedient, selfish and 
tyrannical, showing that she had been allowed to 
have her own way and rule those about her. But 
Emelie Graham had governed her more wisely. She 
had first subdued the passionate and rebellious 
spirit, and then won the child’s idolatry by her 
sweetness and love, and in this work, after their 
marriage, Mr. Earlescourt was a great. help. They 
were a remarkable couple, both in social and private 
oe their family was regarded as a model house- 
hold. 

The Stewarts and Earlescounts, together with the 

family Sir Hen ry H sod, whose esta! joined 
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the duke’s on the right, made a gay company, and 
almost every day was devoted to some excursion or 
amusement, in which they all participated. 

Mrs. Harwood had two nieces with her, whom she 
delighted to entertain, and she instituted a round of 
pleasure for them and her son by sending out “at 

ome” cards for every Tuesday evening. 

Belle and Hazel were not permitted to attend the 
first of these, although they had been included in’ 
Mrs. Harwood’s invitation. 

Mrs. Stewart was averse to allowing her younger 
daughter to go much into company, since it would 
be three years yet before she would make her regular 
deli. Besides, Helena objected. 

“Belle was such a hoiden,” she said, “that it an- 
noyed her to have her go where she was invited.” 

But at Mrs. Harwood’s first reception that lady in- 
quired so kindly for the absent girl, and expressed so 
much disappointment at her remaining away_ that 
Mrs. Stewart relented, and regretted she had not 
allowed Belle to come, 
| And when her hostess learned that Hazel had 
been detained, simply because of her position, 
heartily said that she should be very glad to ha 
Miss Gay also make one of their number, and M 
Stewart promised not to refuse either of them tlie 
pleasure again. 

When Belle was informed of this she was nearly 
wild with excitement. 
“Hazel, dear,” she cried, dancing into their sitting- 
room, and giving her an ecstatic hug, ‘we will have 
gay times now; mamma has left the bars down for 
her young colt, and [ promise you she will make the 

most of her opportunities.” 

“Belle, my dear girl, don’t make such odious com- | 
parisons,” Hazel urged, with a shocked expression, 


yet laughing in spite of her reproof, for Belle 
raucing about in a very coltish manner, and mani- 
esting her delight with more of vigor than dignity. 

“Well, you know that I am a sort of untamed crea- 
ture, but with you along to hold the curb, perhaps I 
shall not be so very vicious,” she returned. 

“With me along!” said Hazel, looking up, surprised. 
“Tam not going.” 

“Oh, indeed you are! I should not go one step 
without you. Besides, you are particularly invited, 
and Mrs. Harwood hopes that you will be willing to 
contribute a little music to her entertainment.” 

“T would gladly oblige Mrs. Harwood, but, truly, 
Belle, I should feel out of place among such gay 
Don and besides——” 

“Well, besides what, you modest witch?” demand- 
ed her incorrigible pupil. ‘ 

“The wardrobe of a governess is not supposed to 
be very extensive,” replied Hazel, smiling, but color- 
ing, “and I should make a very poor appearance 
among the gay butterflies that will flit about Mrs. 
Harwood’s elegant parlors.” 

“Nonsense, Hazel! You always look lovely. Your 
graduating dress is pretty, and nice enough for any 
place; besides, you have that India lawn, dotted wit: 
forget-me-nots—you are just captivating in that; 

then, too, you have your white mull, Of course you 
will go; you could not be so cruel as to deprive me 
of so much pleasure, and I shall not stir without 
you,” the young girl artfully concluded, knowing full 
well that this last argument would win her point. 

- It did; and Hazel went with her when Tuesday 
evening came around again; and very charming she 
was, too, in her spotless mull, with only a broad, rich 

sash and afew flowers for gruament. 


Mrs. Harwood ‘was instantly attracted toward her, 
and, gracious lady that she was, told her that she was 
on to see her in a hearty way that left no room for 

joubt upon the point. 

Later, she saw her sitting by herself in a corner, 
and going to her, she asked why she did not join the 
dancers, 

Hazel told her that she was a stranger to almost 
every oue, and, besides, she feared that Mrs. Stewart 
would not approve. 

Mrs. Harwood went directly to that lady and asked 
her permission to introduce Hazel, and to allow her 
to mingle freely with the company. 

“These little socials are to be very informal,” she 
urged. “Tl have introduced them just for the sake of 
giving our young people a good time, now and then, 
and [ like to see every oné happy.” 

Mrs. Stewart gave her permission, although she 
feared that she had made a mistake, a little later, 
when she saw Hazel the center of an admiring coterie 
of gentlemen, who were eagerly soliciting the pleas- 
ure of dancing with her, Lord Nelson and Charles 
Harwood being foremost among them; while Hazel, 
with flushed cheeks and shining eyes, was entertain- 
ing them with a grace such as an accomplished belle 
might envy. 

When Mrs, Harwood told her that she had Mrs. 
Stewart's permission to mingle freely with the com- 
pany, she gave herself up to the enjoyment of the 
occasion with all her heart, just as she did every- 
thing, and before she knew it she forgot that she was 
among the aristocrrcy of the land; she remembered 
nothing save that every body was delightful, that she’ 
was young and happy, and the world very beautiful. 

Madame Hawley had been in the habit of giving 
weekly receptions to her pupils, and Hazel had there= 
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fore acquired an ease and self-possession in com- 
pany which rendered her manner and bearing above 
criti otal. is 

She was not allowed to sit out a set after Mrs. Har- 
wood introduced her; she had more applicants for 
her hand than she could accept, while her partners 
found her irresistible; she was merry, witty, fasci- 
nating, and yet without a suspicion of rudeness in 
her manner, — : 

“She is the heals little witch I've seen this 
many a day,” Sir Henry observed to his wife, as he 
watched her flitting in and out among the dancers; 
notieed her graceful movements, heard her rippling 
laugh, and marked the quick repartee and jest which 
kept those about her ina state of delight and ad- 
miration, 

“Hazel, youare the belle of the evening; every- 
body isin love with you, and Helena is decidediy 
unappreciated. Look ont for thunder-heads to-mor- 
rew morning,” whispered Belle, as she came in con- 
Sane with Hazel during one of the changes of a 

gure, 

“Oh, Belle, I hope not,’’ Hazel replied, looking 
greatly distressed for a moment. 

She glanced over to where Helena was standing, 
and met her eye. There was a peculiar glitter in it, 
and there was an expression on her face that made 
her quail for an instant. But it was only for a mo- 
ment, for as Helena caught Hazel’s glance she 
smiled and nodded pleasantly, as much as to say 
that she was glad she was enjoying herself, and she 
felt sure that Belle was mistaken about her sister 
having any RO tar feeling. fi 

She never felt comfortable, however, when in the 
presence of the brilliant belle. She had shrunk from 

erat their first meeting, for there was something 


about her which made her feel that Helena could bi 
very cruelin spite of her apparent sweetness, the 
charm of which almost every one acknowledged. 

If Hazel captured the young people during the 


early portion of the evening, she as surely won the 
hearts of the older guests, When, at Mrs. Harwood’s 
request, she gave them some music, _ 

She tirst played a brilliant selection, which she 
executed from memory, and then sang a simple bal- 
lad with so much expression and pathos that her 
hearers were enraptured. 


| 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HELENA SHOWS HER COLORS. 


“Who is she?” Mrs, Earlescourt asked of Mrs. 
Stewart, by whom she was sitting, and with whom 
ane had been socially chatting during the last half 
nour, 

“She is a Miss Gay, a member of my family,” Mrs, 
Stewart replied. 

“Indeed! you must be very proud of her, for she is 
‘exceedingly gifted, Is she a relative?” 

; she is simply the companion and governess of 
my younger daughter,” 

“She seems very young for such a position,” re- 
marked Mrs, Earlescourt, as she studied the fair 
young face opposite her. 

“She is young, but she seems wonderfully fitted 
for it. She is just fresh from school, and, according 
to my judgment, all the better qualified to teach on 
that account.” 

“She seems very much ofalady. Is she obliged to 
teach? Has she no home nor parents ?” 

“No, she is an orphan.” i 

*Poor child!” said Mrs. Earlescourt, tears starting 
to her eyes, “how proud of her her father and mother 
would have been if they could have lived until now.” 

Presently she excused herself, and, watching her 
opportunity, when Hazel was at liberty, she went to 
her and remarked, in her gracious way : 

“You have given us a rare treat this evening, Miss 
Gay. Ihave enjoyed your musie more than I can 
express. You mustexcuse me for addressing you 
without the formality of an introduction,” she con- 
tinned, ‘Iam Mrs. Harlescourt, and I feel very much 
at home in the house of my friend, Mrs. Harwood. 


T hope you do not mind the lack of ceremony.” 

“Not at all, madam,” Hazel replied, her heart 
going out instantly toward this lovely woman; 
“and,” she added, simply, “Iam very glad that you 


onjosan my music.” 

She knew that she played well, but she was not 
vain of her gift, andit always made her happy to 
contribute in this way to the pleasure of others. 

“Who was your instructor, Miss Gay?’ Mrs. 
Earlescourt added. 

“He was a German—Herr Heinrich, of London,” 
Hazel replied. f Y 

“Ah, yes, I have heard of him; he is said to be 
very rigid, I believe.” 

“Yes, he is strict—he has the reputation with 
some of being very cross,” the young girl answered 
smiling, “but I never found him so, although he will 
not tolerate bad playing. I consider him a con- 
scientious and superior teacher.” 

“As soon as we can find a house to suit us we 
shall begin to receive—will yoncome and play for 
my guests occasionally?” Mrs. Earlescourt asked 
with a winning smile. 

“With Mrs. Stewart's permission, I shall be very 
happy to do so.” Hazel replied, adding frankly, “My 
time belongs exclusively to her, as Iam simply a 
governess In her family.” 

“You are very young to teach,” her companion re- 
. Pears studying the girl’s sweet face; “do you en- 
joy it?” 
~ “Thaye, thus far, althongh I have had but very 
little experience—I came to Mrs, Stewart directly 
after graduating only a couple of weeks ago.” 

“Do you think you will like to follow this kind of 
life always?” 

Hazel sighed softly at this question, and glanced 
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about her. 

More than once during the evening, even in the 
midst of her enjoyment, there had come into her 
heart a wish that she was the cherished daughter of 
fond parents, and could enjoy, unrestrained, the de- 
lights of social life—at least fora while. But Hazel’s 
nature was not a jealous one. 

“It has been very pleasant, thus far,” she said, 
quietly, “but even if it had not been, one cannot 
always choose what one likes best.” 

“But you enjoy this?” and Mrs. Earlescourt’s 
glance wandered for a moment over the brilliant 
company, and then came back to the lovely face 
beside her. 

"Oh, yes, thisis delightful,” Hazel returned, with 
jgleaming eyes. “Still, it might not be the best kind 
“Of a life for me.” 

“Why not?’ 

“It might make mne selfish and worldly if I were to 
gure myself up wholly to it. I do not believe that a 

ashionable lite is the noblest life to lead. I have 
my own living to earn, and I am not sure that I 
ought to indulge much “in social pieasures—they 
might make me discontented with my lot.” ‘ 

“Itis very sweet of you to accept your condition 
80 patiently and cheerfully,” Mrs. Earlescourt said, 
gently, while she laid her hand almost affectionately 
upon Hazel’s arm. “I wonder,” she continued, “if 
you have met mydaughter this evening.” 

“T do not remembpr having been introduced to 
Miss Earlescourt,” Hatzei replied, 

“Come, then, and let the make you acquainted; I 
would like Marie to know you.” 

The gracions lady linked her arm within that of 
her young He ttinies mand, leading her across the 
room, introduced her to Marie and then to her hus- 


band, who wag standing beside her. 

Hazel and. Mazie+ me friends immediately, and 
chatted freely together, nntil Lord Nelson Hartwell 
came to claim the former for a quadrille that had 
been promised him earlier in the evening. 

He had not met Hazel until introduced to her there | 
by Belle, but the moment his eye met hers, the 
moment his hand touched hers, he knew that Helena | 
Stewart could never be his wife; he believed that 
he should love this beautiful, refined girl as he could. 
love only once in this life. 

When their quadrille was ended he enticed Hazel 
out upon the veranda “to see the moon rise,” he said, 
but really that he might secure her to himself for a 
few moments’ quiet chat. 

Hazel did not wonder that Belle had spoken in high 
praise of the young lord, for she found him a truly 
delightful companion, and, next to Percy, he came up 
to her ideal of anoble man. _ 

“Miss Gay,” Lord Nelson said, as they stood watch- 
ing the full, glorious moon rising apparently out of 
the shimmering sea, ‘we are making up a party to 

to-morrow to Purgatory—a beautiful spet about 
ve miles distant, but wretchedly misnamed. 
wonder if you could be persuaded to make one of our 
number.” 

“I think not, your lordship,” Hazel answered. “I 
am engaged with Miss Stewart from nine until two, 
and we do not allow anything to interfere with our 
study hours,” 

“You are very conscientious,” returned Lord Nel- 
son, smiling; ‘but if I could induce Mrs. Stewart 
to excuse Miss Belle for the day, would you go?” 

“Thank you, but I think not,” Hazel repeated, de- 
cidedly. “Belle is begining to be really interested, 
and is doing good work. Ishould prefer that there 
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that a governess was en He, and you are 
the last person I shoul t would tempt me from 
my duty to your little id. No, Lord Hartwell. I 
cannot go,” she said, ina tone from which there was 
no appeal. te} ~ 
“I stand condemned,” the ee aaa returned, 
“and I honor you for yor ness, Miss Gay. ButI 
really wish both you and Belle to yisit this charmin: 
spot, and there may be no other opportunity. Would 
you go after your study hours are over, if it could be 
arranged?” 5 | 
“With Mrs. Stewart’s permission, yes, and thank 
you for your kind thoughtfulness,” Hazel responded, 
with heightened color, ; 

His face lighted, a smile wreathed his lips as he 
noticed it. This fair girl’s beauty and sweetness were | 
fast making a slave of him. : . 

“Mrs. Stewart shall_be interviewed this very 
evening.” he said. “Now come in and give me 
this waltz that the orchestra has just struck up, 
and I shall be amply repaid for my thoughtful- 
ness.” 

“But, Lord Hartwell, I have just danced with you,” 
Hazel objected, not because she didnot enjoy him as 
a partner, but tearing she would make herself con- 
Paes ead by monopolizing so much of his time and 
society. 

“Never mind; I want this waltz with you, and 
then [ promise not to ask you again—this evening,” 
he persuaded. 

Hazel laughed merrily. 

“Tam afraid Ishall be paying you a doubtful com- 
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liment, if I grant your request upon such a con- 
ition; however, since you made it yourself you will 

have no one else to blame,” she retorted. 

“You are fond of dancing, are you not, Miss Gay ?” 
he cok as he gave her his arm to conduct her 
within, » 

“Yes, indeed, when I have a good partner.” 

“Am—am Ian agreeable partner, Miss Gay?” he 
inquired, bending cage rly toward her. 

azel darted a quick, bright look at him. 

“JT suspect that you are begging a compliment 
pile she said, rognishly, but coloring beneath his 
glance. 

“Never mind; tell me, please.” 

“Tnever had a better,” she confessed, lightly. 

‘Thank you,” the young lord returned, with a 
twinkle in hiseye. “I shall remember that in the fu- 
ture when I request the pleasure of your hand, and 
remind you of it.” 

Hazel told herself that all this was only jest—only ‘the 
pleasant chat of the moment that really meant noth- 
Ing; nevertheless if was very pleasant to be sought 
out by him, to feel that he eyoxed her society, to 
listen t» his cultured conversation. Something in his 
look, his tone, and his touch kept a lovely color in her 
cheeks, and now, as she whirled over the polished 
floor upon his arm to the entrancing rhythm of the 
music, she forgot everything but the enjoyment of 
the moment, while many who observed her thought 
her the loveliest creature in the room. 


“Look at her. mother!” whispered Helena Stewart, 
as her eyes followed those two figures keeping step 
so perfectly. “She has danced three times with 
Lord Nelson—twice in succession ; your governess bids 
fair to become the belle of the season.” 


Helena’s li ith smiles, while, 
apparently, her eyes were following the dancers 
with delight. Any one, beholding her, would have 
thought that she was simply eae pee up to the 
enjoyment of the gay scene before her. Mrs, Stewart 
alone caught the yenom in her tone, the latent fire in 
her eye, and knew what envy and jealousy were 
rankling in her selfish heart; knew that she never 
forgave any one for outshining her, or taking the 
ira in circles where she was accustomed to 
shine. 

“Never mind, Helena,” her mother replied, good- 
naturedly; “Lord Nelson is always trying to make 
people enjoy themselves; probably he thought she 
was being neglected, and asked her out of pure kind- 
ness.” 

“Neglected!” repeated Helena, with al 
to uncritical ears, was sweetness itself, 
a young man in the room who has not tried to secure 
her fora partner. Hereafter, mamma, I think the 
school-room will be the proper place for your gover- 
ness. ree, 

“But, Helena, I cannot be disobliging; if m 
friends ask for her music, how can I refuse?” queri 
Mrs. Stewart, looking worried. 

“Oh! if you choose to keep a governess for the 
community at large, I suppose there is no law to pre- 
vent it, Thanks, Mr. Harwood, I shall be happy to 
polka with you; I am quite rested, and have been 
enjoying watching the dancers immensely ;" and the 
beautiful belle sailed away on the arm of Charles 
Harwood, first giving her mother a fond smile and 
look, as if she was loth to leave her and had been 
saying the sweetest things to ner, instead of plung- 
ing barbed arrows into ber bosom. 

When Lord Nelson craved permission for Belle and 


, Hazel to join the pleasant party the next morning, 
‘Mrs. Stewart said “No,” decidedly, adding that 
“study was the law until two o'clock.” i 
The qoune man bowed acquiescence, but did not 
au is point, and, early the next day, presented 
himself in the Stewarts’ parlor, with a request from 
his grandmother that the young girls might be al- 
lowed to regen tere: her to “Purgatory” in the after- 
noon, She did not feel able, she said, to spend the 
entire day with the party, but would drive over after 
lunch, if she could have some one to accompany her, 
otherwise she would not go at all. She would call 
for the young girls at quarter past two, if Mrs. 
Stewart made no objection to the plan. 

That lady saw no reason why she should refuse, 
only she would have preferred that. Hazel had not 
been included in the invitation. She knew that 
paste would not like it, and she did not wish to vex 


er. 

Still, Lord Nelson was to escort her, and, with the 
duchess to act as chaperone to the girls, she could not 
see how any harm would result from the arrange- 
ment, so she gave her consent. 

Belle and Hazel were delighted with the prospect 
of joining the excursionists, only the latter made it a 
condition that all lessons should be faithfully pre- 
pared and the practice honestly done. 

“Mamma has said that I can go, and I suppose I 
shall, even if [have not my lessons as well as usual,” 
Bella ponted, ina momentary fit of antagonism at 
this condition. 

Hazel shot a pained look at her. 

“Yes, [suppose you can go without regard to the 
thoroughness of your work,” she answered, quietly, 

“Ts that supposed to be a threat that you will stay 
home if Ido not get my lessons?” Belle demanded, 


with a defiant toss of her head. i 

. The late hours of the previous evening had not im- 
proved her naturally quick temper, although this was 
uae at time that her will had really clashed with 

azel’s. . 

“I donot wish to threaten at all, dear,” Hazel said, 
with gentle ee “but, truly, I do not feel like 
countenancing any pleasure that cannot be enjoyed 
with a clear conscience.” \ 

“Just as though my sins had anything to do with 
your conscience,” retorted Belle, coloring with min- 
gled shame and anger. 

“Still [must not condone them. I cannot share 
any pleasure with you Belle, unless I can show a 
goodrecord to Mrs. Stewart,” Hazel returned, with- 

out the least trace of annoyance, but with a firmness 
ee! plainly indicated that her decision was unalter- 
able. 

Belle was on her knees beside her in a moment, her 
arms twined about her waist, her repentant face 

lifted appealingly to her friend. — 3 

“You dear Hazel-eyed darling,’ she cried. “I 
shouldn't take a moment’s comfort without you, and 
I will be so good that you will not know me; you 
shall he proud of your pupil to-day if you never are 
again. 

pe the warm-hearted, impulsive girl kept her 
word. ; 

4 {TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HAZEL BECOMES A HEROINE. 
ER grace called precisely at 
quarter past two and found 
the girls awaiting her and 
Jooking as fresh and fair as 
two flowers newly bloomed ; 
Belle in a dainty pink cham- 
brey, and Hazel in a crisp 
blue lawn that made a de- 
lightful contrast with her 
fair skin and shining hair. 
The face of the duchess 
beamed with pleasure as she 


looked upon them. 
“Lam afraid you will have a dull time of it, my 
dears, with an old woman like me,” she said, giving 
@ hand to each, as they sprang into the carriage. 
“No, indeed,” Belle retorted, gayly, as she stooped 
to imprint a kiss upon the good woman's still fair 
heek, “no one canever be dull with you, and one 
Goes not often have the pleasure of riding with the 
dearest old lady in the world.” 
» “Tut, tut, chatter-box, I've got beyond the age of 


flattery ;” her grace returned, smilingly, but looking 
pleased nevertheless, at both the compliment and 
the hearty caress; “but, truly, I believe I, enjoy 
‘oung folks now as well, if not better, than I ever 
id. iss Gay, how are you getting on with this 


giddy, untamed young lady *” 
Hazel’s face dimpled, and her eyes rested affection- 
ately upon Belle’s animated countenance. 
“She is very tame with me, your grace,” she re- 
hed 


“ind a 3 ip.” Belle broke mn, 
Ralf in jest, half in ea y this worning I 
behaved shockingly to her, but if mamma will just 
keep her long enough I almost believe she'll turn me 
out an angel yet.” 

The duchess laughed Uda igh and thought Hazel 
very lovely, with that delicate flush coming and go- 
ing in her round cheeks. Then she began to point 
Gut certain places of interest to her charges and to 
tell them something of their history. 

When they reached Purgatory, which was truly too 
beautituta Nips to have been so named, in spite of 
the frightful gorge or chasm, which some convulsion 
of nature had made by rending a hM of granite in 
‘twain, Lord Nelson, who had been watching for their 
arrival, came forward to assist them to alight. 

The company were just completing their lunch, 
but he led the duchess to a comfortable seat, which 
he had previously arranged for her, and insisted 
upon serving them with the most See viands, 

Her grace said she would have a roll and a little 
salad, but Belle and Hazel preferred cake and cream. 

Charles Harwood and one or two other gentlemen, 
who had met pie goon girls the previous eveni 
soulg forward and vied with each other in s 
them. 


“You should have been named ‘Witch Hazel,’” 
Lord Nelson said, in a low tone, as he bent to take 
her empty plate, the remark baving been called 


that name ever since [ Can remember,” she returned, 
a bright color suffusing her cheeks. 

“No little bird, but only your own witching self 
betrayed it to me,” he returned, in a voice intended 
for her ear alone. / 

“Really, Miss Gay, you appear to be holding quite 
acourt! Pray what subject do you find so entertain- 
ing and absorbing 

It was Helena Stewart who spoke in the softest and 
most duleet tones, and glancing up, Hazel found that 
young lady standing near, an expression of amuse- 
ment and indulgence upon her high-bred face, as it. 
she considered ita rare joke for a governess to be 
playing the lady in that style. i 

In spite of her smiling face and musical tones, a 
shiver of repugnance ran through Hazel’s nerves. 
There was something about the beautiful belle that 
had always chilled and repelled her, and now she 
instinctively detected a hidden malice which warned 
her that Helena Stewart was her bitter foe. 

“Cake and strawberry cream, just now, Helena, 
constitute the most entertaining topic I tind for dis- 
cussion,” interrupted Belle, who was just finishing 
‘the second plateful of her fayorite ice. 

“Oh! Timagined that pearls and diamonds must be 
dropping from Miss Gay's lips by the way every- 
‘body was hanging Hpon her words,” retorted Miss 
Stewart, with a gay laugh, which seemed simply to 
poe an inoffensive jest, although the keen edge of 

er intended satire cut Hazel to the heart. 


and passing her empty plate to Lord Nelson, she 
asked. coumpeedies 


Helena, briefly, and with a shrug of 


her aeapery. shoulders. 

“Come, Harwood,” said Lord Nelson, “we must do 
‘the honors for these young ladies; if you will attend 
Miss Belle, I will escort Miss Gay. Miss Stewart,” 
to Helena, ‘may I leave her grace in your care until 
our return 

Helena bowed assent with her sweetest amile, but 
the look which she shot at Hazel,as she took the 
young lord's proffered arm, showed that she pos- 
sessed less of self-control than usual that day. 

The four young people went off upon their explor- 
ing expedition, and a merry time they had of 1, for 
both Belle and Hazel were in their gayest mood, and 
when they returned they came laden with honey- 
suckle and fragraut wild roses. 

Helena was quick to uotice the dainty little bout- 
soniere which Lord Nelson wore, and surmised, with 
anore of accuracy than pleasure, whose hand had 
‘Placed it there, 

Hazel had enjoyed her ramble and came back look- 
ang 80 flushed and happy that the duchess remarked, 
as she opened her: 

“Dear child, how you enjoy life! if your face is the 
‘mirror of your heart, what a well-spring of joy there 
unust be within it.” 

“His lordship’s face seems to be a mirror also, just 
mow,” Helena observed, in a tone which her grace 
alone caught, and glancing quickly at him she re- 
marked the look of admiration, blended with some 
feeling even stronger, with which he was regarding 
the beautiful girl, 

‘She started slightly, and then grew suddenly grave. 
What she saw 48 she quietly watched the young 
people for an hour longer did not tend to lift the 
cloud from her brow, and she at last turned to Lord 
Nelson, remarking: i 

“T think we should be returning very soon, my 
cps oe like to get home before the dew begins 


“Any time you choose, your grace,” he replied, go- 


ing immediately to her side. “Shall I order the car- 
riage now ?” 

“Yes,” she told him, and in ten minutes it was 
ready for her. 

He gave her his arm and conducted her to it.and 
saw that she was comfortably seated, then assisted 
Belle and Hazel to enter. 

The other members of the party had ridden and 
their games were being brought forward for them to 
mount. 

Helena had followed the duchess to her carriage, 
and stood beside it while Lord Nelson arranged the 
robes about its occupants, She wore a perfectly fit- 
ting habit of dark blue cloth, a tall crowned hat, and 
long Suede gauntlets. She looked very handsome, 
and her fine figure had never shown to better advan- 


tage. * 

oy her left hand, which hung carelessly behind her, 
she carried her riding-whip which had a costly and 
beautifully carved handle of ivory. 

Just as the carriage was about tg start she stepped 
back, and in bp «2 80 her foot became entangled in 
the long skirt of her habit, she lost her balance and 
with a low cry of fear, she fell to the ground. That 
low cry changed to a shriek of agony before she 
touched it. Lord Nelson sprang forward and lifted 
her instantly, and beneath her the beautiful riding- 
whip lay broken, while one ef the ragged ends of the 
fractured handle was stained with blood. 

“You are hurt,” said the young lord, regarding her 
anxiously. Ve 

“A little, [ think—my arm pains me,” she said with 
white tins; but trying to smile; then she swayed diz- 
zily and seemed about to faint. 

‘azel sprang from the carriage with a startled ex- 
clamation. 


“She is bleeding; her sleeve is saturated with 
blood,” she cried, and, trné enough, a crimson stream 
was trickling down her hand, while her sleeve was 
literally dripping with blood. 

She had broken her whip in her fall, and one of the 
sharp points had evidently inflicted a serious wound 
in her arm. 

“Give me a knifé, somebody,” Hazel commanded, 
in quick, authoritative tones. 

Two or three were at her disposal in less time than 
it takes to tell it, and, seizing one, with great pres- 
ence of mind and.a steady hand, she ripped Helena’s 
sleeve from top to bottom, disclosing her beautiful 
arm and a ragged puncture, just over an artery, from 
which the blood was pouring profusely. ‘ 

Hazel had around her waist a blue belt with long 
ends, and this she wrenched off with one motion of 
her hand, 

She had once heard Perey say that a ligature would 
stop profuse bleeding, and she had made him tell her 
just how it should be applied. 

“Help me, Lord Hartwell,” she said. ‘Hold this 
end just here while I bandage her arm.” 

He obeyed, supporting Helena with one arm, while 
he held the ribbon with his other hand. 

With swift and.steady fingers Hazel did her work, 
binding her sash above the wound and knotting it 
firmly over the artery. ’ 

“You hurt me, Miss Gay,” Helena said, weakly, but 
with a note of impatience in her voice. 

“Tt will have to hurt you, Miss Stewart,” Hazel re- 
plied, “but you must try to bear it until you can have 
surgical aid. This ligature will be very uncomfort- 
‘able, even painful, but it wili probably prevent your 
bleeding to death. There, now I will bind my hand- 
kerchiet ever the wound, and, Lord Hartwell, she 


Foner go at oncein the carriage to have it cared 
‘or.”* 

“Yes, indeed,” said the duchess,who had been won- 
deringly observant of all that had occurred, but ren- 
dered so weak and faint by the sight of blood that 
she could offer todo nothing. ‘Put her in here be- 
side me, and we will drive directly to Sir Henry 
Harwood’s. Fortunately we shall find him at home 
to-night.” 

Lord Nelson carefully helped Helena into the car- 
riage, and made her as comfortable as circumstances 
would porns She was very pale and weak from 
loss of blood, but she hada stroug will and she bore 
up bravely. 

‘azel thoughtfully waROBeS the wounded arm ina 
soft shaw! which she had brought to protect herself 
rom the evening air, an en, the others having 
from th ing air, and then, the others havi 
mounted, the company set out upon their return. 

“Can Me bear to ride fast, dear?" the duchess 
asked of Helena, and feeling anxious to get her un- 
der surgical care as soon as possible. 

“Yes, the faster the better,” she replied, for she 
was suffering greatly and longed to be relieved froin 
that painful bandage. 

When they reached Sir Henry Harwood’s residence 
he was just alighting from his own carriage, having 
‘that moment arrived from the station. 

He was accompanied by another gentleman whom 
Hazel recognized with a start and a thrill which set 
every pulse throbbiny with joy. 

“Percy!” she said, under her breath, “how came 

he here?” 

_ The good doctor came bustling up to the duchess’ 

‘carriage to ascertain what was wanted of him, and 
when fhe f > »xplained to lim he re- 


* Well, well, young lady, so you've been getting 
into trouble again. However, you'll stand it well. 
enough, and we will have you fixed all right very 
shortly.” / 

He assisted her into the house, made her lie down 
upon alounge in the pretty home-like parlor, and then | 
proceeded to examine her wound. | 

“ Here, Morton,” he called, as a step sounded with-| 
outin the hall, “lend a hand, will you?” and Perey 
entered the room. 

He saw Hazel instantly, for she had followed | 
Helena and the duchess, anxious to learn how serious: 
the wound was, and her eyes kindled with pleasure. 
He smiled and nodded at her, but could not stop to 
speak with her, for Sir Henry's toue had told him that: 
he needed him at once. . 

The wound was not & serious one, although it 
might have been but for Hazel's Rr pt treatment 
and Percy's heart grew warm with.pride and love 
as the duchess described her wonderful presence of. 
mind and the way she had bandaged the bleeding | 
arm. 

“It will soon heal,” Sir Henry said, after the artery | 
had been taken up and the ragged wound skillfully 
treated, “your blood is young and pure and you will 
not experience much inconvenience from it; at the 
same time, Miss Stewart, you owe a great deal to 
that plucky young lady; you would probably have 
bled to death but for that ligature. You're quite a 
little surgeon, ny dear,” he added, turning to where | 
Hazel had stood. ‘Bless me! where is she?’ he | 
concluded, looking Bs espe at not finding her, 
for the young girl had slipped out unobserved. 

Perey found her a little later alone upon the 
veranda, looking flushed and weary, a troubled ex-_ 
pression in her deep blue eyes. 


The duchess and Mrs. Harwood were up stairs 
with Helena, who was under the doctor's orders. to 
remain qnietly where she was for the night, and Sir 
Henry was in his office preparing a quieting mixture 
for his patient; so these two had an opportunity to 
meet unobserved. 

Hazel sprang up from the rocker where she was 
sitting as Perey approached her, and gave him both 
her hands, but she drew back slightly when he would 
have kissed her. 

“Oh! Percy. I am so glad to see you,” she said, 
with a heartiness not to be doubted, while her lip 
quivered with emotion. “How did you happen to 
come to Brighton ?”” 

“Sir Henry sent for me,” Percy answered, as he re- 
leased her hands, feeling slivutly hurt at her refusal 
to receive his proffered caress. “Thatis.” he added, 
“he telegraphed me to meet him in London to-day, 
to consult with him upon a matter of importance, and 
ane orp that I should come here to spend the 
n 

“Could rou leave your patients?” Hazel inquired. 

“Yes; Kingston is remarkably healthful just at 
present,” Perey returned, smiling, “besides, I ex- 
pect to leave Kingston very soon,” 


“CHAPTER XX 
A CHANGE IN PERCY’S AFFAIRS. 


“Going to leave Kingston ! why, you are but_ just 
established there!” Hazel exclaiined, astonished. 

“True, but Sir Henry wishes me to go to London to 
share his practice,” Perey returned. “He has made 
me a very generous offer, and Iam to give him my 
answer to-night or to-morrow. He says that he tinds 
his large practice wearing upon him—that, as he 
grows older, he would like to drop gradually ont of 
professipnal life. He has been on the lookout for 
some time for some one to assume a portion of his 
duties, and lift his ever increasing burden from his 
shoulders. He was so pleased with my treatment 
of Miss Stewart's case at Osterly, that he has been 
making inquiries regarding me, and has concluded 
that I am the wan he wants.” 

«Then hereafter you will be settled in London,” 
said Hazel, retiectively. > 

“Yes, if I accept his offer, and I think I shall; and 
Hazel, my income will henceforth be much larger 
than it ever has been; will you not come to me now 
and let me take care of you. One reason why Ieame 
to Brighton to-night, was to ask you this. Come, 
dear, be reasonable. Icannot bear the thought of 
your earning your own living.” 4 

“Perey, I cannot,” sg responded, in a low tone, 
the quick blood dying cheek and brow and neck. “I 
cannot be dependent.” 

“That word should never be used by you to me, 

azel,” Percy replied, gravely, “for you could not be 
more dependent upon me than I upon you, for the 
comfort and happiness which I should experience by 
having you in my home. I need you, Hazel—I amall 
alone in the world.” 


pabeyoung girl's lip quivered and her heart throbbed 
mintnily, 
7 Was. HOE she, too, alone in the world? 
She longed—oh, how she longed to yield to his re- 
quest, and if he had bat spoken one word of the 
preat Jove that was surging in bis heart—it le had 
uit asked her to come to him ag. his wife, she would 
pare ating, herself upon his breast and ylelded only 
too willin, 
by cannot she repeated, with downcast eyes, but 
in a volee ao firm that it pierced his heart ike a 
nife. 
He sighed heavily; there waa a inoment or two of 


ailence, then with an effort, Perey asked in his usual 
kindly tone: 

“How are you getting on, Hazel, in your position? 
Do you fiud it pleasant?” 

Yes," she answered. “Mrs. Stewart is very kind, 
Belle is good ponies and considerate, and my 
duties are neither nor irksome. But, Perey,” 
she added, looking up at him and speaking in a lov, 
eager tone, as if some sudden and important idea 
had struck ‘her, “please do not let any oue here sus- 
pect that you know me.” 

He looked at her amazed. 

“Why not?’ he demanded, in a stern, displeased 
tone, and growing pale to his lips at her strange re- 
quest. “Why do you ask such an unheard of thing 


““Because—ot my position,” she returned, flushing 


crimes 

“Do. "You /tmagine HAT would’ be ashamed to be 
known as your friend simply because you have be- 
come a governess! he asked, bis lips Fourie with 
scorn at the idea. 

“Oh, no; I know that you would never be ashamed 
of me for that; but ifothers knew that I belonged to 
you in any way— 

ae is very evident that you do not care bad belong 

e in any way,” he interrupted, bitterly. 

“But i might injure you.” 

ow! 


“People wight think tt very strange that I should 
be a governess when—when—' 

“When Lam abundantly able to, take care of you," 
he supplied, as she hesitated. “Yes, C suppose th 
would and with reagon, But what of that 
belong to me by right 6? the past, and whatever your 


position, I believe [ have sufficient moral courage to 
acknowledge our relations before the whole world,” 
he concluded, with a slight smile and a very tender 
glance at her fair, troubled face. 

“But, if I donot wish you to, Perey—if I would 
rather you did not?” Hazel pleaded. 

She could not bear that any one should think ill of 
him for what was her fault alone. 

He regarded her keenly for a moment. 

“Hazel, [ do not understand you,” he said at length. 
“You are very much changed from my frank, con- 
fiding little friend of years ago. Am I to understand 
thas§ou do not wish me to acknowledge, before 
ee people, even a previous acquaintance with 
you?’ 

She was nearly weeping, his tone was so stern, his 
expression so displeased; but she did not wish the 
Stewarts, the Harwoods and the duchess to know that 
she had been reared as Percy Morton's sister, and 
now that he was rapidly rising to eminence in his 

»rofession, blame him, as she felt sure they would, 
‘or allowing her to teach for her livelihood. 

“Yes, Perey,” she answered, trying to speak 
steadily. “I am afraid they would say hard things 
of you for what is my fault alone, and—I——” 

“And you would not like them to know, either, how 
willful Miss Hazel Gay is capable of beinz,” he con- 
cluded, bitterly. ‘*Very well,” he added, after a mo- 
ment of painful thought, and cut to the heart by her 
Strange request, “I will humor you; fortunately no 
one knows of this interview, and since it is your 
wish that we should he regarded as strangers, I will 
not recognize you again, at least until we have been 
formally introduced.” _ 5 

He bowed erevely to her, then turning on his heel, 
entered the house, leaving Hazel nearly heart-broken 


at the thought of having offended him. 

Sir Bay was just coming toseek him and met 
him in the hall. 2 | 

“Ah! here you are, Morton,” he said, “I was com- 
ing to look for you; it is about time, I think, that we 
had something to refresh the inner man. Here 
comes Mrs. Harwood and her grace, and we'll go in to 
supper.” : 

he two ladies were just descending the stairs, and 
Sir Henry pressed her ladyship to remain to tea with 
them ; bntshe refused, saying she must go to Mrs. 
hpi and break the news of Helena’s accident to 
er. 

“Where is Miss Gay ?” she inquired, looking around 
for Hazel. 

‘Bless my heart! I had nearly forgotten that 
brave girl,” exclaimed Sir Henry, and he walked 
quickly out upon the veranda in search of her. 

He found her standing just where Percy had left 
her and looking as pale as a snow-drop. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Gay,” he said, going to 
her and cordially clasping her hand, ‘we have been 
very thoughtless to neglect you thus. Eh! what's 
the trouble here ?” he added, as he noticed her pallor 
and how icy cold her hand was; “reaction, I imagine. 
Come, come, this will never do; you must have some- 
thing to stir your blood, or we shall have another 
patient on our bands,” _ ) ,' 

He drew her hand within his arm, led her forcibly 
into the house, and then sent a servant for a glass of 
wine. | 

* Look here, Morton,” he said, as Perey poe up 
at their entrance, but with no recognition in his look, 
“this is the young lady who performed that neat lit-. 
tle bit of survery t rT Gay, allow me 
to make vow $ J 


btrodam ou” he. en achieved, and 
Perey and Hazel could now recognize each other 
without fear of comment, 

Perey bowed and simply repeated her name after 
Sir Henry, though there was a look of graye re- 
proach in his eyes, as Hazel met them and briefly re- 
turned his greeting, that smote her keenly. 

Fortunately the servant brought the wine just then 
and Sir Henry insisted upon her drinking it, or she 
might have broken down and betrayed herself, 

She sipped a little of it, then turning to the duch- 
ess, she said: 

“I think [must go hone now. Mrs. Stewart will 
wonder what has kept nie.” 

| “Of course you must, dear child,” her grace re- 
| 


turned, with great kindness, ‘and you look as if you 

needed care yourself; the excitement has been too 
much for you. Come with me; my carriage is still 

waiting and I will take you home,” . 

They all passed out upon the veranda where they 
were inet by Mrs, Stewart and Lord Nelson. 

He had repaired directly to her house upon his re- 
turn, where he found Belle just telling her mother 
what had happened. Instead of going in to Sir 
Henry’s with the others, she had ee from the car- 
riage and gone directly Home, and Lord Nelson had 
arrived just in season fo escort Mrs. Stewart to the 
house of the great physician. 

The young lord, after saluting the party, turned 
his attention to his graudmother and Hazel, while 
Mrs. Stewart was conducted directly to Helena by 
Mrs. Harwood. 4 

“Yon are ill,” said Lord Nelson, looking anxiously 
into the fair, pale face of the young girl, and speak- 
ing ina tone that senta keen pang to P. “s heart. 


eee er | 


Hazel sm ve 
not ill. 

His manner was 80 tender and solicitous when he 
assisted her into the carriage, wrapping a robe about 
her and throwing hershaw! around her to protect 
her from the dew, that Perey, watching from the 
veranda, was filled with jealous pain, and had hard 
work to keep himself from dashing out, taking Hazel 
forcibly from the carriage, and claiming her as his 
own before them all. 

He reproached himself bitterly for having yielded 
to Hazel’s request, butit was too late now to right 
matters without making a very awkward scene, and 
he was obliged to hold his peace. 

“That young sprig of nobility is learning to love 


assured him that she was 


her,” he said to himself, ‘and Tam afraid she will be 


lost to me forever. Oh! Hazel, Hazel! it would kill 
me to have to give you te another.” 

Still, he could but acknowledge that this sprig of 
nobility was a very promising young man, and that, 
if he should lay his hand and fortune at Hazel’s feet, 
a@ brilliant career would lay before her—a career 
which he would have no right to mar trom any 
selfish consideration. —__ 

Hazel was very glad to get back to the privacy of 
her own room, where she could indulge her painful 
emotions, and she literally wept herself to sleep. 

Nothing could give her greater pain than to feel 
that Perey was offended with her. and, when she 
came to reflect on their interview, she feared that 
she had made a mistake, Still, she had acted on a 
generous impulse to save him from censure; she had 
told himso, and she thought it rather hard that he 
should be angry with her for it. 

Tt was too late now, however, to rectify her 
blunder, if blunder it was, and she could only make 


the best of it, and let matters take their course. 

The next morning she awoke much refreshed after 
her night's rest, although that keen pain was still in 
her heart, and she had not fully regained her color. 
Still, she would not omit a single duty, although 
Mrs, Stewart, out of the abundance of her gratitude 
for what she had done for Helena, told her to rest for 
two or three days if she wished. 

She did not wish; to have been idle would have 
been misery for her; 80 the lessons were gone 
through with, and the practice, also, as faithfully 
done as ever, 

Helena did not return to Crescent Villa until after- 
noon, and then she came ina carriage attended by 
both physicians. 

Percy assisted her to alight, and supported her to 
the house. She was somewhat pale from loss. of 
blood, but was bright and animated and seemed to 
Sxcer Ey enjoy the attentions of her handsome 
attendant. 

Hazel was sitting alone at one end of the veranda 
when they arrived—Belle had gone out riding with 
Marie Earleseourt and Charles Harwood—and her 
heart sank within her as she noticed how confidingly 
Helena leaned ae Perey’s arm, and the earnest, 
absorbed look which she turned to him as she con- 
versed with him. 

Mrs. Stewart met them at the door, and invited 

Dr. Morton to enter, but he politely declined, saying 
that he and Sir Henry were going for a drive. 
_ “But,” he added, with his rare smile, “he has com- 
missioned me to inquire for MissGay; she seemed 
somewhat unsettled by the events of yesterday, and 
he feared that she would be ill.” 

“Oh, Miss Gay is all right," Mrs. Stewart replied, 
asshe gave her arm to Helena to assist her to her 


room, “she is out upon the veranda, somewhere, 
reading, L believe.” 

“With your permission [ will speak with her,” said 
Perey, whose keen eyes had already discovered 
Hazel's whereabouts. 


“Oh, certainly {if you wish,” the lady responded, 
indifferently. el 

Perey hastened toward the young oy His con- 
science had reproached him for his harshness last 
evening, and he was eager to make amends, 

As he approached the spot where she sat, removing 
his hat and bowing before her, no one would have 
puavecras that they were aught but strangers to 
each other. 

But his low, eager “Hazel, are you better to-day?” 
year his deep interest and tender regard for 

er. 

“Yes, I am quite well; but oh! Percy, tell me that 
you are not angry with me,” she returned, tears 
Starting to her eyes. 

He smiled fondly upon her; she was very lovely 
in hersweet contrition, and he longed to gather her 
into his arms and kiss away the cloud from her 


We 

“I am not pleased with the hard terms that you 
made with me yesterday,” he said, with reproachful 
tenderness, “but [am much too fond of you to re- 
main angry with you very long. Shake hands with 
me. dear, and let us forget all unpleasantness, for I 
am going back to London on the evening train.” 
* She laid her hand in his, and Sir Henry, watching 
them from the carriage, thought that the young 
physician was merely counting her pulse. 

“Going back?” Hazel repeated, with a regretful 
sigh, ‘‘and have you decided?” . 

“Yes, [have decided to accept Sir Henry's offer, 
and henceforth lam to be associated with him in 
business. It is a brilliant opening for me, Hazel, and 


LT only hope that I shall prove myself y of it.” 

“Tam not afraid ou are worthy of anything 
Perey,”’ Hazel replied, with a glance that set his 
pulses bounding with hope, 

“Time will prove that,” he returned. “But I must 
say good-by. Take good care of yourself, dear—LI do 
not like these pale ¢cheeks—and you must write to me 
as usual. I ey run down to Brighton again soon, 
and will not fail to see you then.” 

“You are very good to me, Percy, I was afraid——’ 

“Well, of what were you afraid, my pet?” he asked, 
as she faltered. 

“That you would not forgive me——” 

“Lhave not,” he interposed, flushing slightly, but 
still smiling, “and I shall not, quite, until you do.as I 
wish you to.” 

Hazel blushed crimson at this. 

“I am sorry——” she began, humbly, when Percy 
laughed outright. 

“You look so pretty, Hazel, with that lovely color 
in your cheeks, that I should surely kiss you if Sir 
Henry were not looking, and in spite of the fact that 
you refused my caress last evening. But I must g0, 
or ny superior will think that [ am a great while in 
making my professional mquiries. Au revoir, dear, 
and be sure that you write to me often.” 

He lifted his hat again, bowing with mocking for- 
mality before her, and then went away, leaving ber 
greatly cheered, for she saw that, while he was far 
from being reconciled to their present relations, he 
did nor cherish anger toward her. Her face was very 
bright after that little visit, and no one had occasion 
to remark upon her lack of color again that day. 


(f0 BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
| HELENA RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Sir Henry Harwood and Perey Morton, M. D., be- 
came associated in business from that day. 

Percy returned to Kingston where he remained 
just long enough to settle his affairs, then repaired 
to Londonand took his station in the handsome office 
of the eminent city physician. 

Sir Henry had been very strongly attracted to him 
during their first meeting at Osterly Park. He saw at 
once that he was a young man of no ordinary talent, 
and that he bade fair to stand in the front rank in his 
profession. 

-It had beena deep disappointment to the great 
physician that his son, Charlie, had not shown a 
taste for the study of medicine, for it had been the’ 
hope of his life that he would eventually succeed 
to his practice and position; but since it was dis- 
tasteful to him, and he had preferred the law, he 
would not attempt to force his inclinations and had 
afforded him every facility to fit himself for the bar, 
and he gave great promise of becoming prominent 
as a barrister. 


But as Sir Henry grew older, he found that his 
practice, Which was constantly increasing, was be- 
Sanh great a tax upon his strength and he 
knew that he must either relinquish a portion of it, 
or secure an associate. He chose the latter course 


and thus we find Percy Morton occupying that posi- 
tion. 

Just at this season of the year Sir Henry’s duties 
in London were not as heavy as usual; indeed most 
ot his patients were out of town, and very many of 
them at Brighton; thus his services were often 
required at the fashionable watering-place where 
his own family spent a goodly portion of the sum- 
mer. 

Still, he did_not like to leave bis office in the city 
empty during his absence, and after his arrangement 
with Percy, it was a great relief to him to feel that he 
could leave his patients there in skillful hands while 
he was absent. 17 

Three times a week he went himself to London, 
and, after Percy had become well established in his 
duties, he insisted that during his presence in the 
city, he should run out of town for rest and a breath 
of fresh air—to Brighton, if he chose, where he would 
be a welcome guest in his own summer home, or to 
any er place which he might choose. They would 
both nave a busy winter, he affirmed, and he wished 
the: Re man to get what rest and recreation he 
could by thus alternating their professional duties. 

- Percy chose to go to Brighton, of course, for Hazel 
was there and no other place would have any charm 
for him without her. He knew that he could see her 
occasionally, and it would be pleasant to be near her 
even though their outward relations were not just 
what he wished them to be. 

He was immediately drawn into the circle where 
Helena Stewart reigned a belle, and where he was 
soon considered a great acquisition. 

Helena became a changed being from the moment 
of his coming. She no longer seemed to care for 
| the society of Lord Nelson, although she was always 


courteous to him. She avoided his attentions, how- 

ever, and showed from the outset that Percy Mor- 

pons comparionship was far more congenial to 
er, 

She insisted that the evening of their reception be 
changed in order that he might be present—that she 
might have the pleasure of entertaining him in her 
own home. Almost every excursion, in which she 
was concerned, was arranged with a view to seeur- 
ing bim as her er ane and her best efforts were 
put forth to charm him ape every occasion. 

Mrs. Stewart remarked this change with great 
[eee and at length remonstrated with her daugh- 

rn 

“Helena, you are paying this young doctor alto- 

ether tov much attention to suit me.” she said one 

ay after an evening when Helena had succeeded in 
keeping Percy by her side to the exclusion of almost 
every one else. 

Helena tossed her head defiantly. 

“I have never met a gentleman whom I admire so 
much,” she tnblushingly confessed. 

“You will not even except Lord Nelson Hartwell?” 
said her mother, inquiringly. 

eng I will not except even Lord Nelson Hart- 
well.” 

“Helena! Do you not mean to marry him—Lord 
Nelson, [ mean ? x 

“He has never asked me,” said Miss Stewart, with 
a light laugh. 

“But he would ask you, I am sure, if you would 
give him an opportunity to do so,” responded her 
mother. “Helena, do not disappoint me in this. TI 
have set my heart upon seeing you Lady Hartwell, 
and, eventually, the Duchess of Osterly. [am sure 


he visits here frequently enough to warrant me in 
supposing bis attentions to be serious.” 
elena laughed mockingly. 4 

“Yes, [ think be has serious intentions; but, unfor- 
tunately for your aspirations, I am not the object of 
tiem,” she retorted, flushing hotly. 

“What do you mean? Surely, you do not think he 
cares for Belle?” said Mrs. Stewart, surprised. 

“Belle! that child! No, indeed.” 

“Who, then?” 

_ “Where are your eyes, mamma? He is over head 
and ears in love with your governess.” 

“Helena!” exclaimed her mother, aghast. 

“Itis true.” : 

“IT cannot believe it. Miss Gay isa fine musician, 
and he heii enjoys her music.” 

“Well, al have to say is, just watch them the 
next time they are together, and I’ll warrant that 
you will discover itis not altogether the music that 

ord Nelson is fond of. You may have cause to con- 
granule yourself some day, mamma, on account of 

he good match your pretty servant will make,” 
Helena concluded, maliciously. 

“Miss Gay is a lady, even if she is only a gov- 
erness,” returned Mrs. Steward, flushing, and in- 
wardly dismayed as she began to realize that there | 
might be some truth in her daughter's insirfuations. 

“Granted,” retorted Helena; “she is altogether too 
much of a lady for the position she occupies. But 
you can set your heart at rest upon one topic—J shall 
never be Lady Hartwell.” 

“Perhaps you would prefer to write simply the ab- 
breviations M. D. after your husband's name,” said 
Mrs. Stewart, with angry sarcasm, and wholly losing 
patience with her daughter. 

Helena colored a vivid red. 


She was silent for a moment, and evidently strug- 
gling with somé inward emotion, 

At last she said, in a low, impassioned voice: 

“Mamma, you thwarted me once; let me adyise you 
never to meddle with me again.” 

“But it was for your good. Your life would have 
been ruined if you had persisted in——” 

“Hush !” Helena interrupted, imperatively; but she 
was pale as snow now. “I will not hear one word 
about that now.” 

“You are very ungrateful. Think of the money that 
Thave spent trying to help you wina proud posi- 
tion,” replied Mrs. Stewart, tearfully. 

She was always worsted in an argument of this 
kind with Helena. 

“We will not discuss the subject further,” returned 
Miss Stewart, haughtily ; and, rising, she swept from 
the room, closing the door with no light sound be 
hind her, 

The girl had at last found her mateh, Hitherto 
she had made every one bow to her and render hom- 
age at her shrine; now the order was reversed, and 
her proud heart had yielded its most sacred atfec- 
tion to Percy Morton, and she was forced to acknowl- 


edge that she loved him as she had never expected 

to love any one. 

- The spell had begun to be woven about her that 
morning at Osterly, when he had made his second 
call upon her and remained so long conversing with 
her; but, perchance, if he had neyer come to 
Brighton it might have been gradually dissolved, 

‘and she would, eventually, have married Lord 
Nelson. 

As it was, however, every time she had met Perey 
the charm of his presence had enthralled her more 

and more, until now she knew that life would be 
foe for her if she could not succeed in winning 

him. 

That very evening there was to be a reception at 
Crescent Villa, and Perey had accepted an imvita- 
tion, more because he hoped to see Hazel than for 
any other reason. 

He had only met her two or three times since that 
morning when he had said good-by to heron the 
veranda, and then only in the presence of others. 
Lord Nelson or Charles Harwood were invariably 
hovering about her, and he had not been able to get 
one word of private conversation with her. 

He was beginning to be very jealous of the young 
lord’s attentions to her, and yet common sense told 
him that if Hazel loved him, and wished to marry 
him, he should be glad to have her do so well, and 
would rejoice at the brilliant future awaiting her. 

But his heart cried out in despair against any such 
alliance. He loved herso wholly that it was torture 
to think of her being won by any one else. 

He weut a little early this evening to Mrs. Stew- 
art’s, hoping to get afew moments alone with her 
before any one else claimed 

He met her in the hall, as 

She had just come di 


entered. 
from her chamber, and 


was looking very beautifalin her pure white dress, | 
garnished with bows of delicate pink satin, and 
carrying in her hands a bunch of long-stemmed pink 

rosebuds, tied with white ribbons. | 

There was no one else in the hall just then—no one | 
to see how she greeted him, for which she was truly | 
thankful; and she Bien eagerly forward to clasp 
his outstretched hand. | 

“How glad [am to see you all by myself, Perey,” | 
she said, in a low, earnest tone, and with a swift up- 
ward glance of delight, that set his pulses throbbing | 
more quickly than usual, and proved the truth of 
her words. “I knew that you were inyited,” she 
continued, “but I -have been almost afraid that 
something would prevent your coming.” 

“Then you do me the honor to think of me occa- 
sionally,” he returned, with au arch smile. 

“Occasionally,” she repeated, with rising color; “I 
think of you every day I live.” 

“Truly, Hazel?’ he asked, bending to look earnestly 
into her eyes. 

“Truly, Percy.” she repeated, coloring again, and 
fearing she had said too much ; “you know I never 
tell stories. But how well you are looking. Brighton 
air must agree with yor” 

“And with you, too, dear. I never saw you so 
blooming. But,” with a glance at her flowers, 
“what beautiful buds. Where did you get them ?” 

“Lord Hartwell sent them to me.. They are lovely, 
and you shall have.one, the very prettiest, for a bou- 
tonniere.” . > 

And she began to search for one to give him. 

“No, thank you,” Perey: returned, coldly, stung 
with jealousy that Lord Nelson should have been 
the giver.“ Meapopiyour bouquet; his lord- 
shin would not feel flatte: to see ime wearing his 


favors.” 

Something in his tone made Hazel blush again and 
feel very uncomfortable; but she did not press her 
offer, and her enjoyment of her flowers was destroyed 
from that moment. 

They had scarcely begun to talk of something else 
when Hazel heard a light step behind her, and then 
a voice said, with incisive distinctness: 

“Miss Gay, Belle needs yon. Will you go to her?” 

Then Helena Stewart, in an exquisite toilet of black 
lace over inaize-colored silk, with sprigs of golden 
wheat disposed among the draperies, and with 
gleaming topazes upon her neck and arms, came 
sweeping forward, with her brilliant smile, and ex- 
tended hand, to greet Dr. Morton. 

Hazel turned away with very bright eyes, for she 
had caught the angry gleam that Helena shot at her 
as she passed, and went up stairs to find that Miss 
Stewart had told an untruth to get her out of her 
way. 

Belle did not need her, and was just emergiug from 
the hands of her maid, looking both pretty and 
piqnank in pink tulle and white roses. 

hen they went down together they found the 
guests arriving thick and fast. Lord Nelson and 
Charlie Harwood, as Belle now familiarly called the 
latter gentleman, were among them, and both hast- 
ened forward to greet the young girls. 

Mr, Harwood secured the first dance with Hazel, | 
but Lord Nelson kept her card a long time, and when 
Ls returned it she found his name upon it in four 
places. ey ee 

Her time was so monopolized after that, that she 
saw nothing more of Perey for along while, for he 
was not among the dance! ut while she was rest- 
ing, after a delightful with Lord Nelson, he 
came to her and, holding 8 hand, asked for her 
| ecard. ie 


<a 
s 


rly full, ai is face fe: 3 
“Do you enjoy it?” he asked. — 
“Indeed I do,” she replied, with animation. 

“You seem to be quite a favorite. Which will you 
give me?” 

PEEESH OEE you choose of what is left,” she re- 


lied. 

He wrote his name in eyery empty space, and then 
quietly returned the card to her, and she wondered 
why he looked so grave and pale. 

As it happened, the very next dance was one that 
he had chosen. 

“Come,” he said, as the music struck up, and hold- 
ing out his arm to her. 

She arose and took it, but instead of leading her 
upon the floor, he went out through the hall upon the 
veranda. 

“Where are you taking me, Percy ?” she asked. 

“For a promenade inthe air. You have danced 
enough in those close rooms, at least for the present. 
Do you object?” 

“No,” she said, in a low tone, which he mistook for 
disappointinent; but if he could have known how 
intensely happy she was to have him all to herself, 
he need not have been so. graye and self-contained. 

They paced back and forth in the moonlight for 
some time, Perey telling her of his plans and pros- 
pests in London, and questioning her, more freely 

han he had yet had an opportunity to do, regarding 
her life at Brigliton, and this quiet. contidential chat 
seemed like old times, and made them both forget, 
for the time, the barriers which had so lately risen 
between them. 

But Hazel’s good time was finally interrupted by 
hearing some one calling to her that Mrs. Stewart. 
wanted her to go in and sing something. | 

It was Helena again. © 


She was standing in the door-way, and the glance 
that she flashed at her asshe passed in made her 
shiver, although she said, with marked politeness : 

“Miss Gay, mamma has been looking for you for 
some time. Will you kindly go to her now?” 

“Allow me to conduct you,” Percy said, as he fol- | 
lowed Hazel, and he gave his arm to her again, bow 
ing prevely to Miss Stewart as he passed in, He, 
too, had eaucht that scathing look, quick as it was. 

Helena’s white teeth came together with a snap. 

“That minx is carrying matters with a high hand. 
They were amazingly confidential, it seems to me, 
for recent acquaintances. Does she think she can 
win everybody, the arrant little flirt! If mamma 
won't take her down from her stilts [ must,” shemut- 
tered, an angry flush staining her cheek. 

She turned back and entered the drawing-room, to 
find Hazel singing like a bird, while Perey Morton 
stood near and watched her with a look that aroused 
all the worst passions of Helena’s nature. 

When Hazel had completed her song she slipped 
quietly from the room, and no one seemed to be 
aware of the fact save Helena, who, after a moment, 
followed her. 

She went up to her room, hoping to find her there, 
but it was empty. She then went upon the veranda, 
and thought she saw her out in the grounds. 

She stole back into the house for a shawl then, 
with her eyes glittering with suppressed anger and 
hatred, her cheeks scarlet from the hot blood that 
was coursing like molten lava in her veins; she 
passed down the steps, and made her way after the 
white figure which she had seen a few moments pre- 
vious, while her delicate hands were clenched until 
the nails cut into their palms, and she looked like a 
| Nemesis bent upon vengeance. _ 


le wart was a terrible being when she gave 
the rein to her passion. 

She walked with a firm, swift tread down the grav- 
eled avenue toward the sea, until she came to a 
small summerhouse. 

She peered within this, but no white figure was 
yisible; in the darkness she could distinguish noth- 
ing. She turned and glanced bebind her, but nothing 
was moving as far as she could see, and after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, she stepped Into the place, seated 
herself upon a low chair by the entrance, ‘and bowed 
her head yl her hands. 

She sat there for several moments without moving, 
and apparently oblivious of everything but the flerce 
passion raging within her, as she thought of that 
look upon Perey Morton's face as he stood beside 
Hazel while she was singing. 

Was her sister's governess about to win the only 
man in the world who could make her lite happy? 

Suddenly she became conscious of a human pres- 
ence beside her, although she had heard no steps, 
perccived no movement. 

The next moment a hand was laid upon her shoul- 
der, and a low yoice, hoarse with emotion, said in her 
ear: 


AT 

“Helena, at last you will have to hear me!" 

She sprang to her feet, with a cry of fear, and in 
the dim light, to which she had gradually become 
Sanresopiats saw the figure of a man standing beside 


er. 
“Chester! ia it you—again ?” she panted. | 
“Yes, Sit down; I have something of importance | 
to Bey to you,” and he moved forw: the chair from 
which she had just arisen. 
But she evaded him with a quick spring, and dart- 


ing-out of the summer-house, sped with fear-winged 
feet back toward the mansion ; but, as she went, she 
caught the ominons words: 

_“You are only putting off the evil 
time of reckoning must surely com 


day, Helena. A 


HELENA RECEIVES A STARTLING NOTE. 


Helena Stewart darted with the speed of light over 
the lawn, and gained the house, sped up stairs to her 
own room, where, locking herself in, she’ sank, pant- 
ing and trembling, upon a chair, her face ghastly as 
the face of the dead. 

“Oh, what shall I do? He has traced me even 
here !” she moaned, pressing her hand to her side to 
still the frightened beating of her heart. 

She sat cowering there for some time, the picture 
of abject fear and wental suffering, A 

At last, however, she threw up her head with a 
defiant gesture. i 

“What does it all matter?” she said. “He can prove 
nothing; and if he should betray me, it will not 
amount to anything, unless I choose to own—— [I can- 
not—I will not—and yet my heartis divided. Perey 
Morton is a king among men; if [ could win him, the 
pert would be a sealed book forever, the future a 
dream of delight. But that girl must be got out of 
the way, or he will become infatuated with her. She 
may win his lordship, and welcome, if he wants to 
make alow governess the future Duchess of Osterly,” 
and her beautiful lips curled with a eruel, mocking 
smile. “Sheis. pretty enough for any position, Iam 
bound to admit’—one thing Helena Stewart never 
did was to underrate her enemies—‘well-educated, 
accomplished, and fascinating, and it’s evident he’d 
be delighted to have her, though I question if his 
aristocratic grandmamma would be willing to re- 
ceive any one so far beneath him socially. One thing 
is settled, however—J shall never become the Duchess 
of Osterly, mamima’s ambitious schemes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I will win Percy Morton, or 
no one—I will be no other man’s wife?” 

She arose as she said this, an expression of reso- 


lute purpose on her fair face. 

She crossed the room and looked at herself in the 
glass, and was startled by the reflection of her pallid 

ace, 

“Everybody would exclaim that i had seen a ghost 
if I should go below like this,” she said, with a bitter 
smile. “And so [ have—the ghost of a past that 
frightens me to think of. Why couldn’t he have staid 
in America, among his dry-goods and small wares? 
I do not care!” she went on, almost fiercely; ‘let’ 
him do his worst! I shall braye it ont to the end. IT 
do not believe he can do much but threaten; and if 
he can—why, there is a last resort.” 

She sponged her face with cold water, and wiped it 
with a coarse towel, thus producing a more. natural 
color, and having given a few additional touches to 
her toilet, she descended once more to the company. 

She found Dr. Morton dancing with Hazel, while 
Lord Nelson was standing in a corner watching her 
with gloomy eyes. 

Helena sat down and allowed her glance to follow 
them for afew moments, and her heart grew even 
more bitter and resentful at what she saw. Hazel 
was giving herself up to the charm and delight of 
being with Percy, forgetting in his dear presence the 
fact that everybody believed them to be comparative 
strangers, while she laughed and chatted with him 
with innocent freedom and pleasure. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes gleamed, and her whole manner be- 
trayed how glad she was to be with him. - 

“It is perfectly scandalous!” Helena muttered. 
“She will march out of this house before she is many 
weeks older, if not by fair means, then by foul. | 

The moment that Hazel was released Lord Nelson | 
was by her side claiming her promise to go to the 
refreshment-room with him: after that he tried to 


entice her out of doors into the moonlight, where he 
meant to tell her something of the love anil fond 
hope in his heart. But his manner betrayed more 
than he meant it should, and Hazel made some ex- 
cuse about being obliged to find Belle, and thus, for 
a time, the tale remained untold. * 

Lord Nelson feared that her grace the duchess 
would oppose his choice; he knew, too, that she was 
very anxious that he should marry Helena Stewart, 
but he had made up his mind to choose for himself, 
and that Hazel Gay should be his wifeif he could 
| win her. Stee 

Thus, in music and dancing, in gayety and pleasure, 
the days at Brighton 2a by, and no one enjoyed it 
all with more zest than Belle and Hazel, who, by the 
faithful performance of their duties during the early 
part of the day, felt that they had earned a right to 
make the most of the recreation that followed. 

Perey came to Brighton every other day, and some- 
times oftener, for his duties in London were not 
heavy just now, and Sir Henry insisted that he should 
play while he had the chance, saying he would have 
| to work hard enough to pay for it by and by. 

He became very much attached to Charles Har- 
wood, and this good feeling was returned by that 
young man, who found much to admire in Perey. 

Mrs. Harwood stmilingly called them her “two 
boys,” for Percy made his home with them, at their 
earnest solicitation, while he found himself growing 
) very fond of the sweet, beautiful woman who made 
everything so pleasant for him. re 

One afternoon young Harwood and Percy were 
strolling along the beach smoking their after-dinner 
cigars, but neither seemed to be in a very social 
frame of mind, Charles Harwood, especially, appear- 
ing to be depressed and troubled about something. 

All at once he broke out, impulsively : 

“TI say, Morton, [ waut to ask you a very personal 


question, if you won't think it too impertinent.” 

“Lay on, Charlie,” Percy returned, searching the 
young man’s face with a critical glance. 

“Tam afraid I ought not, and yet I am driven to 
it,” he returned, a deep flush mantling his brow. “TI 
want to ask if you have any special claim upon Miss 
Gay. Thave a particular reason for asking.” 

“What reason? Give me your confidence, Charlie ; 
you may safely do so,” Percy said, with grave kind- 


ness. 

“Hangit! that isn't easy to do, Morton,” replied 
his companion, reddening in. “Sometimes I’ve 
thought you were gone on Miss Stewart, and then 
again I'd feel sare that dear little ‘hazel-eye’ was 
your inamorata. If it's Miss Stewart, then I’m all 
yight; butif you haye a prior claim upon Miss Gay, 
Til just step out of the way altogether, and not tres- 
pass upon your territory.” 

Percy flushed at this, then grew very white about 
the mouth; but he bravely put his own feelings out 
of sight, and quietly remarked: 

“So, then, you are partial to Miss Gay.” 

“Partial! why, Morton, she’s a girl that a man 
could die for! There! you haye my secret now. 
Hazel Gay is more to me than any other woman in 
the world. I have imagined that you were fond of 
her, too, and so [ thought it would be only honorable 
in me to let you know where I stand.” 

“Have you ever intimated anything of your feel- 
ing to—Miss Gay ?”’ Percy inquired, in the same quiet 
tone as before. 

“Not a word as yet.” 

“But you wish to do so?” 

“Yes, Ishould have done so ere this, but that T 
half suspected there was some understanding be- 


tween you and Hazel. Somehow, she always seems 
more free and happy with you than with any one 
else,” the young man confessed, with a sigh. 

A bitter pang shot through Perey’s heart as he 
listened to this revelation. He deeply, devotedly 
loved Hazel, and he knew that her image aloue 
would be enthroned upon his heart as long as he 
lived; still, his love was so great, so self-sacrificing, 
that he would not stand in the way of any one else 
who was worthy of her, provided he was the man of 
her choice. He could live on and make no sign, if 
she was only happy. He was surprised to learn that 
Charles Harwood loved her; true, he had been at- 
tentive to her, but in a very quiet way. He believed 
that Lord Nelson Hartwell would be the winner in 
an race for her love, but Charles should have his 
chance. 

All this was like the torture of the rack to him, 
but, save for his extreme pallor, he gave no sign 
of the keen agony he was suffering, and, after a 
momentary struggle for the mastery over himself, 
he earned to his companion and said, with a quiet 
smile: 

“Thank you for your confidence, my friend, and 
you need have no fear of me asarival. If Miss Gay 
oves you well enough to become your wife, I would 

not lay a strawin your way, but rather pronounce 
my benediction upon your happiness.” 

“Then it is Miss Stewart, after all!” exclaimed 
pal young lover, turning to Perey with a beaming 
‘ace. 

Tt he could have seen how this dagger entered 
Percy Morton's soul, he would have shrunk back 
appalled. ‘ f r 

“I admire Miss Stewart, certainly. She is very 
beautiful,” he returned, with that same steady 


. “But you forget, Hai hat Tam only a 
x doctor, atrngeling up the ladder of fame, and 
it would be the height of folly in me to presume 
to do more than admire the gifted heiress from a 
distance.” 

“Pshaw! you underrate yourself; and, if Tam not 
mistaken, Miss Stewart would not chide you for any 
presumption of that sort. The richest and most 
gifted woman in the world wight feel honored to 
secure you for her husband.” 

ya at suspect you of the rankest flattery if I 
did not know you so well.” Perey said. smiling; “but 
there are few opts living who would take such a 
view of what Tin ted. qualitiés [ may possess. 
But have you no fear of Lord Hartwell as a rival? 
He, too, seems very much attracted by the lady 
whom you profess to adore.” 

Percy tried to speak naturally, but his throat was 
ary and parched, and his temples were throbbing 
pal 


fully. 

Young Harwood’s face clouded. 

“That is so,” he said. “Still, I have not feared him 
as much as I have you, if the truth were known, be- 
cause I do not believe he has the slightest intention 
birt aenah ne to Miss Gay.” 


| Perey turned open the astonished young man, fury 
blazing in his eyes. 
|, “Good ious, Morton! how you do fire ata 
fellow! would almost think that you were 
Hazel Gay's guardian, to be so upset about it; but, 
you see, those Hartwells are a proud race. Her grace, 
the duchess, is one of the most intensely aristocratic 
women in England, in spite of her goodness, and L 
do not believe she would ever consent to have her 
srandson make a mesalliance. . Besides, it is my 
private opinion that she has her eye upon the 
Stewart millions,” 

This was Perey’s be also, although he did not 
believe that Lord Nelson was in sympathy with any 
such plan. He was fully convinced that the ys 
lord was deeply and honestly in love with a 
Wut Harwood’s hint that he might be amusing him- 
self at the beautiful girl's expense, had set all his 
Wood boiling, 

| Still, he felt that, under the cireumstances, he was 
betraying more feeling than was wise; 80 he re- 
‘marked, with assumed composure : 


“Well, I think that Miss Stewart, with or without 
her millions, would wear a duchess’ coronet very 
gracefully.” 

“Whew !" ejaculated his companion, astonished. 
“T imagine you are not very hard hit, after all, if you 
can contemplate such a contingency with that calm 
fortitude. But,” he added, tossing away his cigar, 
“I promised fo dos @ progressive euchre party there 
to-night. [shall go witha lighter heart than I should 
have had but for this conversatian.” 

Percy was also invited to make one at the euchre 
party, but he was not ready to go, and allowed his 
triend to leave him, for he wanted to be alone. He 
had never been heavier-hearted in his life than since 
receiving young Harwood’s contidence. Not because 
he feared that he would win Hazel—he felt quite 
sure that she had no regard for him beyond that of a 
friend—but he did fear that she was learning to love 
the young lord. 

He strode back and forth over the sands, after 
young Harwood had left him, a tumult of feelings 
rioting in his heart while the veins stood out full 
and hard upon his forehead. 

He had not seen very much of Hazel during the 
last week or two; she had not mingled in compan. 
quite so freely, because Belle had been ailing, an 
Mrs. Stewart would not allow her to keep late hours, 
and so Hazel had preferred to remain with her, the 
only trial connected with it being the fact that she 
was deprived of seeing Percy. 

Whenever she did go out, either Lord Nelson or 
Charlie had monopolized her attention so that he 
could get no private conversation with her, without 
making them both conspicuous, 

In spite of his belief that Lord Nelson was an hon- 
orable wan and would not willfully do Hazel an in- 


jury, he could not help feeling troubled by Har- 
wood's suspicions, 

“If he is playing with her he deserves to be shot,” 
he said, chafing savagely against the thought, yet 
feeling powerless to interfere, because no one knew 
that he had any Bght to guard Hazel, and any such 
interference might make matters very awkward for 


er, 

He had bitterly repented many times having yield- 
ed to her request; he hated deception in any form, 
and it was very annoying to him to be obliged to 
occupy such a false position. ~ 

He remained there by the sea-side a long time bat- 
tling with himself, with his pain and rebellion, and 
then, unable to bear it any longer, he, too, turned 
his steps toward Crescent Villa. 

He found a gay party assembled there, fourteen in 
all, iueluding himself. 

All were engaged with their cards, except Hazel, 
who was quietly sitting one side, watching the game 
and oe the players. 

She looked up as Perey entered, a flush of joy ting- 
ing her cheek, and her eyes lighted with a glad look 
of welcome as they met his, while she gaye hima 
cordial nod of welcome. 

Helena, watchful of every change in her counte- 
nance, saw it all, and closed her white teeth with a 
vicious snap. She gave a sigh of relief, however, 
when, a moment later, she saw Hazel quietly leave 
the room. 

Helena, too, greeted Percy with great cordiality, 
and was wondering what she should do, for the 
tables were full, and she did not wish him to feel that 
he was de trop, when a servant approached and 
whispered something in her ear. 


A startled look shot into her eye. The next mo- 
ment she turned to Percy saying, brightly: 

“You are just in time, Dr. Morton, to take my 
place, for I am obliged to leave for awhile.” 

“What is it, Helena?” Mrs. Stewart asked, having 
observed the servant's summons. 

“Only a message; I imagine madam has sent the 
bill for that dress,” Helena pd gona in a low tone. 
“Sit down, doctor,” she added, with playful author- 
ity, “and make up by your skill for the bad hand 
that I have dealt ih ea 

“Very well, I willdo the best I can until you re- 
turn,” Percy answered, taking her chair, but wishing 
very much that he might have escaped playing; he 
would haye much preferred to follow Hazel and 
have a quiet chat with her. 

He took up Helena’s cards and arranged them, a8 
she passed from the room, a troubled look on her 
fair face. 

She found a small boy waiting in the hall for her. 

a aad do you want?” she asked, searching his face 
anxionsly. 

Without a word he put a note into her hand, then _ 
turned, and quietly disappeared. . 

A vivid color shot up to the girl’s brow, her bosom 
heaved, and her heart gave a startled bound as she 
tore it open and recognized the handwriting within. 

These were the words which she read: 


“HELENA: I am waiting at the entrance to the 
summer-house to see you. I will wait for you just 
one half-hour. If you do not come by the end of 
that time, I shail go boldly to the house, send in my 
naine, and inquire for you. ©” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HELENA’S SECRET AND HAZEL’S INJURY. 


Helena crushed the paper in her hand with angry 
vehemence, then, after darting a quick glance around, 
to see that no one was near to observe her, she 
slipped out of the house, passed swiftly down the 
steps, and walked with a quick, firm tread toward 
the summer-house. 

The night was dark and cloudy; not a star was 
visible, and it was difficult to distinguish objects two 
yards away. 

Helena shivered slightly, and glanced about her 
with something of fear and dread, as she passed over 
the lawn to obey the imperative summons that she 
had received. 

As she drew near the summer-house, her eyes hay- 
ing become somewhat accustomed to the darkness, 
she could faintly discern the outlines of a tall form 
standing just in front of it. 

“You have come,” was the greeting that fell upon 
her ear, spoken in a rich, low voice, that trembled 
slightly and had a note of sadness in it. 

“Of course; I could not do otherwise,” Helena re- 
turned, in a cold, scornful tone. 

‘Let us enter the summer-house and sit down; T 


lave much that I must say to you, Helena,” said the 
man, stepping one side to allow her to pass. 
But Miss Stewart drew haughtily back, 


“Why? Can you ask, Helena, when you know how 
Ilove you—that you are the life of my life?” 

“Yes, you have remarked something to that effect 
several times before,” she retorted, sarcastically ; 
“butt tell youT will not be watclied and hunted— 
you have no right to follow me thus.” 

“No right? Ihave erery right, Helena,” was the 
reply, in a sad voice, accompanied by a heavy sigh. 
“Thave no wish to persecute you, to make you un- 
happy; but you know that, by virtue of all that has 
passed, I have a perfect right to seek you wherever 
you are and whenever I choose. You thought [ could 
not find you when you were flitting from place to 

place in this country; but I did, as I proved to you at 

ingston, You thought to escape me again when 
you came here; but, Helena, this world is not large 
enough for you to hide yourselr from me—imy love 
would guide me to you by instinct.” 

“Your love!” she repeated, bitterly, and giving 
yent to alittle mocking langh that made her com- 
panion catch his breath with a quick gaspof pain. 

“Yes, my love,” he returned, tirmly; you know 
that it is as true as truth itself, andas pure as ever 
existed in the heart of an honest man. Helena, when 
do er intend to do what is right?” 

“Your ideas of right differ from mine,” she angrily 
retorted. ‘Do you consider it right to foree me into 


a life that would be a living death to me?” 

“Good heavens, Helena! Do you feel like that?” 
cried her companion in a voice of anguish. "Have 
you ceased to love me—nay, do you actually despise 
me, as your words seem to imply? Have you for- 
gotten all the past?” 

“No; I remember it but too vividly,” she retorted, 
with passionate anger. “I would that I could blot it 
forever from my memory.” 

“Enough!” said the man, sternly, but in a voice 
that was hoarse with pain. “I will not sue fora re- 
luctant love, but I believe it would have been far 
different if I had not been a poor man. IT know that 
you loved me once, and I believe that if you thought 
I could give you wealth and a title, even now, you 
would not scorn me as you appear to do. I know 
that you Jove luxury and pleasure far too well to 
sacrifice them and share the life of one who could not 
give them to you. Your words have stabbed me to 
the heart, and [ believe you incapable of loving any 
one but yourself. I shall never sue to yeu again, but 
I shall at least assert myrights and authority enough 
to prevent you from committing a great wrong. Re- 
port says you are going to marry Lord Nelson Hart- 
well, but you shall never so wrong him or yourself 
simply to gratify your insatiable ambition.” 

“Allow me to make a slight correction,” Helena 
replied, coldly. “Report is wrong for once. I am 
not going to marry Lord Nelson Hartwell; although 
Iconfess,” she added, with an undertone of malice 
“T should keenly enjoy wearing a duchess’ coronet.” 

“Then, perhaps, you haye transferred your affec- 
tions to that handsome young physician with whom 
T saw you in the aquarium last Tuesday.” 

You saw me ?” cried Miss Stewart, surprised. 


“Yes, I have seen you many times of late; and, 
Helena, there was a tine when you looked up into 
wy eyes with the same look as you now bestow 
upon him—when you showered the same fond smiles 
upon me.” 

He bent forward, laying bis hand upon her arm, and 
seemed to be trying to pierce the darkness for one 
look into her face, 

“Do you love him?” he flercely cried; ‘tell me, do 
you love him ?” 
rR She shook herself free from him with angry impa- 

ence. 

“You shall not question me thus,” she returned, in 
a trembling tone. “You know that the hold you 
claim to haye-upon me amounts to nothing; but, 
if you persist im_this persecution, there is one 
thing that I can do, and then I can defy you to do 
your worst.” ? 

The man staggered back against the summer-house 
with a groan of despair. 

“Helena, you donotmean that; you would not drive 
the last spark of hope from my heart by such an act,” 


ne en . 
en, as if maddened by her threat, he caught her 
bands in his and drew her toward him, 

“You shall not! you cannot! it will not avail you, 
Listen !” he cried ; and then he spoke a few rapid sen- 
tences, in a hoarse, fierce tone, sentences which 
seared her heart like molten lead, and made her 
shiver and cringe with mortal fear, 

“This is my last appeal to you,” he added, in con- 
clusion; “you have spurned the truest heart that will 
ever beat for you, and I shall never humble myself to 
you again. But beware! I warn you not to add to 
the wrong you have already committed; while you 
live single I will not trouble you, but i? you dare to 


deceive any one else to gratify your ambition, your 
doom is sealed! I will not spare you!” 

He threw her hands fiercely from him as he ceased, 
and had disappeared in the darkuess before she 
ay utter one word of protest against his dark 

reat. 5 

She was trembling from excitement and pantin 
with fear so that she could searcely stand, an 
ataapering within the summer-house, she sank 
weak and exhaused upon aseat to rest and collect 
herself, before attempting to return to the house. 


As she did so the gleam of something white, and a 
slight movement neav her, startled ber afresh, 

“Who—who is here?’ she gasped, in a faint voice, 
but too weak to stir. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss Stewart,” said a quiet 
voice, “itis only I—Hazel.” 

“Hazel Gay!” cried Helena, shocked to rew life 
and angry strength at thus meeting her hated rival; 
“you, of all persons in the world!” and she sprang 
toward her, clutehing her arm with almost trantic 
Surat “How long have you been here ?—what— 
what have you heard?” 

“T was here before you came, Miss Stewart. I have 
heard—everything.” 

“Everything?” moaned Helena, despairingly. 

“Yes, every word. [ could not help it.” 

“Oh! and you know that I——’ Miss Stewart could 
not go on. 

“Yes, I know yeur sad secret,” Hazel returned, re- 
sey “but [had no thought of being an eaves- 

opper. I was forced to bea listener against my 


will. I came out because my head felt badly, and 
wandered down here by myself. I had not been sit- 
ting here tive minutes when aman came and stood 
in the door-way. I was very much frightened, but I 
thought, as he did not come in, he might go away 
presently, if I kept very still, and not discover my 
presence, While I was hoping that he would Fo you 
came. I had no desire to listen; but you see, I could 
not help myself, although if I had suspected the 
nature of your conversation before it was too late 
nothing would have kept me.” 

Helena had recovered herself somewhat during 
this explanation, and now adopted an aggressive 
attitude. : 

“Well, and what are you going to do about it, now 
that you have learned so much about me? Tell 
mamma, I presume, like the conscientious little saint 
that you profess to be,” she said, scornfully, 

“No, Miss Stewart, Ishall not tell your mother; 
but let me urge—let me entreat yow to tell her,” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing. Mamma would 
never forgive me,” Helena retorted, angrily. 

“Believe me, it would be the safest and wisest 
course for you to pursue. Mrs. Stewart is the best 
friend you have, and she would give you good coun- 
sel,” said Hazel, earnestly. 

“You can keep your advice until it is solicited, 
Miss Gay,” Helena responded, haughtily; ‘and now 
HON must give me your promise that you will never 

isp one word that you have heard to-night to any 
living being.” 

Hazel sat in thoughtful silence for a moment; then 
she said: 

“T cannot make such a promise unconditionally, 
Miss Stewart, I have no desire to do you an injury, 
nor to betray what I have learned of your history; 
but I cannot bind myself unreservedly to keep silent, 


for I feel that, under som 
not be right for me to do so.” 

“You dare to make conditions with me!” Miss 
Stewart cried, insolently. ‘What reservations do 
you make?” 

“The only condition that I would impose is, that 
you will never deceive the man you marry regarding 
your true position—that, if you should receive an 
offer of marriage, you will confess what I have heard 
to-night before you accept it,” Hazel said, in a calm, 
clear tone. ‘ 

Helena arose, nearly beside herself with wrath, 
still clutching the young girl’s arm. 

“Would you betray me if I refused to do this?’ she 
demanded, through her set teeth. 

“It would be my duty--I should have to,” the 
young girl replied, steadily, but cringing with pain 
beneath her fierce grasp. 

“Tf—if, for instance,” Helena pursued, in a mali- 
cious, mocking tone, and bending her face closer to 
Hazel’s, ‘Doctor Morton should make me an offer of 
marriage, I suppose 78 would feel it to be your 
duty to inform him of what you have learned, and 
thus, if possible, save him from a tragic fate.” 

Hazel shrank as if under a lash at the mention of 
Percy's name, and her companion laughed aloud in 
derision as she felt the movement. 

“It would make no difference who the gentleman 
was; I must do right in any instance,” Hazel re- 
sponded, her face burning, but speaking with what 
calmness she could maintain. 

“But you would have to prove your statements, 
Miss Gay.” 

“No; the burden of proof would rest upon you, 
Miss Stewart,’ was the quiet rejoinder; and Helena 
Stewart knew that she spoke the truth. i 


reumstances, it would 


i yo 5 le to me,” she 
savagely retorted, while she threw Hazel’s arm from 
her with brutal violence. 

It struck with cruel force against the back of the 
seat upon which she was sitting, extorting a shriek 
of agony from the young girl; but her cry fell upon 
unhéeding ears, for Helena, after that mad act, had 
dashed wildly out of the summer-house and hastened 
with all speed back to the villa. 

A few moments later she returned to the drawing- 
room, calm and smiling, and no one would have be- 
lieved it possible that she could be guilty of the 
heartlessness and passion she had exhibited during 
the last half hour, 

The party weroupes changing tables as she entered, 
and Belle yielded her place to her sister, and then 
went to seek Hazel. 

She could not find her anywhere in the house. 
She went out upon the veranda, and walked en- 
tirely around the villa, calling her several times by 
name. 

Still there was no response. 

Then she ran down the walk until she came near 
the summer house, when she called, anxiously: 

“Hazel, Hazel, where are you?” 

A low moan of pain close beside her fell upon her 
ear, the next moment she had sprung within and 
thrown herself upon her knees before the almost un- 
conscious girl. 

“Hazel, what is it,dear? Are you ill? Are you 
hurt?’ she cried, anxiously, as she realized that 
something very serious was the matter. “What can 
Ido for you?’ she continued, clasping one of her 
hands, which she had found in her groping, and thus 
vane another shriek of pain from the injured 
girl. 


“Oh, what have I done!” Belle exclaimed, terribly | 
alarmed. ‘Tell me, what has happened to io re 

The fearful aoe had restored Hazel fully to her 
senses, for she had not been conscious of anything, 
— Helena lett ber, until she heard Belle ealling 

er. 

“I think I must have fainted,” she said, weakly, 
“and I believe my arm is ener Do you think 
that you can help me into the house?’ 

“Of course I can, Let me put my arm around 
your waist—so; and you put your well one around 
mine. There! nowl believe we can go nicely. To 
think of your being out here all alone in a dead 
eae !” exclaimed the kind-hearted child, regret- 

ully. 

She supported her tenderly to the house and up to 
their sitting-room without attracting the attention of 
any one. But Hazel was in great distress, and Belle 
cried out in a voice of horror when she turned up 
the gas and saw her poor, injured arm, 

It was badly swollen; there were three purple 
marks—almost indentations—as if from the pressure 
of cruel fingers, just above the wrist, and *a livid 
line and lump where it had hit against the sharp 
back of the seat. 

She could not move it, and it hung limp and use- 
less by her side. 

“Tam afraid one of the bones is broken,” Hazel 
said, touching that unsightly lump; then with the 
uninjured hand she tried to lift the helpless one, but 
asharp cry broke from her, and she sank almost 
fainting again upon the nearest chair. 

“Oh, I hope not!” Belle cried, gazing at her with 
startled, sympathetic eyes, “how could you havedone 
it? You must have fallen upon itin some awkward 


way when you fainted.” 

Even in her great pain Hazel was thankful to Belle 
for thus explaining her injury, for she had resolved 
that no one should ever know of Helena’s exceeding 
cruelty to her, 

“When refreshments are served to the company, 
do you suppose that you could get Doctor Morton to 
come up here for a moment, just to tell me what to 
do?’ she asked, feeling that she must be relieved in 
some way from her suffering very soon, while, if there 
was a bone to be set, she felt that she could better 
bear to be hurt by Percy than by any one else. 

“T will go and tell mamma instantly, and she shall 
bring Doctor Morton here,” Bellesaid, turning eagerly 
to leave the room. 

“No, indeed, please do not,” Hazel pleaded, in a 
distressed tone, “Ido not wish any one else to be 
disturbed. If I knew just what to do I would not 
have you call any one. Go down, watch your oppor- 
tunity, and if you see Doctor Morton at liberty bring 
him quietly here and not let any one else know that 
Tam burt.” 

“But you are utterly prostrated with pain now,” 
Belle protested, “you are as white as a sheet, and 
your eyes are perfectly wild ; do let me call mamma.” 

But Hazel was resolute. She did not wish to see 
Mrs. Stewart until she was more composed, and the 
evidence of her daughter's heartlessness hidden 
from ar i 

“No, Belle,” she returned, decidedly, “if you would 
not increase my suffering do just as I ask you;” and 
the young girl went to do her bidding. 

As it happened the game had just been finished, 
and refreshments were about to be served, while 
Doctor Morton was on the point of leaving. 

He had some letters to write, he told Mrs. Stewart, 


and they must be ey for the post before he slept, 
as he was going to London on the early train the next 
morning. 

Belle’s purpose was peels, formed as she heard 
this from the upper hall. 

She turned quickly and ran down the back stair- 
way, passed out upon the veranda, and glided around 
to the front entrance, where she waited until Percy 
had made his adieus and bowed himself out. Then 
she stole forward and touched him lightly upon the 


arm. 

He turned with a smile to her; but his glance be- 
came instantly grave when he saw her pale face and 
frightened expression. is 

“Will you come up stairs with me? Hazel has 
been hurt,” she said, in a low tone, 

“Hurt? How?’ he questioned, eagerly, and look- 
ing as anxious as herself, while he hastily unbut- 
toned his gloves and began to remove them, 


“She fainted and fell on her arm,” Belle explained, 
taking it for granted that this must be the way the 
accident had oceurred, since Hazel had not contra- 
dicted it; “it is badly swollen and bruised, and she 
wanted you to come and tell her what to do for it; 
but she would not let we disturb any one else.” 

“That was right; take meéto her at once,” Pere; 
commanded, and followed her with a light, quic! 
tread, as she led him, by the way that she had come, 
to their private sitting-room, where he found Hazel 
sitting in a low rocker, white and wan, and trying to 
bear her pain in silence, 

He went directly to her, and knelt upon the floor 
beside her, taking her injured arm tenderly in his 
skillful hands for examination. 

The instant he looked upon it he knew that it was 
broken; he knew, too, that no fall could have caused 
such an injury—that those three purple marks above 
the wrist had been made by the grasp of a cruel 
hand, belonging to some one who had done her per- 
sonal violence, —_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PERCY TREATS HAZEL PROFESSIONALLY. 


“One of the bones--the ulna—is broken,” he said, 
looking pitifully into her white, drawn face, as he 
touched the swelling where the bone was displaced. 

“T thought so, and I knew that you could set it for 
me,” Hazel replied, a little smile flickering over her 
pale lips, while she tried to speak bravely. 

“T think Mrs. Stewart should be summoned,” Percy 
observed. 

“Oh, please do not, Per—Dr. Morton ; T will be very 
A and give you no trouble. There is some strong 
cloth in my work-basket which can be used for a 
bandage, and there are some thin wooden panels on 
the table, which Iwas going to paint, and which, 
broken in halves, will do very well for splints. rut: 
I can bear it better if no one else is present,” Haze 
said, so earnestly, while she seemed so excited at the 
idea of Mrs, Stewart's presence, that Perey decided to 
humor her. 

He told Belle to bring him the cloth, from which he 
tore a long strip, and then showed her how to make 
it into a tight roll for his use. 

Then he found the panels Hazel had mentioned, 
cut them once through with his knife, thus making 
gone very good splints, and then everything was 
ready. L 

“Belle, dear, just step into the next room for a few 
minutes, and Dr. Morton will call you when the bone 
is set,” Hazel said, seeing how pale the young girl 
haa grown, and wishing to spare her the sight of her 
own suffering. 

“Indeed, [ shall not leave you—I shall stand right 
here beside you; and if Dr. Morton wants anything 
he can ask me to get it for him,” she bravely re- 
turned, and Perey gave her an appreciative smile for 


see Oe 


her fortitude. 
“Now, Hazel, are won ready?’ Percy asked, for- 
getting to be formal in this he Sah and looking 
tenderly into her face, his heart aching at the thought 
of the trial awaiting her. 
“Yes, Lam ready,” she returned, quietly. 
“Tt will all be overin a few moments—I only wish 
[had some ether here to make it easier for you,” he 
said, gently taking the wounded arm again in his 
strong hands, 
Then, with firmly compressed lips, and a face 
almost a8 white as her own, he bent himself to his’ 
task. ; 


oe a aa 


_ It was no light thing for him to see the look of 

keen suffering on that dear face as that broken bone 
was brought into place, and not shrink from his 
duty 5 though she made nosound, save a quick in- 
drawn breath, while a shudder of agony shook her 
from head to foot in that supreme moment. 

‘The splints were then laid around the arm, and the 
bandages quickly and skillfully wound about them, | 
Belle assisting quite creditably in this operation, and 
the worst was over. i / 

But before the last pin was put in place Hazel’s 
os Senate forsook her, and she quietly fainted 
again. 

erey gathered her slight form in his arms, and 
laid her upon a lounge, then commanded Belle to 
bring him a sponge filled with water, 

He loosened her belt and collar, then bathed her 
face freely, now and then dashing the water forcibly 

over her, and she soon began to revive. 

“T am so glad that you were here, Percy,” she 
whispered, when she was able to speak, and there 
was a look of rest and content in her eyes that went 
straight to the young physician’s heart. — a 


+, Tae? Lat ae ee ee ee ee dae, Lee 

“What does she want?” inquired Belle, who had 
seen her lips move, but had not caught the words, 

The question sent a startled look into Hazel’s eyes, 
for she feared she had betrayed herself and the man 
whom she loved, 

“A glass of water, please,” Perey replied, with 
quiet self-possession, and the young girl hastened 
away to getit. — 

Percy seized his opportunity and, bending forward, 
looked searchinely into his patient's face. 

“Hazel, how did this accident happen ?” he asked. 
‘You never fell and did it yourself; there is the 
eed of three eoheus on your arm, Some one has 

one you personal violence, and I want you to tell 
me about it.” 

“Percy, do not ask me—TI cannot tell you,” Hazel 
replied, a pained look in her eyes. 

“T do not know why you should. not tell me,” he 
pera’. “Tf any one bas willfully done you injury. 

t belongs tome to resent it, and it shall go hard 
with the offender if I discover who it was. Did you 
really faint and fall out there in the summer-house, 
as Belle says?” < 

“Yes, I think Imust have fainted, for I was just 
coming to myself when Belle found me.” 

“Did you fall?” Perey persisted. 
qf ee Hazel was forced to admit, though relue- 

antly. 

“Did you faint before or after your arm was 
broken?” 

“Percy, please do not- make me tell you any more.” 

Hazel pleaded, looking distressed. . 
H Hk) t before or after?” he reiterated, relent-| 
essly. . 

“It was—at the time; the pain made me faint. I 
did not tell Belle that I fell—she jumped at that con- 
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the inference, for I shall say no more about it,” 
Hazel replied with decision, and, as Belle came with 
the water just then, Percy was obliged to refrain 
from further questioning, although he secrety re- 
solved that he would yet compel her to tell him the 
whole truth. 

Fortunately, he had a small medicine-case with 
him, and he gave her something to quiet her nerves 
and make her sleep; then he told Bella to call asery- 
ant to help her to retire. 

“You must keep very quiet for several days,” he 
said, as he arranged a sliug for her arm to rest in, 
“and I shall drop in-as often as I can, to see that you 
are doing well. When I cannot come, Sir Henry will 
visit you. I shall see Mrs. Stewart before I leave, 
and give directions to have you carefully looked 
after. Miss Belle,” he concluded, as he arose to go, 
“you have proved yourself a very helpful assistant 
to-night, and I congratulate you on your courage and 
self-possession.” 

Belle’s eyes sparkled at this praise, and she replied 
with a fond look at the invalid: - 

“T could do anything tor Hazel.” 

Whereupon, Percy smiled his approval again, and 
then, bidding them both good-night, he went below, 
where he quietly sought Mrs. Stewart, and commu- 
nicated to her what had occurred, 

She was both shocked and astonished, and, before 
returning to her guests, she went up stairs to see the 
suffering girl. 4 

Belle and the house-maid had helped her to retire, 
and she found her lying, pale and exhausted, among 
the pillows. 

She saw that she was not in a condition to con- 
verse, therefore she directed her inquiries to Belle, 
who gave her own version of the aftair, Hazel saying | 
nothing. She could not bear, even tacitly, to sanc- 


tion a deception of any kind; but she was determined 
not to implicate Helena in any way, and thus she 
could do nothing but remain silent. 

Helena had caught the sound of voices in the hall 
after her mother left the supper-room, and her curi- 
osity, as well as her fears, being excited, she stole 
out just as Mrs. Stewart passed up stairs, and found 
herself face to face with Percy. 

“Doctor Morton!” she exclaimed; ‘I’thought you 
had gone long ago.” 

“I started,” he answered, “but was called back pro- 
fessionally.” 

‘Professionally !”’ she repeated, looking surprised. 
do not understand. "Who is ill?” 

“Miss Gay has met with an accident. Her left arm 
has been broken,” Perey informed her 

“BROKEN!” she cried, in a tone of horror, while 
she gave a violent start, and grew pale to her lips. 
“How did it happen ?”’ 

Percy, not unmindful of her excessive emotion, 
watched her narrowly, as he replied: 

“Miss Belle says that she found her unconscious 
out in the summer-house, and thinks she must have 
fallen when she fainted, and thus broken her arm.” 

“Belle says so! What does “iss Gay, herself, say?’ 
Helena demanded, a nervous tremor rendering her 
yoice somewhat unsteady. 

“She says that she cannot tell how it was done,” 
Perey answered, his searching eyes looking straight 
down into the beautiful, but unmistakably anxious 
face before him, and he was quick to note the look of 
et that swept over those faultless features at his 
words. ' 

“Poor child!” she said, with pitying sweetness. “TI 
eo eo very sorry. I suppose you have set it for 
era? 


“Yes; and I have no words to express my admira- 
tion of her courage. She did not make a sound dur- 
ing the painfal opera aas she would not eyen allow 

Mrs. Stewart to be called trom her friends,” Percy 
returned, wondering if this wondrously fair woman 
could be guilty of this great wrong and yet conceal it 
‘so effectually. He remembered that she had been 
absent from the parlor for some time, 

“Will she suffer much from it?” Helena asked, a 
troubled expression in her lovely eyes, 

_“No; the worst is past in the breaking and the set- 
ting, and she will suffer comparatively little, unless 
the shock to her system should produce fever, I 
think, however, there is not much danger of that, if 
she remains quiet for a few days, for she has a natu- 
rally vigorous constitution.” 


“How do you know? Had you ever seen Hazel 
Gay before you came to Brighton?” Helena asked, a 
sudden suspicion darting into her mind. 

“How do I know } Perey repeated, smiling, and 
ignoring her second Yuestion. “1 judge so trom her 
Eo yaecytlore You forget that [ amra physician, and 
itis my business to know the human system thor- 
oughly, But Lam keeping you from your friends. 
Good-evening.” i 

And Perey bowed himself out again, while Helena 
Stewart went back to her guests, her heart heavy 
with conflicting emotions. 

She was not quite hardened enough yet not to feel 
both sorry and guilty for having allowed her angry 
passions to culminate in such cruelty, and yet, even 
with this feeling of remorse, she was asking herself 
how she could manage to rid Crescent Villa of Hazel 
Gay without haying it SDDpAE that she was instru- 
mental in accomplishing it. 


She was sure that Perey Morton was deeply in- 
terested in her. How his face kindled when he 
spoke of her courage! How it softened into tender- 
ness when he told of her peter ‘Then, too, she 
could not rid herself of the suspicion that had come 
to her so suddenly, that he had seen her before he 
ever came to Brighton and had come hither to seek 
her, although she could not account, if that was 
true, for the fact of their having met as strangers. 
There was something suspicious about their inter 
course, aud she yowed that Hazel should go else- 
where very soon. With the dangerous knowledge 
which she possessed regarding her own history, it 
was absolutely necessary to get her out of her 
patti and thus prevent her from marring her whole 
uture,- 

But how to accomplish this was a puzzling ques- 
tion, for Belle was infatuated with the girl, and her 
mother was so delighted with the hopeful change in 
Belle, that she would not be willing to give her up 
under any ordinary circumustanees or to gratify a 
mere whim of her own. 

“At all events,” she muttered to herself, “her 
erippled state will keep her out of company for a 
bie e, and, meantime, I will make the most of my 

me.” 

Everybody professed profound regret over Hazel’s 
injury as soon as it became known. The duchess 
sent over a basket of choice fruit from her own hot- 
houses the next afternoon, Lord Nelson culled the 
choicest buds from his greenhouse— knowing her 
preference for rosebuds—and brought them himself, 
so that he could inquire for her personally. 

Mrs. Harwood sent her a bottle of rare old wine, 
and her son brought.a portfolio of valuable en- 


gravings, to help pass away the long hours while 

she could do nothing. Belle could not do enough to 

pial her affection, and Mrs, Stewart was unusually 
nd. 

Helena alone held aloof from her, and sneered at 
“so much fuss over a very common accident,” 

“One would think she was a person of high degree, 
instead of an humble governess,” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently, one morning, after the departure of a 
string of inquirers. “One would think nobody ever 
had a broken arm before.” ‘ ‘ 

“Well, it must be a great trial to the girl. You 
foust remember, Helena, that she has no home nor 
friends,” Mrs. Stewart replied. i 

“Don't you think that a strange circumstance, 
mamma?” Helena asked, after a pause. “Isn't it a 
trifle suspicious that she represents herself as being 
all alone 1m the world?” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, she was a graduate of that expensive school 
in London; she took all the higher branches and 
Cr poaled poate and her wardrobe was very well 
stocked for a pitt who had ‘no friends,” Helena con- 
cluded, mockingly. . 

“All that is easily accounted for,” responded Mrs. 
Stewart. ‘She told Belle that she had some money 
when she was left an orphan—five thousand dollars, 

or more—and that it Was all spent upon her edu- 
cation.” igs 

“How early was she left an orphan ?” inquired 
Helena. i 

“When she was only three or four years old, I 
believe.” i 

“Had she been in that school ever since ?” 

“IT do not know.” 

“Tt she had, do you suppose that five thousand dol- 


ave St an ot Sn, a Bi yee ne 
lars would have paid for her all these years?” de- 
manded Helena, skeptically. ‘No, indeed. She is 
very reticent about her early life, and Iam free to 
confess that [ am suspicious of her.” 

“Well, aa long as she dves her duty by Belle, I do 
not think we need to trouble ourselves about her 
private affairs, and she is under no obligation to con- 
ae eis unless she chooses to do so,” said Mrs. 

tewart. 

And Helena let the matter drop for thatday. She 
had simply inserted a wedge, at which she intended 
to drive a blow upon every occasion. 

Percy eame every night and morning, when he was 
in Brighton, to see how his patient was progressing, 
and this was another source of annoyance to Helena; 
while, but for the pain Hazel had suffered, he felt that 
he could almost regard the accident as a blessing, 
shane it gave him a right to egme to her whenever he 
chose. ris ie 

Either Belle or Mrs. Stewaet was generally pres- 
ent when he made his bub now and then he 
managed to get a wo! BACH REP ome 
~ Again he tried to ec ee how her arm 
had Lee broken; butas before she begged him not 
to ask her. F ay 

“Can you not confide in me, Hazel?” he asked, with 
a pained expression. t " 

“Indeed I would, Percy, if there were any need,” 
she atlirmed, with a flush, “but, truly, [I cannot tell 
you any more than [ have already told you.” 

“By that I surmise that there is connected with 
the event something that you do not wish to reveal,” 


he remarked, searching her cast face. 
“T would rathersay no more about it,” she returned. 
“You were not alone it bappened—that I 


know from the print of those fingers on your arm,” 


} Ae cold, rapid tones, ‘* 


the stairs; then she nditipd 
her voice : ‘Please, please, rey, let the matter 
rest.” 

He would have granted odie any request for the 
sake of that “dear Percy,” whieh. thrilled him with 
inward joy. 

He bent forward and touched his lips to her fore-| 
head, saying: 

*T will not press you fart ler'since it pains you so; 
T suspect, however, that the t affects some one 
whom you desire to shield, aq who has done you a 
great wrong.” 

He could not say more, for the door opened just 
then, and Helena entered the room. 

“Ah! Dy, Morton !" she excl: 
to find him there, but remark 
the vivid color in Hazel’s chee 
to the surface at Percy's cares 
your patient this morning?” + 

“Very comfortable, and a ple of weeks more 
will set her all right again, I teust,” Percy answered, 
rising to go, for it was nearly time for his train. 

He bade them both good-morning, and then passed 
out. 7 

The moment the door closed after him Helena 
walked forward and stood before Hazel. 

“T have tried to see you before,” she said, speaking 

but some one has always been 

here, and I could not say what wanted to before 

anybody. Of course you Tnust Know that I had no 

intention of doing you personal violence—that I did 
not mean to break your arm.” 


“Hush!” Hazel eat = a «ee @ step on 
€) 


mmed, as if surprised 

with a jealous twinge 
which had Jeay 

“How do you Gl 


~~ a es 
o; L know you did not,” Hazel answered, as her 
visitor paused for a reply. its: 

“T am sorry,’ she continued, in a tone that brought 
a brighter flush to Hazel’s check, it was so mechani- 
cal and business like, “but yo made me very angry 
by refusing to do as I requested.” | 

“L could not make the Dro. oie Miss 
Stewart,” Hazel said, simply, to fill another pause. 

“No, because you were stubborn; because you: 
knew you had a hold upon me, aud you wanted to- 
keep me in your power,” retorted Helena, her anger | 
rising again. L 

“You wrong me,” Hazel replied, tears starting to 
her eyes. “Believe me, have notthe slightest desire 
to injure you in any way; I think I have proved that: 
to you.” and she glanced down at her bandaged arm. 

Helena flushed with a momentary feeling of shame. 

“IT acknowledge that you were considerate to ken 
silent about your accident; but of course you coul 
not tell who hurt you without laining why you 
were hurt, and so you would hav to reveal all 
that you had overheard. This you had promised not 
todo unless I violated certain conditions. However, 
I came this morning to tell you that | am sorry I 
hurt yon—I owe that much to you, but I shall never 
forgive you for possessing the secret of my life.” 

She did not wait for any replys but turned and 
walked abruptly from the re and Hazel knew 
that what she had said amoun imply to an open 
declaration of enmity. i 


yh 
(0 BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
CHECKMATED. 


One afternoon several days later, Hazel was sit- 
ting upon the veranda alone. Mrs. Stewart, with 
her two daughters and a friend, had gone toa place 
called “The Deyil’s Dyke,” which they had never yet 
visited, and from which point the scenery was said 
to be very beautiful. 

* Onur young invalid had been reading the last num- 
ber of a popular magazine; but, having become 
somewhat wearied by the effort which even this 
light employment required, she had dropped the 
book upon:her lap, and, lying back in her chair, let 
her eyes wander over the sunlit waves while her 
mind went drifting back to the earlier portion of 
her life, 

There was an expression of sadness on her face 
entirely at variance with her usual brightness, for 
she had been thinking of the mystery which had 
enshrouded her parentage during all these years. 

She could recall nothing tangible in her life pre- 
vious to that fearful tragedy which had thrown her 
so friendless and helpless into Sandy Morton's care ; 


though sometimes she had dreamed of a beautiful 
woman who came to her bedside, looked fondly down 
upon her; then, bending to kiss her, she would seem 
to Vanish as suddenly as she had come. Sometimes, 


too, she had a dim remembrance of a tall, hand- 
some man, who used to catch and toss her in his 
arms until her head almost touched the ceiling, 
and refuse to let her down until she put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him “‘as many times as 
she was years old.” There was some one else, too, 
who used to brush her hair, button her boots, and 
tie pretty ribbons in her sleeves; but it was all so 
vague and unreal that it seemed to asp to some 
previous state of existence rather than to this life. 

To-day, however, these visions had haunted her 
more persistently than usual; perhaps it was be- 
cause she was alone and realized how few people 
there were in the world who were her friends, or 
who really cared for her. Percy, too, had been de- 
tained in London for two or three days, and she sadly 
missed him. ‘ 

As her mind reverted to him, she wondered if he 
was learning to love Helena Stewart—if he would 
some day warry her. She knew well enough that 
this was what Helena was seeking. 

“No, no!” she cried within herself; “I can never 
Jet him marry her, for she is false through and 
through, in spite of her beauty and wonderful powers 
of fascination. I should have to tell him about that 
man, ‘Chester;’ but even that could not save him 
from the bitter disappointment which must follow if 
he really loves her.” 

Her heart was full of pain as these thoughts ran 
riot in her brain, and, almost unconsciously, a long- 
drawu sigh escaped her. 

“Why, Miss Gay! why that woeful sigh? Has 
everybody forsaken you and left you to your fate?’ 
exclaimed a cheery voice just behind her; and, 
glaucing up, she beheld Charles Harwood standing 


there, with a pretty inlaid box in his hands anda 
roll of something under his arm. 

Her face broke at once into a sunny smile. It was 
not her nature to be sad or to brood over what she 
could not help; she was naturally as bright and 
merry as a singing-bird, and no one could be long 
gloomy or depressed when in her presence, 

“Bverybody, save the servants, is gone; but IT 
caused myself to be left behind, Mr. Harwood. Mrs. 
Stewart and the young ladies are out driving, and I 
might have gone also, but I am very lazy to-day and 
preferred to remain at home,” she explained. 

“How is the wounded member?” the young man 
asked, with a tender saesios at the bandaged arm 
resting in its spotless s) ing. 

“Better, thank you, and by another week I am to 
have the ee removed. It will be a great 
relief; but it is arp how much one can do 
one one hand if one tries,” Hazel concluded, 

rightly. 

“You look on the bright side of life, Miss Gay; 
with the exception of that one sigh, to which you 
just gave vent, you have always seemed the very 
Soca ene of happiness,” Mr, Harwood observed, 
smiin, 

“Did Lsigh? Iwas not conscious of it,” Hazel re- 
turned, although she was still aware of a dull heart- 
ache as she recalled her troubled musings regarding 
Percy’s future. “But what have you there, Mr. Har- 
wood, if I may be so inquisitive?” she asked, glanc- 
ing at the box in his hands. “I have a delightful sus- 
picion that it may be a box of chessmen.” 

“Your suspicion is correct,” he answered, rattling 
them slightly, “I, too, have been alone to-day, and 
haye hardly known what to do with myself, until I 
suddenly conceived the plan of coming to ask you 


to let me tech you the game,” 
Hazel laughed out musically; then she answered 
demurely : 
“Tam 50 to disappoint you, for I know the 
moves alre: iy; Per—a friend taught me several 


years ago. 
0 much the better, for we shall not need to waste 
any time over those preliminaries,” said the young 
man, adding, “I will bring the little table from the 
hall, and we will play out here, if you think you 
would enjoy it.” 

“Yes. indeed,” Hazel responded, eagerly, her face 
as bright as the day, now, for she dearly loved the 
game, and was secretly amused at his presumption 
of her ignorance regarding it. 

He brought the table and a chair for himself, and 
then arranged the men with nimble fingers. 

“T will give you a castle, Miss Gay, to begin with,” 
he said, removing the piece. He considered himself 
rather a superior player, and did not wish to dis- 
courage her at the outset. 

Hazel shot a wicked glance at him, 

“Thank you, Mr. Harwood,” she returned, grate- 
fully, “but pray let the piece stand where it belougs, 
for the present; portiens T will take it later.” 

He replaced thecastle to humor her, not paying 
much heed to the last remark, and then she led out 
with her queen's pawn, Her next three or four 
moves Were nade with a boldness and decision which 
betrayed that she did, indeed, know the moves. 

Halt an hour later he looked comically crest-fallen 
as she swept the length of the board with her queen, 
taking acastle and putting his king in check; then, 
as he was obliged to move his king, she captured his 
other castle while she archly remarked : 

“T told you, perbaps, I would take it later.” 
iss Gay, he exclaimed, with evident chagrin, 
ou were the personification of modesty! Kuow 
the moves, indeed! Why, you have completely de- 
molished me in this game; but I will give you a 
grand tussel in the next.” 


He did and beat her; but the third she was too) 
much for him again, while her merry eyes told him 
that she enjoyed her victory immensely, 

“T shall not dare to play another this afternoon,” 
she said; “itis best to ‘let well enough alone,’ but at 
some future time. perhaps, [ will give youan oppor- 
tunity for revenge.” 

“Very well,” he replied, gathering up the men, 
and replacing them in the box, “I shall be glad to 
redeem myself whenever you will allow me. Now, 
what shall we do? The afternoon is not nearly 
spent. I wonder ifit would do for me to take you 
out rowing.” 

“Oh! if you would!" Hazel said, eagerly. “I have 
not been ou the water for more than two weeks, and 
Llong to feel the sea under me again. 

She started up to get her hat and shawl; but he re- 
strained her. He had seen them in the hall when 
he brought the table, and he went to get them for 
her, helping her tie her hat and folding her shawl 
about her with a deftness that surprised her. 

Then he led her down to the landing, and put her 
very carefully into the boat, which his vigorous 
stroke soon sent gliding over the smooth sea like a 
bird sailing through space. 

He rowed over toward the island, where they went 
the day of their tirst meeting, although they did not 
land ; he took her entirely around it, and then slowly 
made his way back toward the mainland. 

“My good fairy must have inspired you to come to 
me this afternoon, Mr. Harwood,” Hazel said, as 
they drew near the shore; “you have made it pass 
delightfully.” 

His face lighted and his eyes glowed as they met 


“am glad,” he replied, resting upon bis oars; 
“but it has not been a disinterested visit, for I have 


surely experienced far more of pleasure than [ 
could possibly have bestowed.” 

“Do not be too contident about that, sir,” Hazel re- 
torted, with roguish eyes, “for [assure you that I 
have seldom relished checkmating an opponent as I 
have to-day.” 

“And allon account of my supreme conceit,” he 
replied, with a shrug. “But wait—forewarned is 
forearmed, you know.” 

Hazel laughed. 

“You will not offer me your eastle again, I im- 
agine,” she said, archly; “but I shalldo my best to 
storm your citadel every time.” 

Charles Harwood leaned eagerly toward her, all 
the love of his heart concentrated in his eyes. | 

“Miss Gay—Hazel, you have stormed a citadel of 
which youdo not dream, and it has fallen before’ 
you,” he said, in a low, earnest tone; “you have _ 
taken my heart by storm. I love you, my beautiful 
one, and I should have asked you long siuce to give 
yourself to me—to bless me with the priceless boon 
of your love—but for the accident which has de- 
prived me of your society. ay. darling, I am older 
than you by several years—I have seen many fair 
women, but never until now have I met one to whom 
my heart bas yielded its deepest homage and rever- 
ence. Tell me, Hazel, will you be my wife ?” 

Hazel, after one startled glance at him, sat before 
him, white, motionless, dumb. 

She had indeed never dreamed of anything like 
this in connection with Charles Harwood. 

She had danced and chatted with him, always en- 
joying his society, for he was invariably full of life 
and Ravaty. and never forgot to be a gentleman. 

She had believed that he, like others who fre- 
queuted Mrs. Stewart's drawing-room, had been at- 


tracted by the charm of Helena’s rare beauty and 
accomplishments ; consequently, this impassioned 
declaration had taken her wholly by surprise. 

But she knew from his earnest face, his eager eyes, 
and the quiver in his voice, Shat he was sincere—that 
he meant every word he uttered; and she had only 
to lay her hand in his and she need no longer be alone 
in the world, a poor governess dependent upon the 
bounty and caprice of others, but, instead, a loved 
and honored wife, occupying a position of which 
aay one might be proud. 

ut—she did not love him; all her heart, all her 
love belonged to another. The knowledge came to 
her more forcibly at this moment than ever before. 

“You do not answer me, Hazel,” Charles Harwood 
said, with whitening lips, as he looked anxiously 
upon that downeast face, from which all light and 
color had fled, and which was marred by an expres- 
sion of pain. “Will you noterown my life with the 
blessing of your love? Will you not speak and tell 
me that [may hope? I can waitif I may but feel 
that I shall win my prize at last.” 

Hazel lifted her sorrowful eyes to his face. 

“Mr. Harwood, what can L say to you?’ she be- 
gan. “Inever once dreamed that you would ever 
speak such words, as you have just uttered, to me; I 
imagined that your heart was drawn in another 
direction. Butit can never be as you wish—I can- 
not be your wite.” 

“Oh, Hazel! I cannot bear such an answer as 
that,” the young man cried, his voice quivering with 
pain, his handsome face deathly white. 

“Forgive me if I wound you,” she returned, gently. 
“If Thad ever thought that this confession was in 
store for me I should not have come with you this 


afternoon; but, hard as itis to grieve you when you 
offer me the greatest homage that a woman can re- 
ceive—the love of an honest heart—I must be true to 
myself. I cannot bid you hope or wait, for—Mr. 
Harwood, I do not love you.” 

“You have not had time to think of it—to realize 
whether you do or not; [ have Seren you by 
my abruptness,” he said, despairingly. 

*“T have uot, indeed, had time to think, for I did 
not dream that ac cherished aught save feelings of 
kindly friendship for me,” Hazel responded, sadly ; 
adding, “but truly, [ean give you no other auswer.” 

“Oh, my darling! when I love you so, pray, pray, 
give me Dut a single ray of hope! I will wait years, 
if need be.” 

“I cannot, for I know my own heart,” she said, her 
Met ties of tears, aud he knew that his fate was 
sealed. 

Without a word, he took up his oars and rowed 
back to the shore; but his face was like the face of 
one shorn of every hope in this life. 

He was just as tender and careful of her as he had 
been when they started out, and never left her side 
until she was safely seated in her chair on the 
veranda, 

Mrs. Stewart and her party drove up just then, for 
which Hazel was very thankful, as it prevented an 
awkward and trying leave-taking between herself 
and Mr. Harwood, 

He was greeted cordially by the ladies, although 
Helena quickly detected the cloud upon his face, and 
the unusual flush on Hazel's cheeks, and took in 
the situation at once. 

“He has made a fool of himself over that girl,” was 
her mental comment, “and got his conge for his pains. 
I must settle her fate before she does further imis- 
chief. She will leave Crescent Villa before many 
weeks, or Helena Stewart will have lost her usual 
eunning.” 

When Percy next met his friend he knew, by his 
dejected attitude, that he had staked his all, and lost, 
He had been checkmated in a far more important 
affair than 2 game of chess. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HELENA’S JEALOUSY, AND A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


The following week Percy thought it would be safe | 
to remove the splints from Hazel’s arm, and she was 
greatly relieved to have the stiff, uncomfortable 
things off. She found, however, that her arm was 
very weak, far more so than she had anticipated, and 
she was very willing to have it supported by ban- 
dages for a while longer. _ 

Helena happened to be in the room when Doctor | 
Morton made this change, and as she caught sight of 
the livid marks, which were still visible, where her 
cruel fingers had clutched the delicate flesh, she 
turned a vivid scarlet, while a guilty look overspread 
her fair face. 

Percy saw her emotion, and caught that expression, 
and his suspicion that she had something to do with 
Hazel’s injury was contirmed. He had noticed, sey- 
eral times since the accident, a look in Helena’s eyes, 
when they chanced to rest upon Hazel, which be- 
trayed an absolute dislike, if not hatred, of the fair 
girl; while Hazel’s evident avoidance of all inter- 
course with the polished belle betrayed that some- 
thing of an unpleasant nature must have occurred 
between them. 

He kept his own counsel, however, but resolved 
that he would yet sift the mysterious affair, and dis- 
cover what had been the occasion of so great a 


wrong. 

After this the arm, with the daily showering and 
brisk rubbing which it received, gained rapidly in 
strength, while the discolored flesh gradually recoy- 
ered its natural fairness. 

One day, early in September, Percy called at Mrs. 
Stewart's with a lotion which he wished Haze! to use, 


and informed her that he was going away for a time. 
Sir Henry Harwood was about to return to London, 
and as his duties there were not yet very heavy, he 
wanted Percy to visit Paris and its wonderful hos- 
pitals before beginning the real business of life for 
the winter. 

This the young doctor considered a golden opportu- 
nity, and one not to be neglected, the only drawback 
being the separation from Hazel, who every day was 
becoming dearer to him and more necessary to his 
happiness. s 

As he was passing out, after taking leave of her, he 
encountered Helena upon the veranda, and informed 
her also of his intended absence. 

Helena’s face fell, and she grew very pale, a cir- 
cumstance which Perey could not fail to notice. 

“We shall miss you sadly, Dr. Morton,” she said, 
a very perceptible tremor in her voice, “while you 
will miss the duchess’ grand reception, which is to 
occur a couple of weeks hence. I wish you were go- 
ing to be here to attend it.” 

“It will be a very fine affair, I have no doubt,” 
aoa observed, smiling; “but, among so many 
notables who will be present, the absence of so 
humble a character as myself will hardly be re- 
marked.” § 

“You underrate yourself.” Helena returned, turn- 
ing a wistful look upon him; ‘you are of far more 
importance than you pretend to imagine. Y, for 
one, regret your departure more than I can ex- 
press. 


| Perey looked surprised at the earnestness of her 
tone, and merely returned a courteous, “Thank 
you.” 

Then as Lord Nelson was seen approching from a 
distance, he added, lighty : 

“There comes a devoted cavalier, however, who. 
doubtless, will make you forget the absence of all 
other friends.” 

He had « purposein making the remark, for he was 
very anxious to know whether there was anything in 
certain rumors which were flying about. If there 
was any understanding between those two, the cer- 
tain knowledge of it would set his anxious heart at 
rest, for it would tell him that Hazel was free, and in 
that case he had resolved to do his utmost to win her 
upon his return from Paris. 

Helena flushed hotly, and shot a quick, reproachful 
glance at him. 

“You mistake,” she said, in a low voice, “Lord Nel- 
son is nothing to me, more than a valued friend.” 

“T beg your pardon, if I have presumed tov far, but 
surely you are aware that Dame Rumor has assigued 
the strawberry leaves of the house of Jersey, to one 
of America’s fairest daughters,” Percy said, with the 
utmost respect, but watching her coming and going 
color with intense interest. | 

Helena’s heart bounded with a blissful hope. Was _ 
he taking this way to discover whether she was still 
free?—was he about to confess his own affection for 
her, and lay his grand heart at her feet? 

“T know,” she returned, with crimson cheeks, ‘but, 
for once, reportis at fauit. I could not marry Lord 
Nelson Hartwell.” 

“It would be a brilliant alliance for any one, and 
Lord Hartwell is a noble young man,” Percy 
answered, with a sinking heart, for if the young man 


was nothing to Helena Stewart, his attentions to 
Hazel evidently meant a great deal. 

«True, no one can fail te recognize that fact,” Miss 
Stewart replied, with downcast eyes and heaving 
bosom, “but the heart of a true woman cannot be 
bear rca by even the prospect of a ducal coronet. 

r. Morton, let me be frank with you,” she added, in 
amore contidential tone, ‘I am aware that people 
have assigned me that honor. I am aware, also, that 
they cannot have failed to perceive that my mother’s 
ambition would prompt her to remove mountains to 
gratify the dearest wish of her heart, but, I assure 
you, it will never be, for—I do not love—him.” 

This last was uttered almost in a whisper, and 
Percy was conscious of an inward shock as she 
slightly emphasized that pronoun, while her tone 


and the manner in which she had made this confes- 


sion, told him but too plainly, that another occupied 


the throne of her heart, to the utter exclusion of 


Lord Nelson or any other man, save—himself. 

He glanced at her startled and amazed, and, for 
one brief instant, their eyes met, and he read in hers 
« eeeccee and wistful appeal that smote him 

eenly. 

She was very beautiful in that mood, more beauti- 
ful than he had ever seen her, for there was a gentle- 
ness and humility in her look and mien that softened 
and chastened her—the proud, imperious beauty and 
belle was lost in the loving woman. 

He was, however, confounded and dismayed by 
this unlooked for revelation. He had neverdreamed 
ot such a thing, and had most gee hoped that 
the report of her engagement to Lord Nelson was 
true. 

Helena read, in his look of astonishment, the doom 


of all her fondest hopes. Percy Morton did not love 
her, and he would never violate his manhood by of- 
fering his great heart to a woman for whom he had 
not a deep and abiding affection. Sne knew now 
that he would never marry her, were she twice the 
beauty and belle that she was, even with her millions 
quadrupled. 

Despair clutched at her heart, and for a moment 
life itself seemed to be worthless. The next she 
rallied and all her pride asserted itself, while a mali- 
cious desire to stab him, as he had stabbed her, took 
possession of her. 

She threw up her proud head and laughed alow, 
musical laugh, as if amused at his blindness. 

“Besides, where are your eyes, Dr. Mortou?’ she 
said, with well assumed surprise. “It is a self-evi- 
dent fact, nba Ns as it may seem, that his lordship 
intends at no distant day to defy public opinion 
and all aristocratic principles, and degrade his 
family by marrying my mother’s servant—Belle’s 
governess.” i 

Percy seemed suddenly petrified by this unexpected 
thrust. A dusky red shot over his brow for a mo- 
ment, then receded, leaving him startlingly pale. 
She had indeed stabbed him most cruelly. 

“Degrade!” he repeated, with sternly compressed 
lips. “Miss Gay is a refined and cultured lady whom 
cue a be an honor for any man to win for his 
wife.” 

“You are very democratic in your ideas for an 
Englishman, Dr. Morton,” Helena responded, with 
another laugh that stung him to the quick. “Even 
my republican education will not allow me to con- 
template. with anything of toleration, the union of a 
prospective duke with a low governess.” 

“ It was fortunate, perhaps, for both of them that 


Mrs. Stewart came hurrying out upon the veranda 
just at that moment, and prevented the scathing re- 
ply that arose to Percy’s lips. 

“Dr. Morton,” she said, “Il have just learned from 
Miss Gay that you are to leave for Paris to morrow, 
to be absent several weeks and [ have hastened to 
confer with you, rewembering that you have a bill 
against me for surgery. 

“Oh, no, madam, my bill was against Miss Gay, 
and—that is all settled,” Percy replied, bowing to her, 
but CS AO 

“How is that?’ returned Mrs. Stewart; “did Miss 
Gay settle with you?” 

“Yes; but it was not a very heavy bill,” he re- 
ea swiling, as he remembered how it had been 
settled. 

When he Was taking leave of Hazel a little while 
before, he had playfully remarked, as he took both 
her hands in his: 

“Hazel, [ have an account against you for mendin, 
a ee bone; are you going to pay we before 
0 
4 She looked up at him with laughing eyes, for she 
knew he was jesting. 

4 She much is your bill, Percy?” she asked, 
ightly. 

“It can be canceled with a kiss, dear,” he said, 
drawing her gently toward him and gazing fondly 
down upon her. “It has been a long, long time since 

ou haye bestowed a voluntary caress upon me, 
Hazel: give me just one for good-by, and we will call 
the account square.” > 

She lifted her lips to his and kissed him, but a burn- 
ing blush swept up to her brow and her eyes fell shyly 
before his as she did so. ALN ra ear 


For an instant bis heart thrilled with a bliss- 
ful hope; the next he chided himself for his folly. 

“Pshaw!” he thought, impatiently, “this blush 
means nothing; she cannot forget that I once told 
her she was not my sister and it is only her maidenly 
modesty which reproves her for being too free wit 
one who is no kin to her.” 

BLOvERENG Ss his heart was lighter for that sweet 
salute. ‘ 

Mrs. Stewart bent a searching glance upon him 
after his last reply to her, and then remarked : 

“It does not inatter whether it was large or small; 
Miss Gay was ance whiie in my service, and, with 
the exception of a few days, she bas insisted upon 
performing her regular duties in spite of her disabled 
arm; therefore, [ feel that it belongs to me to pay ha 
doctor's bill," . 

Percy could not help being amused by thls unfore- 
seen dilemma, while he wondered what the lady 
would say if she knew the truth regarding his re- 
lations with Hazel, and the price he had put upon 
his services. 

“It is very considerate of you, madam, to take such 
a view of the case,” he courteously remarked, after a 
moment of thought; ‘but as matters now stand, that 
is an affair that must rest entirely between yourself 
and Miss Gay.” : 

He then shook hands with both ladies, also with 
Lord Nelson, who artived just then, bade them fare- 
well and took his leave. 

As he walked down the avenue toward the high- 
way, he drew his note-book from his pocket, and tak- 
ing areceipt from it, hastily filled it out for a nominal 
sum, for his services to Hazel, intending to post it 
immediately, so that she would have something to 
show in case Mrs. Stewart insisted upon paying 


the bill, and thus be saved from any awkwardness 
‘that might arise upon being questioned regarding the | 
“matter. 

- But, as good fortune would have it, a few steps 
farther on he saw Hazel herself coming toward him. 

Tmmediately after he left her she had gone out to 
walk a little way with Belle, who was going to spend 
the night with Marie Earlscourt, between whom and 
herself a strong affection had sprung up, and she was 
just now returning. 

“T am very glad that we have met again, Hazel,” 
he said, with twinkling eyes, as he stopped before 
her, “for it gives me an opportunity to put you on 
your guard. Mrs. Stewart has just been interview- 
ing me regarding my bill, insisting that it belongs 
to her to pay it. I told her that it was settled, 
bak that she could make it right with you if she 
chose, 

“Oh, Perey! what can I tell her?” Hazel cried, in 
real distress, while the hot blood again suffused her 
face and even her neck. 

“You can name a small sum—whatever you think 
will be right—and let her give it to you,” he replied, 
just to see what she would say. 

“But Leould not do that; it would not be honest, 
and—and, of course, I could not tell her——”" she 
stammered, in confusion. 

“How the account was settled.” Perey completed 
the sentence with an amused laugh. ‘No, indeed. 
At your peril tell her. the price,” he added, in mock 
displeasure, “for yon have given me what I prize far 
more than pounds and shillings. But forgive me, 
dear, for tormenting you. Ihave fixed it all right, 
and if she asks you for my bill, you can give her 
thi 


He slipped the receipt into her hand as he spoke. 

“But,” said Hazel, still looking troubled, “that will 
amount to the same thing. I shall be taking money 
that does not rightly belong to me." 

“Bless see dear, honest heart!” Perey returned ; 
“you shall send it to me, if that will satisfy your 
scruples. I will uot have you worried over it.” 


Thank you,” she said, her face clearing; ‘that will 
do nicely. How glad I am that I met you! What 
should IT have done without this receipt if Mrs. 
Stewart questioned me?” she concluded, with a sigh 
of relief. 

“Poor child! you see what one act of deception 
leads to, and you should never have extorted that 
promise from me when we first met at Sir Henry's. 

ft people had ouly known our true relations, I could 
have treated you opeuly, free of charge, as I have a 
right to do, and no one would have questioned the 
propery of it,” Percy said, gravely. 

“Perhaps it was a mistake,.’ sighed Hazel; “but I 
could not bear that pas one should think ill of you 
for what was my fault alone.” 

Something in her tone—in the tender expression 
on her fair young face, made his heart leap with joy, 
and he was half tempted to reveal his great love for 
her then and there. 

But he knew that they were in full yiew of those 
upon the veranda, and he would not subject Hazel 
to such an ordeal in the presence of others. Six 
weeks would soon pass, and then he would meet her 
again; besides, he was uot quite sure that there 
might not be some truth in Helena’s hints regarding 
Lord Nelson's intentions, and he was keenly sensi- 
tive about standing in the way of Hazel’s prospects. 

“Well, we will not grieve over what cannot now 
be helped,” he said, reassuringly. “But I must go. 
Write to me regularly, Hazel. Nothing will do me 
so much good as letters from you when I am alone 
in Paris.” 

She looked up, a glad light in her eyes. 

“Truly, Perey? or are you only saying that to 
please me?” she queried, flushing, 


‘Truly, my darling, he replied, with great tender- | 
ness; “but if no one was looking, I should compel | 
you to make awends for doubting ny veracity. Take 
good care of yourself. Do not let me find any more 

) broken bones when [ return, and—don’t lose your’ 

heart, Hazel.” 

He spoke lightly, but she wondered what he meant 
by that peculiar emphasis upon the verb. 

She laughed and flushed as she retorted, with more 
of meaning than he realized: 

“Do not fear; my heart is in safe keeping.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,’ he returned, a spasm of 
pain contracting his brow as he noted the flush; “I 
should judge its citadel has been pretty strongly 
besieged of late. Ido not wish to meddle, dear,” he 
added, gravely, but gently, “and [ am only thinking 
of your happiness ; but—ZJ could not bear that any one 
should frifte with you. I must go, however. Once 
more good-by.” 

He longed to clasp her in his arms, but he simply 
lifted his hat, bowed courteously, and then passed 
ou, while Helena Stewart, who had not once removed 
her eyes from those two figures since they met, 
watched Hazel with a jealous eye as she came slowly 
up the avenue, a deep flush upon her cheeks, a happy 
sinile playing about her beautiful lips. 

Percy had called her his “darling” and her heart 
was beating in blissful measure to the music of the 
tones that lingered so fondly in her ears. 

* * * 


a * ~ ’ 


Two weeks slipped rapidly by, and the evening of 
the duchess’ grand reception arrived. 

It was to be her last one for the season, although 
she was to remain in Brighton for another fortnight, 
and everything had been arranged to make it a most 
brilliant affair. eos s 


Two hundred or more invitations had been issued, 
and everybody had made great preparations for the 
event. Mrs. Stewart and Helenaboth had new and 
elezant costumes for the occasion. Belle, too, was 
made happy by having great pains taken with her 
first ball-dress—a dainty affair of pink silk and white 
tulle. She looked prettier in pink than in anything 
else, and preferred it to any other color, 

Hazel, for some reason, had received no invitation, 


which was the more marked, because it was the only 


time that her grace had ever neglected her. But if 
she regretted it, she made no sign, although Belle re- 
sented the omission with characteristic spirit, and 
once impulsively declared that she would not go 
without her. 

But Hazel persuaded her, and seemed really to 
care so little on her own account, that the young girl 
was led to believe that she was not wounded by the 
neglect, marked as it appeared. 

Hazel made herself very useful assisting the 
others in dressing for the occasion. Helena would 
accept nothing at her hands, but kept the maid busy 
with her wants, while Mrs. Stewart and Belle were 
ae to avail themselves of Hazel’s taste and atten- 
tions. 

All were ready at last but Mrs. Stewart, who had 
not yet put on her jewels. Her dress was pale ashes 
of roses brocaded in silver, and trimmed with crim- 
son velvet. She wasa magnificent looking woman, 
scarcely less handsome than her elder daughter, who 
was incream moire, made up with blue satin. 

“Hand me that case, Belle,” Mrs. Stewart said to 
the young girl, and pointing to a large morocco case 
that lay on a small table beside the ‘dressing-case: 

Helena was standing by, impatiently waiting for 
her mother to finish dressing. fi 


‘elle broug! nd opening it, Mrs. Stewart: 
took from ita magniticent necklace formed of curi- 
ously wrought links of gold set with diamonds of 
almost priceless value. 

“Hazel sprang forward with a low, startled ery the 
moment her astonished eyes rested upon it. 

“Oh! oh! where did you get itt” she cried, her 
face growing as white as the ruching about her neck, 
while she trembled with nervous excitement. 

Mrs. Stewart turned toward her with a look of sur- 
prise. Then she smiled. 

““[ suppose you have never seen anything so mag- 
nificent before. It is beautiful,” she continued, al- 
lowing it to swing back and forth in her hands to 
catch the light, “and itis worth a small fortune, too. 
Ido not believe I shall see anything more elegant 
to-night. Fasten it for me, please, Miss Gay, Helena 
and Belle both have their gloves on,” aud she laid 
it about her neck as she spoke, 

“Why! how you tremble and how cold _your hands 
are?” she continued, as Hazel, her face still deathly 
paleand with shakiig hands, took the clasp to do 

ier bidding. “Does it excite you so to see such 
costly things? Thank you; you were very handy to 
have fastened that clasp so readily, ‘for it is quite 
complicated, Now, [believe that is'all; come girls, 
Tam really proud of you both, I imagine we shall 
not shame the duchess by our appearance to-night.” 
and with one last look in the glass, and a fond smile 
bestowed upon her blooming daughters, Mrs. Stewart 
swept from the room, leaving Hazel standing alone 
in the middle of the floor astonished, speechless, and 
trembling, aud wondering if her eyesight had utterly 
deceived her; wondering if she should notsoon wake 
upand find italla dream, for that necklace which 


She had but just fastened about Mrs. Stewart’s neck 
was the fac-simile of the one that had been fastened 
around her own when she was rescued from the sink 
ing ship by Sandy Morton so many years ago. 

Nay, was it a fae-similet wasit not rather her very 
own—the only heir-loom she had—the only clew that 
would ever prove her parentage and give her her 
rightful position in the world? 

‘ad some one stolen {t, aud given or sold it to Mrs, 
Stewart, and was it lost to her forever? 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
f THE MISSING NECKLACE. 


i 
/> This thought served to unlock Hazel’s benumbed 
/ senses, and she rushed away to her own room, her 
face still white, hereyes alfhost wild with a terrible 
fear. 

She locked the door with trembling fingers, and 
then threw herself on her knees beside her trunk. 

She quickly unlocked it and threw back the lid, her 
teeth actually chattering from nervousness; then 
she rapidly removed its contents, until she came to a 
box lying at the very bottom. 

Seizing this she untied the ribbon that bound it, 
lifted the lid, removed a layer of cotton, and with a 
murmured exclamation of thankfulness and relief 
beheld her own necklace—that priceless treasure that 
was almost the only link between her and the mys- 
terious past of which she had no remembrance. 

Her first thought had been when she had seen Mrs. 
Stewart's necklace, that it must be hers—that in 
some mysterious way the woman had possessed her- 
self of it, and, knowing how powerless she would be 
in her humble position as governess, she feared she 
could never get it again. 

“How strange—how very strange that there should 
be another just like it! What would Mrs. Stewart 
think if she should know that I, her poor governess, 

ssessed a necklace the exact counterpart of hers? 
No wonder she thoughtit excited me strangely to 
see such a costly thing.” 

A knock on her door just at that moment startled 
her, and a voice called from without: 


yp 


“Miss Gay, are you there?’ 

one Helena, and, she spoke somewhat impa- 
tiently: 

Hastily nilepes the uncovered box back into her 
trunk, and dropping the lid, Hazel arose and un- 
locked her door. 

Helena Stewart confronted her, a frown on her 
usnally smooth brow. 

“Belle packed herself away in the carriage, and 
then remembered that she had neglected to get her 
wrap,” she remarked, stepping inside Hazel’s }oom, 
and regarding with some surprise the articles strewn 
about the floor in such unusual disorder. “Mamma 
would not let her crush her dress by getting out and 
in again, so of course [ had to play servant for her, 
as no one else was about, and come for it, Won't 
you get it for me—the white one? She says itis in 
the second drawer of her dressing-case.” 

“Certainly,” Hazel replied, obligingly, and imme- 
diately turned to do her bidding. 

Their common sitting-room lay between her own 
and Belle’s chamber, and she was obliged to pass 
through this to get the wrap, and the door of Belle's 
room not being hung quite true, swung to by its own 
weight after her, so that she could see nothing that 
occurred in her chamber while she was gone. 

Helena’s sharp eyes went roving about the room, 
while she stood there waiting, and noted, with some 
curiosity, the different garments which Hazel had 
removed from her trunk. 

“Hum; overhauling her trunk!" she murmured ; 
“she got about it pretty quickly, [ should think. [ 
wonder what else there is in it, and why she was so 
careful to close the lid before she unlocked the door; 
why did she need to lock the door at all?” 


With noiseless tread she crossed the room and 
lifted the lid of the trunk, and then she stood trans- 
tixed,'as her astonished glance fell upon those glit- 
tering jewels withinit. «+ - 

A low ery of amazement broke from her. 

“Mamma’s necklace!” she exclaimed, in a sup- 
pressed tone. ¥ 

Then realizing how impossible that was, she added: 

“No, that cannot be, for mamma has hers on, but 
another exactly like hers! 1 did not believe there was 
another in the world like it. Whose can it be?—not 
hers,” with a glance toward the door through which 
Hazel had passed; ‘‘she must have stolen it from some 
one; no wonder she trembled and was so upset when 
she saw mama's.” 

She bent down, seized it in her hands, and eare- 
fully examined every portion of it; but there was no 
mark visible anywhere to show to whom it belonged. 

The sound of ashutting drawer in Belle’s room 
warned her that Hazel would soon be back; so, 
quickly replacing the trinket and softly closing the 
hid of the trun, she glided back to the spot where 
she had stood on entering the room, and Hazel had 
no suspicion, when she returned with Belle's wrap, 
that she had moved from her position during her‘ab- 
sence. 

Helena took up the wrap and left the room with- 
outso much asa word of thanks, but remarking as 
she passed down stairs the click of the lock as Hazel 
again fastened her door. 

“Aha, my fascinating little heauty!” she muttered, 
with a cruel smile; “I think that at last I have you 
in afine trap! We'll see how many dukes and doc- 
tors you'll bewiteh after this! We'll soon send you 
on a forced march to a place where you can’t do very 
much flirting.” 


She said nothing of what she had seen to either 
Belle or her mother, but they wondered to see her 
return in such gay spirits when she had been so dis- 
agreeable about going after the wrap. 

“Where is Miss Gay!” Lord Nelson inquired, when 
he met Mirs. Stewart and her daughters at the en- 
trance tq the drawing-room, on their arrival. 7" 

Mrs. Stewart looked her surprise at the question, 
and Belle hastened to explain. 

“Why, she didn’t have——” she began, when a sharp 
nudge from Helena suddenly silenced her, and then 
she was jamazed to hear her sister add, in a tone of 
regret; ' 

hae Miss Gay! she was not able to come to- 
night.” 
“She is not ill, I hope?” his lordship exclaimed, 
looking both disappointed and anxious. 

“Oh, no; only certain circumstances would not 
admit of her coming. What a brilliant display!” 
Helena added, glancing about the magniticent room. 
“Surely, some one has wonderful taste in the arrange- 
ment of flowers.” 

When they went forward to greet the duchess, her 
grace also kindly inquired for Hazel, expressing 
regret at her absence, and Helena made tue same 
explanation that she bad given Lord Nelson. 

Belle, with her blood boiling, now understood that 
some trickery on the part of her sister had served to 
keep Hazel at home, and she longed to expose it by 
boldly proclaiming that she had received no invita- 
tion, and that alone was the occasion of her remain- 
ing behind. 

But this would have made matters very awkward 
for her mother, as well as for Helena, and so she was 
forced to keep silence, although she determined to 
have it out with her sister later. 


Hazel, and you kept 
it back, Helena Stewart!” she said, indignantly, when 
for a moment they were alohe together. ‘What a 
mean thing for a Stewart to do!’ she added, with 
blazing eyes and flaming cheeks. “I am ashamed that 
you are wy sister!” 

“Hold Rous tongue, Belle!” Helena commanded, 
erossly, though a guilty flush stained her face. “This 
is no place for a governess, and if you dare lisp one 
word of what you have just said to me to any one 
else, I will make you deeply regret it.” 

Belle turned from her in disdain at this threat, and 
did not speak to her again during the whole evening. 

She had a delightful time, though, in spite of her 
regret for Hazel. Lord Nelson exerted himself to 
wake her enjoy herself, while Charlie Harwood 
danced with her several times, taking her in to sup- 
per, and declared that she was the belle of the 
evening. ; 

it was all like a fairy tale to the young girl. who 
had never seen anything so gay before—the beautiful 
women in their court dresses, the glitter of costly 
jewels, the flashing of the myriads of lights, the mu- 
sic, the flowers, all served to make up a scene such 
as she had dreamed of, and read about, but pever 
realized hefore. 

“I suppose I shall never go to another until after I . 
am ‘out,’ and itis a shame that Hazel should have 
missed it,” she said, with a sigh, as she ran up to her 
room, upon her return, eager to pour forth to her 
friend a description of the splendid scene. | 

But Hazel was sleeping as peacefully as a little 


child as she peeped into her room, and she would not | 
wake her, much as she wished to talk over her bril- 
liant experience; so she moved carefully about as” 
she took off her finery, and then crept into her own 
bed, where she, too, was soon soundly sleeping. 

It was very late the next morning when the revy- 
elers awoke, and one after another came languidly 
down to breakfast. 

Belle was the last one to enter the dining-room, and 
her first inquiry was for Hazel. 

“IT have not seen her this morning,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, who had finished her breakfast,and was just 
rising from the table. ‘‘Have you, Helena?” 

“If I mistake not, she is just coming in froma 
row,” that young lady replied, as she glanced from 
the window, and there was a curious gleam in her 
eyes as they rested upon the figure of the young girl 
bending to her oars, and sending her boat, speeding 
like a bird, in toward the shore. 

“Yes, that is she,” Belle said. “I can hardly wait 
to tell her about last night. It is a shame, though, 
that she could not have gone herself,” she concluded, 
shooting a vindictive glance at her sister. 

“Belle, I charge you not to say anything that you 
will regret; let matters rest just as they are,” com- 
manded Mrs. Stewart, who had “had it out” with 
Helena after her return from the ball, reproving her 
severely for being guilty of anything so petty and 
dishonorable, simply to gratify a feeling of spite 
against a poor governess. 

She left the room as she ceased speaking, and met 
Hazel in the hall, a moment later, on her way up to 
her room, 

_ Hazel bade her a bright and courteous good-morn- 
ing, saying she hoped she had enjoyed the previous 
evening, and then passed on to the dining-room in 
search of Belle, — 


That young lady immediately entered upon an en- 
thusiastic description of the brilliant reception, but 
was interrupted in the midst of it by the return of 
Mrs. Stewart, who appeared greatly excited, for she 
was trembling violently, while her face was colorless 
and worean expression of great anxiety and con- 
cern. 

“Helena! Belle! have either of you been in my 
room this morning?” she eried, looking wildly from 
one to the other, 

“No,” they both affirmed; and Helena inquired, 
with great apparent concern ; 

“What has happened, mamma? You are frightened 
and agitated.” 

Mrs. Stewart did not reply; but turned to Hazel, 
saying: 

“You surely have not, Miss Gay, for you have but 
just come in and did not go up stairs.” , 

- “No,” Hazel answered, regarding her with frank, 

unclouded eyes, “I arose early—at six—and, knowing 
that probably Belle would sleep late, I went out for 

a row; I have been over to theisland gathering moss 
and lichens,’ and she held up alittle basket tilled 
with her treasures. 

Mrs. Stewart sank weakly upon a chair. 

“We have been robbed!” she said, in a faint voice. 
“My necklace is gone !”" 
hi ‘famma!” almost screamed Belle, in a voice of 

orror. 

“Impossible !” cried Helena, while Hazel regarded 
the woman with a look ef blank dismay. 

“Tt is true,” Mrs. Stewart continued. “I put it 
back in the case and locked it immediately on my 
return—you saw me, Helena, for you were in the 
room at the time—but [I was too tired to pack it 
away, and left it standing upon the tabie close by my 


be Llocked my door after ian went out, and saw 
that the screen to every window was secnrely fast- 
ened. There is no evidence that any strange person 
has been in the house, and not another article is 
missing; even my purse, with considerable money in 
it, remains untouched on my dressing-case. But my 
necklace is surely missing.” 

“Mamma, it is too dreadful!” sobbed Belle, thor- 
oughly frightened. ; 

“Tt was all by accident that I discovered my loss,” 
Mrs. Stewart continued, “for [was going to put the 
case away without opening it, when something im- 
pelled me to unlock it and see that [I had lost no 
stones out of it last night, and, lo! it was gone.” 

“What will you do, mamma! It was worth thous- 
ands of dollars! Have you questioned any of the 
servants?” Helena asked, looking pale and worried. 

“No; and not a word must be said to one of them,” 
her mother replied, with decision. ‘I shall send for 
a detective at once and put the matter in his hands. 
The surest way to get it backis to keep still, for it 
any of the servants are guilty, and imagine that we 
suspect them, they will make off with it and we shall 
never see it again. I am nearly crazy,” Mrs. Stewart 
continued, tremuluously. “Let alone the value of 
the thing, it was the last present your father made 
me, and for thatreason, more than any other, I prize 
it more than everything else I have,” and, bowing 
her face upon her hands, she burst into neryous 
weeping. 

“Mamma, don’t—it breaks my heart,” Belle said, 
going to her side, and putting her arms about her 
neck. “Iam sure you will have it again; I don’t be- 
lieve there was ever another like it, and if the thief 
sells it, it must come back to you again.” 


“You foolish child! no thief would sell itas iti 
he would pry out the stones and dispose of them, oue 
by one, anid then melt the gold,” her mother replied, 
Wea 

“Manima,” said Helena, suddenly, and speaking 
somewhut nervously, “suppose we do not send for a 
detective for a little while; let us do our own search- 
ing in a quiet way, and then if wedo not find it you 
can give the matter into an olticer's han 

“No, that would ouly be time wasted,” Mrs, Stew- 
art said, decidedly ; ‘for we would not think to look 
in half’ the places that au experienced detective 
would search, and while we were about it the thief 
might get out of the country, and T should never see 
uy Jewels again. Ishall telegraph immediately for 
an office 

She arose and went to the library to pen the tele- 
gram that would summon him, 

‘A teeling of deep sorrow and sympathy came over 
Hazel as she listened to Mrs. Stewart's story of her 
loss, but no shadow of fear on her own account en- 
tered her mind, until she spoke of sending for a de- 
tective to search for the stolen jewels. 

‘Then a terrible shock went quilvering through her 
nerves, and her heart sank like lead in her besoin; a 
mist seemed to rise before her sight, and a faintness 
nearly deprived her of sense aud motion for a few 
moments. 

She thonght of her own necklace, up stairs in her 
trunk, As far asshe had been able to determine 
it was an exact duplicate of theone that Mra. Stewart 
had lost, and there was no. mark upon hers to dis- 
tinguish it. If a detective came to search the house, 
she knew that it would be found. and she would be 
regarded as the thief; she wonld be publicly dis- 
graced, her character ruined, and she could not help 


herself, - 

“Oh, if Perey were only here!” she thought, with a 
feeling akin to despair. 

‘Ah! now, more than ever, she realized that she 
had made a fatal mistake in refusing to allow him to 
recognize her aud explain their relations, when he 
first came to Brighton; she had done very’ wrong to 
iusist upon this secrecy. It would all have to be ex- 
plained now, for she could never be exonerated from 
guile without appealing to him and the very fact 
that she had made auy concealment would be re- 

arded, by itself, a8 a suspicious circumstance, per- 

‘aps it might even implicate him in this dreadful 
affair. Too late she saw how foolish she had been to 
allow her pride and sensitiveness to lead her into 
sack error. = 


CHAPTER XXVIII. neq 
HAZEL IS ARRESTED. 

“T can do nothing,” she said to herself, a sort of 
still despair settling over her, “the necklace is mine, 
and [am innocent of any wrong. I shall let it re- 
main in my trunk, and if it is found, all [ can do is 
to tell the story of my life, and how I came to have 
it. If I should attempt to conceal it, and it shouid 
then be discovered, every one would be sure to be- 
lieve me guilty.” 

Poor Hazel! it was a terrible day for her, and she 
was very zrateful that Belle was excused from all 
study, for it was impossible for her to think of any- 
thing but the great trouble and shadow of coming 
evil that seemed to threaten her. 

During the afternoon the detective arrived, a quiet. 
unobtrusive, gentlemanly person, whom no one 
would have supposed to be such a dangerous official. 

Mrs. Stewart told him her story in the presence of 
her daughters and Hazel, and though he seemed to 
give his undivided attention to the bare tacts of the 
case, he was quietly studying every face throughout 
the recital. 

“You have been very discreet,” he said. when she 
had finished, “in keeping so quiet about your 
loss. The first thing to be done is to seach every 
ee and every nook and corner of this house ; and, 
f yon please, we will begin with the servants and 
their rooms.” + 

The servants were called, one by one, questioned 
and searched. and then shut into a room by them- 
on eves me their quarters had been thoroughly over- 

auled. 

All this took time and the sun had begun to go 
down before it was completed and the captive 
maids allowed to go back to their allotted tasks. 


the detective said, glancing from Mrs. Stewart upon 
the faces of the other members of the family with 
keen scrutiny. “You understand, of course,” he 
added, with a polite bow, “that it is not necessary 
because of any suspicion resting upon any of you, but 
it is barely possible that the valuable trinket may 
have been concealed in one of your rooms, by some 
one else, until the excitement is over, when it would 
easily be spirited away. We will take these apart- 
ments on the righttirat. Who occupies this chamber?” 
he asked, stepping into Belle's room. 

Mrs. Stewart told him and he began turning over 
things in a careless way, but without making any 
discovery. 

The girls’ sitting-room came next, and then they 
passed on to Hazel’s room. | 

Tt was SerepelonaLy neat, everything having been 
arranged in the most dainty and orderly manner. 

The detective glanced around it appreciatively. 

“Who pence this room?” he inquired, 

“T do,” said Hazel, quietly. 


“Now we will take your own chambers, madam,” 
The man’s keen glauce rested for amoment upon 


her fair face. She was very pale, but otherwise 
calm and self-possessed. She knew that the su- 
preme moment for her had come, but she resolved 
to meet it as bravely as she could and trust the rest 
in God's hands. 

is this your trunk ?” asked the officer, pointing to 


“Yes, sir.” 

“shall be obliged to trouble you to unlock it and 
remove the contents,” he said, politely. 

Hazel unhesitatingly took her keys from a hook 
underneath the mantel, dropped upon her knees 
nates the trunk, unlecked it and threw back the 


It was in perfect order. Garments of spotless 
whiteness were neatly folded and arranged with great 
nieety, and it did not seem a likely place for a thief 
to conceal his booty. 


She began to remove the articles, one by one, and 
lay them upon the floor, the detective standing by, 
whiie Mrs. Stewart and her daughters seated them- 
selves to watch the operation. 

There was not the slightest evidence of guilt in 
Hazel’s manner, and, but for her excessive pallor, 
the officer would not have had the slightest suspi- 
cion of her. This he had noticed the moment he 
entered the house, and, upon being told her position, 
he had furtively watched her ever since. 

Besides clothing, there were several boxes in the 
trunk containing handkerchiefs, ribbons, gloves, 
laces, and keepsakes, all of which she laid out while 
the man opened them and carefully examined their 
contents. At last the bottom of the trunk was 
reached—there was nothing left within it save a 
package neatly pinned in a fine linen towel, and 
—the square white box containing the fatal neck- 


ace. 

By this time the detective was nearly disarmed of 
his vague suspicions. Hazel was so quiet and calm 
in her movements, so ready to unpack everything, 
and so unshrinkingly allowed him to overhanu) what- 
ever he wished, that he was led to believe that there 
was no contraband article in her possession—at least 
in her trunk. r 

“That is all,” said Hazel, briefly, and with a slight 
gesture, indicating that the trunk was emptied of all 
Saye those two articles. 

em is in that bundle?” the man asked, glancing 
at it. 

“Some clothing that I wore whenI was a little 
child,” she answered. 

“Are you willing that I should examine it?” 

“Certainly, if you wish.” 

Her answer was so ready that he did not consider 
it necessary. | 


“And that box—anything valuable in that?” he 
asked, as a mere matter.of form. 

“It contains a memento that belonged to—my 
mother,” Hazel replied, lifting her beautiful eyes to 
him, and meeting his gaze with perfect frankness, 
though her lips quivered slightly as she uttered the 
sacred name of “mother.” 

“Is your mother living ?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” she returned, tears starting to her eyes. 

“TI believe you are all right, my young lady,” he re- 
turned, stepping back, touched by her emotion, and 
shrinking, with an unusual feeling of delicacy, 
from prying among those relics of a sacred past. 
“Put up your trumpery and we'll move on to some- 
thing else.” ¥ 

Hazel gave an involuntary sigh of relief at these 
words, thankful that the terrible ordeal was past and 
she was safe. 

The sound smote upon the man's ear, and aroused 
him like an electric current. 

He turned about like a flash. 

“By the way, we may as well have a glance inside 
that box,” he said, hiseagle eye eetapee her face. 

Hazel knew, all too late, that she h: betrayed 
herself. 

She stood like a statue. 

Her heart sank like lead, her eyelids fluttered ner- 
vously, and her lips contracted almost spasmodieally, 
allof which was remarked by the shrewd man be- 
side her. 

He stooped and took the box from the trunk, yet 
shrunk instinctively from touching the ribbon that 
bound it. 

“You will oblige me by opening this,” he said, 
courteously, holding it toward her. 

Mechanieéally she took one end of the ribbon, pulled 


the loose bow apart, then let her hand drop without 
offering to remove the cover; but marble could not 
have been whiter than the face the man looked 
upon. 5 

Without another word he lifted the lid, removed 
the layer of spotless cotton which he found under- 
neath, and an involuntary whistle of astonishment 
broke from him as the sparkle of the brilliant gems 
caught his eye. 

Mrs. Stewart sprang forward with acry of delight 
and amazement. 

“My necklace!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Who would have 
believed it!” 

Belle and Helena both leaped to their feet, and 
rushed to her side, with wide eyes and white, tright- 
ened faces. 

“Are you sure that this is your property, madam?” 
eed detective inquired, with his eyes still on Hazel’s 

ace. 
Beyond her extreme pallor, she was as calm and 
composed as she had been all through the ordeal, and 
he could not help feeling that there was something 
very mysterious about the affair. 

“Of course it is mine!” Mrs. Stewart returned, 
with some hauteur. “Here are my daughters; ask 
eptnn to identify it. Helena, Belle, look and tell 

im. : 

“There can be no mistake; any one who saw you 
with it on last night could identify it,” Helena said, 
with calm assurance. 

“It looks exactly like yours, mamma,” Belle con- 
fessed, in a low, frightened tone, and bestowing a 
sorrowful glance upon Hazel. 

“Well, my young lady, what have eae to say about 
it?’ the detective sternly questioned. C the 


“The necklace is mine,” Hazel answered, quietly, 
and meeting his glance steadily. 

| “Heavens! what audacity!” murmured Helena, in 
a voice of horror; but Belle’s face cleared instantly 
at the assertion. 

“Why, Miss Gay! what a perfectly preposterous 

statement!” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, aghast, and 
with great indignation. “With your own hands you 

fastened it about my neck last evening, in the pres- | 

ence of Helena and Belle, before I went to the 

duchess’ ball.” 

“Not this one, Mrs. Stewart; this, l repeat, is mine! 
I believe,” she continued, turning her clear eyes once 
more upon the detective, and standing calmly before 
him with folded hands, ‘that it belonged to my 
mother.” 

“You believe! Don't you know?” demanded the 
man. 

“No, sir, not positively. May Itell you all that T 
do know about it?” 

“Certainly; you have aright to defend yourself, if 
you can?” he answered, but he spoke coldly and 
skeptically. 

“I do not know who either my father or mother 
were,”’ Hazel began, sadly, ‘I do not even know their 
name or my own. I have a dim recollection of being 
on the ocean with a gentleman and a good many 
other people during a terrible storm. The vessel was 
wrecked and upon the point of sinking, when I was 
almost miraculously rescued by a light-house keeper, 
who, with his assistants and grandson, saw the dan- 
ger, and put off from the shore to try to save whom 
he could, He reached the vessel just as it was going 
down. I was thrown to him, from the deck, by a 
man whom he supposed to be my father, and he 
caught me in his arms; he had just time to get out of 


the way of the sinking ship when it went down, with 
all on board, and [ was the only one who was saved. 
When the shawls and wraps, which were bound about 
me, were removed, this necklace was found around 
my neck,’and a belt, containing upward of five 
thousand dollars, was taken from my body. This is 
all I know—all that I can tell you about the necklace 
and the ver it came into my possession; but it isa 
sacred heir-loom to me, and [ have kept it all these 
years, hoping that some day it would lead to the dis- 
covery of my parents.” 

“A very pretty and very romantic story, truly, miss; 
but it remains to be proved,” returned the detective, 
laconically, when she concluded. ‘Now, I think we'd 
better see the inside of the bundle, that may also 
contain something valuable.” 

Hazel flushed slightly at his tone, but stooped to 
take the package from the trunk, and, romoving the 
pins from the towel, unfolded the articles of clothing 
that lay within it. 

There was the little seal-skin coat lined|with quilted 
satin; the pretty wrapper of flannel trimmed with 
swan’s-down, and the dainty night-robe, with the 
costly lace gathered about the neck and sleeves, 
which had been worn by the little waif whom Sandy 
Morton had rescued from a watery grave, on that 
dull, cold morning in November so many years ago. 

Mrs, Stewart bent forward to examine them, a look 
of wonder on her face. 

“These garments were very nice and costly,” she 
said. “If they were yours you must have belonged 
to a wealthy family. Tcan believe all but the story 
of the necklace; that I know is mine, I do not believe 
there was ever another one made like it.” 

“You are mistaken, Mrs. Stewart,” Hazel returned, 


gently, “this is not the one you wore last night. Do 

‘ou not remember my excldmation of surprise when 

saw your necklace, and that I asked you where 
you got it?” 

“Yes, L remember that you wero very much ex- 
cited, and that your hands shook when you fastened 
itabout my neck; but that cireumstance only adds 
to the conviction that you have robbed me. I thought 
it very strange at the time; the purpose ninst have 
taken possession of you then,” the woman returned, 
severely. 

“No,” said Hazel, “you misconstrue my emotion 
entirely, “I was almost on the point of claiming your 
necklacé as mine. T, like yourself, could not believe 
there were two in the world alike." Have yon forgot- 
ten how readily I fastened the clasp and you rement- 
bered it with surprise?” 

“[ remeniber that,” Mrs. Stewart admitted, looking 
disturbed. 

“An!” remarked the detective, “is there anything 
peculiar about the elasp ?” 

“Yes, it is quite complicated !* 

nd she fastened it without any showing ?" 


es, she happened to; but it must have been all 
by chance.” 

“No,” said Hazel, “Tam as familiar with it as Tam 
with the simple winding: of my watch. | Taye 
clasped it a hundred times, and the moment you 
weut away last night, I ruslied here and unpacked 
my trauk to see if’ my treasure was safe; Miss 
Stewart saw me in the act when she came back for 
Belle's wrap,” and the young girl turned to Helena 
for corroboration of her statement. 

“Yes,” she admitted, coldly, “I found her here on 
her knees, with her clothing lying in confusion all 
about her; but, of course, no one is going to credit 
such an unlikely story. What is more probable, she 
was getting ready to conceal the thing when she 
could get possession of it.” 

“But [ had it here, I held it in my hands after you 
were gone,” persisted Hazel, steadfastly. 

‘ou will have to prove that before We shall beliave 
it,” retorted the girl, seornfully. 

The officer was watching them both closely—the 
proud, imperious beauty who was éo intolerant, and 
i whose eyes there was an unmistakable gleam of 
malice, and the gentle, lovely maiden who never once 
forgot to be a lady, and who told her story in such a 
straightforward, unimpassioned way. 


“Can you prove that this neckiace was found on 
your person? Is the light-house-keeper who rescued 
you living?” he asked. 

“No; he died several years ago, and there is no 
mark upon the necklace,” Hazel answered, wearily. 

“What has become of his assistant and grandson ?” 
pursued the detective. 

“The man who bel dae him I know nothing of; the 
grandson, I—is not in this country,” the young girl 
answered, flushing. 

_ She was more and more determined not to impli- 
cate Percy, if she could possildy avoid it. She feared, 
since she had withheld the truth regarding her pre- 
vious acquaintance with him, that they might per- 
haps accuse him of being her accomplice if she should 
appeal to him to identify the necklace; for he, too, 
would have only his word to prove it, while there 
were hosts of witnesses who could swear to Mrs. 
Stewart's previous possession of it, 

“Where is this young man?” persisted the officer, 
who had noticed her flush. 

“In France,” Hazel admitted, reluctantly. 

Vhat is his name?" 

“J—I prefer not to give it,” she faltered, with 
downcast eyes. 

“Look here,my young lady,” said the man, brusque- 
ly, yet not unkindly, “perhaps you do not realize that 
you are in a very critical position just now; if you 
cannot prove what you have just told us, it will be 
my duty to arrest you, which, I am free to confess, 
Iam very loth to do,and you will be tried for theft; 
so it stands you in hand to bring all the evidence 
you can to corroborate your statements.” 

Hazel swayed, and put out her hand to the mantel 
to steady herself, as she listened to this. 

“T have told you only the truth,” she said, after a 
minute, during which she struggled to recover her- 


ners au I have only my own word to substan- 
ate it.” | 

Helena sneered audibly, and then turning, she 
abruptly left the room. | 

Belle, on the contrary, drew close to her unhappy | 
friend and supned her arm around her waist, while 
her eyes, as they rested upon her face, were full of a 
fond trust and sympathy. 

“Then you utterly refuse to give us the name of 
this young man?’ said the detective. 

“T cannot—at least, not now,” Hazel replied, firmly. 

The detective bent his head in thought for a few 
moments. Then he said to Mrs. Stewart: 

“You have told me that you locked the door of 
your room immediately after your eldest daughter, 
who saw you put the necklace in its case, left you; 
that you examined every window screen, and found 
it securely fastened; that there was no evidence, 
when you awoke, of any one having been in the room 
during the night; that when you came down in the 
morning you re-locked your door, and put the key in 
your pocket, and that you met Miss Gay just coming 
in from a row on the water?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stewart, in reply to all this. 

“You ‘told me, also, that Miss Gay went out very 
early—at six o’clock ?” he pursued. 

“Yes; she says she went out at that time, and the 
servants say the same.” 

“Then itis very evident that, if she stole this neck- 
lace from you, she must have entered your room 
sometime between the hour of your return from the 
ball and six o’clock this morning?” 

Mrs. Stewart looked both puzzled and distressed. 

“I do not see how that could be,” she said, ‘for the 
key was in my door this morning just as I left it after 
locking it last night.” 7 


“Ts there any other way of entering your room?” 
“There is a door between it and the spare chamber; 
but that is always locked.” 

“Ta the key in the lock!” 

“No; it has a disagreeable way of falling out, and 
I keep it hanging on a hook that is driven into the 
casing. 

“Do you remember seeing that key this morning 
before leaving the room ?” the detective asked. 

“[ do; for my attention was called to it from the 
fact that a spider had woven a web about it,” Mrs. 
Stewart said, but looking very grave, for she clearly 
saw toward what all this questioning tended. It 
seemed to prove that Hazel could not by any means 
have entered her room and taken her necklace. 

The detective again bent his head in thought. 
eae he walked to Hazel’s door, and removed 

e key. 

“Stay here,” he commanded; “let no one leave the 
room.” 

| He went out, but returned in less than three min- 
utes looking very resolute and stern. 
_ “The mystery is solved!” he said, holding up the 
key that he had removed from Hazel's door, ‘this 
will unlock the door between your room and the 
spare chamber; it was doubtless opened and your 
necklace removed while you were sleeping, after 
your return from her grace’s.. Young lady,” laying 
is hand upon Hazel’s shoulder, “it becomes my 
duty to arrest you, in the name of the queen.” 

Hazel turned her pallid face to Mrs. Stewart. 

“Oh! dear Mrs, Stewart,” she cried, in an agonized 
tone, “‘surely you will not permit any such wrong! I 
never have taken a farthing’s worth from any one, 
and what I have told you is every word true.” 

“T regret for your sake that I cannot believe it,’ 


replied the woman, coldly, ‘‘an 
prevent the action of the law.” 

“T return you your property, madam,” said the de- 
tective, passing the necklace to Mrs. Stewart. “Lam 
glad, on your acconnt, that it was so readily re- 
covered. It is evidently very valuable, and [ would 
advise you to guard it with double vigilance here- 
after. You understand, however, that it will have to 
be produced in court at the time of the trial. Come 
now, miss,” he added to Hazel, “you can get your- 
self ready at once to go with me.” 

“Oh!” cried the young girl, again turning to Mrs. 
Stewart, and extending her hands pleadingly for her 
precious treasure, ‘you must not have that—it is not | 
yours ; I beg that you will give it back to me: it is 
the only thing, save those three little garments, by 
which [ cau prove my identity, if I should ever meet 
my parents. I cannot part with it; truly, truly, it 
belongs to me!” 

Mrs. Stewart shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“Miss Gay, you would make a good actress,” she 
said, her lips curling with scorn. Then, she added, 
with more feeling, ‘I am both pained and shocked by 
this disgraceful occurrence. I have trusted you im- 
plicity, and made you as one of my family, believing 
you strietly conscientious, and that you were faithf 
in your duty to myself and my daughter,” 

“T am conscientious, and I have tried to be faithful, 
I have done no wrong,” Hazel affirmed, with quiet 
dignity, having repressed her emotion regarding her 
necklace, for she saw that it was worse than useless 
to contend for it. 

“Mamma, L believe her, and I will never forgive 
you if you let her go to prison. If you think it is 
yours, keep the necklace—oh! why were they not 

th marked; though I am not sure that you have 
any right to it: but save Hazel from the shame of 
an arrest and atrial,” Belle eried, her face crimson 


ave no power to 


with indignation, while she still clung with botharms 
to her frien 

“Hush, Belle, you do not know what you are talk- 
ing about,” returned her mother, sternly. ‘An of- 
fense of this kind cannot be condoned; if we did not 
make an example of criminals, no one would be safe. 
Go to your own room, Belle, while I help Miss Gay 
get ready to go.” y 

“Mamma—mamma, you never shall let her go to 
prison,” Belle cried, wringing her hands in an agony 
of grief. “At least, let her be free till she is tried— 
give bonds for her—take all that belongs to me, my 
whole fortune, only save her from /hat.” 

“Leave the room, Belle,” repeated Mrs. Stewart, 
sternly. Then, as she did not obey, but continued to 
cling to Hazel, she took her forcibly by the arm, led 
her out, and shut the door after her. 

The officer stepped into the hall, saying that he 
would remain there until Hazel was ready. 

Mrs. Stewart helped her to gather up a few neces- 
sary articles to take with her, saying that she would 
repack her trank, and it should be at her disposal at 
he future time when she required it. 

Then Hazel went forth from her pretty room where 
she had been so happy during the last few weeks; 
but she looked very little like a criminal, with that 

niet dignity of manner, and that pure, beautiful 

‘ace, Which was as innocent as a child’s. 

The usually stoical detective, as he looked upon 
her, for once in his life felt a positive hatred of his 
duty and apparent success; it seemed almost like a 
sacrilegious act to lead this fair girl away to prison. 

As he preceded her down stairs, and was about to 
conduct her from the house, a figure suddenly pre- 
sented itself in the open door-way. 

Tt was Lord Nelson Hartwell. 

The next moment there was a scream, a hysterical 


sob, a rushing of nervous feet, and Belle threw her- 
self, weeping, into the young man’s arms. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A CHRISTIAN DUCHESS. 


“Oh, Lord Nelson, don’t, don’tlet him take heraway!”’ 
Belle cried, in a perfect abandonment of grief. “I 
know there is some mistake —Hazel never did a 
wrong thing in her life. But they will not believe 
her,and this man is going to take her away to prison. 
Oh, can't you do something to save her?” 

“Save her—Hazel! Take her away to prison!” 
Lord Nelson repeated, mechanically, and overcome 
with astonishment, while he grew pale at the om- 
inous words, and glanced wonderingly from the 
weeping girl in his arms to the strange man and 
Hazel standing so pale and sad beside him. 

“What does she mean?” he demanded, recovering 
himself somewhat, and speaking now to Hazel her- 
self. 

A vivid flush shot up to her brow as she met his 
glance, and her lips quivered with pain as she 
replied: 

“They think thatI—have taken something that 
does not belong to me, and—I have been arrested.” 

Arrested! You!” he thundered, in a voice of indig- 
nant protest. “Wait!” he commanded, addressing 
the detective. Then, turning to Mrs. Stewart, he 
demanded an explanation. 

She told him briefly what had occurred, and showed 


him the necklace which had just been taken from 
Hazel's trunk, to corroborate her statements. 

“You say that she claims it as her own ?” he asked, 
with some surprise, when she concluded, aud remem- 
bering that Mrs. Stewart had worn such a necklace 
the evening previous. 

“Yes, my lord,” interposed the officer, with a know- 
ing look; ‘but of course you and I both know that a 
girl working for her living would not be likely to 
own Ae so valuable as that.” 

But Lord Nelson did not appear to be as skeptical 
as those about him; he was also very pale, and his 
lips were compressed with a look of pain. 

“Will you allow me to ask Miss Gay a few ques- 
a A he inquired of the officer, and moving nearer 
Hazel. 

“Oh, certainly, your lordship; as many as rou like, 
provided you do not detain us too long. I must dis- 
eng of my fair prisoner in season to return to Lon- 

lon on e evening train,” the detective replied, 
obligingly, Y 

“Will you tell me, as briefly as you can, your story 
about the necklace?” Lord Nelson asked kindly of 
Hazel, while he searched her face earnestly, but paid 
no heed to Mrs, Stewart or Helena, who. betrayed 
some displeasure at his interference, and his interest 
in the culprit. 

Hazel came near losing her self-possession as she 
met his sympatizing eyes; but, conquering herself 
with an effort, she repeated in substance what she 
had already related up stairs, 

“You have had this necklace in your possession 
ever since you were three years old ?” he asked, when 
ehe had concluded. 

“Oh, no; not inmy personal possession; only since 
the death of the light-house keeper. He took charge 
of it for me until then, when, at my earnest solicita- 
tion, it was given to me, although I was advised to 


allow Me to be deposited in some safety vault,” Hazel 
replied. t 

“You say you were looking at it last evening after 
Mrs, Stewart left the house ?” pursved his Iepceniy. 

“Yes; Iwas so much amazed when she took her 
own from the case that [nearly comuiitted the blun- 
der of claiming it, then and there, as mine; but im- 
mediately after she went down to the carriage, I ran 
ay own room to assure myself that mine was 
safe. 

“Have yo been in Mrs, Stewart's room since you 
fastened her necklace last evening?” continued the 
young lord, : : 

“No, I haye not; Iwas asleep when the ladies re- 
turned, and this morning went out gowing at six 
o’elock, not returning until about ten, Mrs. Stewart 
discovered her loss just after I came in, and before [ 
had an opportunity to go up stairs.” 

“All this «mounts to nothing,” Mrs, Stewart here 
interposed, with some show of impatience. “The 
officer here has found that the key to her door will fit 
one leading into mine, and he is convinced that she 
must have entered while I was asleep and removed 
the necklace,” 

“But sheaffirms that she did not enter the room 
last night after you left,” said Lord Nelson, replying 
a Mrs. Stewart, but with his eyes searching el's 

ace, 

“Those who steal will lie to conceal it,” remarked 
Helena, sententiously. 

A look of calm scorn settled upon Hazel’s face. 

“I have told only the truth,” she said, meeting 
Lord Nelson’s look unflinchingly. 

“T believe you,” he said; then added to Mrs. Stew- 
art, “Iam convinced that you and the officer are 
ministaken about this matter, I firmly believe what 
Miss Gay has told us; it is not reasonable to suppose 


that she would dare to take so valuable a piece of 
jewelry trom you, and, least of all, conceal itin her 
‘trunk where it must inevitably be discovered. If 
she had been a person of such doubtful character she 
would have been far more likely to have taken it with 
her this morning when she went to the island and 
concealed it there. 

“There is a mystery—a romance connected with her 
life; and doubtless she oS to a wealthy family 
atthe time she was rescued from that sinking ship. 

| The clothing you have déscribed goes to prove that; 
and, strange as it may appear, that necklace that you 
hold in your hand may have been a duplicate of your 
own and belonged to her mother as she says, [ am 
strongly impressed, Mrs. Stewart, that some other 
erson has stolen your necklace, and this rightly be- 
ongs to Miss Gay.” 2 

Mrs. Stewart flushed hotly and her eyes flashed with 
anger at this. 

“In that event you make it out that I have pur- 
loined valuable property from her,” she remarked, 
with considerable asperity. 

“Not willfully, of course. Tknow that you would 
not intentionally wrong her, but [ feel thata great 
wrong will be done if Miss Gay is arrested and 
this case allowed to come to trial,” the young man 
said, respectfully, but boldly speaking his convic- 
tions. 

“T cannot help it,” Mrs, Stewart retorted, obsti- 
nately. “I claim this necklace and I shall retain 
i ores its duplicate—if there is a duplicate—is 

ound.” 

‘And it is too late to interfere in the matter now,” 
the officer here interposed, “for Miss Gay has al- 
ready been arrested and the law will have to take its 


course.” 
ve A hot flush mounted to Lord Nelson's brow at 
his. 
 “Tyvegret it most sincerely,” he said, adding with 
acold bow to Mrs, Stewart; “but, at least madam, 
itisin my power to mitigate her condition some- 
ee Mr. Officer, the case will of course admit of 
ail f? 
bt Supers it will, your lordship, if anybody will 
give bonds for her.” 

“Then I shall become Miss Gay's surety. I will 
give bonds to juny amount to release the young lady 
from custody,” 

“How very kind of you,” HelenaStewart remarked, 
with malicious sweetness, ‘‘Iamsure you bave se- 
cat Miss Gay’s everlasting 1—— gratitude by such 

hilanthropic act.” 

fiss Stewart's claws though hitherto sheathed in 
velvet, instinctively showed themselves when she 
saw her rival about to escape the terrible fate that 
seemed hanging over her. 

Belle flew at Hazel, threw her arms about her, andl 
sobbed aloud from very joy 4 

Mrs. Stewart was secretly relieved, although 
somewhat offended with Lord Nelson for his inter- 
ference, for she could not bear that the girl 
should be thrust into a dismal prison, notwithstand- 
ing she firmly believed in her guilt. 

“Of course, mamma, she cannot stay here any 
longer,” Helena remarked, in a low tone. “You 
surely will not intrust Belle with her after this,” 

Low as the words were spoken, Hazel and Lord 
Nelson both caught them, and the latter shot an 
indignant, almost contemptuous, look at the young 


ladys 
azel flushed crimson, then a feeling of desolation 


took possession of her. for she did not know of a 
place in the world where she could tind refuge in this 
time of trouble. 4 

She had sunk weak and trembling upona chair, 
when Lord Nelson offered bail for her, overcome 
by his unexampled kindness; but her heart was 
greatly burdened nowin view of her utter friend- 
lessness. Who would receive a suspected criminal 
into their home ? 

Lord Nelson stepped aside to confer with the offi- 
cer. The latter, on being assured that the nobleman 
would be auswerable for the appearance of Hazel at 
any time required, resolved to take the responsi- 
bility of releAsing her from custody. After which he 
touched his hat courteously to the ladies and took 
his departure, more relieved than he would have 
been willing to own that he had not been obliged to 
“take that little beauty to prison.” 

“Now that matter is comfortably settled—at least 
for the present, Miss Gay,” Lord Nelson said, cheerily, 
as he approached her after the detective had gone; 
“you are as free as the air until this unfortunate case 
becomes the subject of magisterial investigation, and 
I trust before that time arrives we shall be able to 
ferret out the real rogue, and relieve you from this 
disagreeable situation.” 

“You are very kind——” Hazel began, but not an- 
other word could she utter, while, in spite of her 
gratitude, she kept saying to herself, ‘What shall I 
do?—where shall I go?” 

Now she felt the need of Percy’s strong, loving 
heart and protecting care as she had never felt it be- 
fore. Oh, if he were only there to direct her and 
help her bear this crushing burden !—to comfort her 
and give her the assurance that he would defend her 
to the end. 


am only too gla e able to relieve you 
resent discomfort. Is there anything more that I 
can do for you? If so, pray command me. CanI 
take you to your friends?” 

Hazel arose wearily, remembering that she could 
not remain there—that she must search for some 
pare. before nightfall in which to lay her aching 

ead. 


“Thank you,” she said; “I have no friends—no 
relatives to whom I can go; but L suppose I can find 
a lodging somewhere until the—the trial comes off.” 

“Mamuina, surely you will not let Hazel go! We 
have room enough and to spare, and she can stay 
here just as well as not,” Belle broke out, im- 
pulsively. 

“Miss Gay need not go to-night, if she does not feel 
able,” Mrs. Stewart replied, frigidly; “she can re- 
main until to-morrow. Indeed, if you are going to 
search for a lodging it will be better for you to start 
out in the morning,” she said, turning to Hazel, but 
with no kindness, no relenting in her manner. 

Lord Nelson's eyes blazed, 

“How heartless these women are!’ he thought. 

ae he turned gently to the forlorn girl, and 
said: 

“Allow me to offer you the hospitalities of my home 
for the present, Miss Gay, as well as the support and 
sympathy of her grace, my grandmother. I can 
answer for her that she will receive you kindly,” he 
concluded, with an BAe Nooartd glance at the two 
women standing so coldly by. 

“It will be needful for you,” he went on, as he saw 
that Hazel could not for the moment respond, ‘to 
remain in Brighton, for you will shortly be required 
to go before a magistrate for examination, and to 
have the time for your triai set. Meantime, you will 
do as I ask you, will you not—come home with me?” 

Hazel looked up gratefully. 


“You are very, very good,” she said, tremulously; 
“bat I am afraid I ought not——” 

“Indeed you ought, he returned, smiling; ‘at least, 
let me take you home for the night, and you can de- 
cide on the inorrow what will be best for you to do. 
Come, my carriage is at the door and I will drive you 
directly there.” 5 

Hazel would have much preferred going up stairs 
to her own room, but Mrs. Stewart, feeling the re- 
proof of Lord Nelson’s kindness more than she 
would have cared to own, and angered by itas well, 
stood by coldly and proudly silent, and the young 
girl could not remain where she felt she was not 
wanted. 

The sun was setting, night was coming on. She 
was weary with the excitement of the day, and 
faint, forshe had eaten nothing sinee morning; so 
when the young lord came forward, and gently took 
her hand to lead her from the house, she did not re- 
sist, although.Belle kissed her with streaming eyes, 
and declared that it was ‘ta burning shame to turn 
her out of doors like that.” 

When they reached the duchess’ villa Lord Nelson 
led her to the library, put) her into a comfortable 
chair, then sought his grandmother and related all 
that had occurred, not forgetting to express his hot 
displeasure of the Stewarts’ heartlessness, nor to tell 
what action he had taken in the matter. 

To his great disappointment her. grace'’s judgment 
was against Hazel. She told him that she considered 
the evidence very strong against her, and she could 
not fail to regard her as guilty unless the other neck- 
lace—if there was another—should be found. 

But at the same time her heart was full of com- 
passion for the friendless girl, and she told her “dear 
boy” that “he had done perfectly right in bringing 
Hazel to her,”—that she was surprised at Mrs. 
Stewart’s attitude, and pained by her lack ot charity. 


“She might at least have given her the shelter of 
her home, as became a Christian woman, and tried to 
win her back to a better life, if. she has been tempted 
and erredin a moment of weakness,” she said, re- 
po. “Where is she?” she asked, rising to go to 

azel, 

“In the library; but grandmother, pray do not let 
her see that you believe her guilty,” pleaded the 
young man, earnestly, a hot flush suffusing his face, 

“tor—forgive meif IT wound you, I may as well con- 
fess it first as last, I have learned to love this beauti- 
ful girl with my whole soul. For my sake, if not for 
hers, refrain from wounding ber.” es 

“Nelson!” exclaimed the aged ess, regarding 
him with an expression of astonii ent and great 
distress, § 

“T must be honest iis is true, your grace,” he re- 
turned, with proud humility, “though I grieve if I 
wound you. [ have not failed to understand that 
you had other wishes and plans for me,” he went on, 
gravely, “and it gives me pain to disappoint you in 
them; but, grandmother, you have lot exercised 
your usual penetration and judgment in this matter, 
for Helena Stewart, in spite of her beauty, accom- 
plishments, and apparent sweetness of disposition, is 
not a true woman; she is false and selfish at heart, 
or Tam greatly mistaken.” 

“My son, do not depreciate another for the sake of 
fortitying your own doubtful cause,” said the 
duchess, in tones of grave reproof. 

“IT would not, I assure you, wrong her willfully, but 
two or three circumstances have of late come under 
my observation and opened my eyes to the fact and 
contirmed this opinion of her character. For one 
thing, Miss Gay did not receive her card for our re- 
ception last evening.” — 


were dispatched for the family,” said her grace, un- 
able, however, to comprehend what this circum- 
stance had to do with Helena Stewart's character. 

“T am aware of that fact,” replied Lord Nelson. “TI 
am also quite sure that Miss Stewart intercepted it.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the duchess, astonished, 
“and yet,” she added, gravely, “I know you would 
not make such a statement unless you believed you 
had ample proof of the fact. How do you know she 
did not receive the card?” 

“She told me so,. I asked her on the way hither, 
to-day, why she did not come last night, and she 


looked up at me astonished, 


“Of course I could not come,’ she said. 

«But a card was sent you. I addressed it myself,’ 
I told her. 

“She colored crimson, and, after thinking a mo- 
ment, said: ‘ 

“There must be some mistake, for she had re- 
ceived none.’ ” 

“But the footman may have lost it on his way to 
deliver the invitations,” objected the duchess, un- 
willing to believe that those whom she had learned 
to regard as dear friends could be guilty of anything 
so dishonorable. 

“No, I am sure that Miss Stewart is the one to be 
blamed,” persisted his lordship, “for I inquired par- 


ticularly for Miss Gay when the family arrived last 


night, and Belle began to explain that ‘she did not 
have’ something, when I saw her sister give her a 


warning nudge; and then Helena herself said that 


‘Miss Gay was not able to come.’” 

“Yes, she told me the same, and it is very strange,” 
said her grace, looking very serious. “But about 
this unfortunate young girl, my son, I am deeply 


ee RESS-4 EE py REP Ue a ete sr Met yy, A tla 
distressed; I could not think for a moment of coun- 
tenancing your affection for her.” 
“But, grandmother—” 
“YT know all that you would say,” her grace inter- 
rupted. “She is beautiful, talented, well educated— 
to all appearance a perfect lady; but we know noth- 
ing about her beyond that; according to her own 
story there is a questionable mystery about her 
parse e and early life, and a union between the 
ouse of Hartwell and a girl of obscure birth cannot 
be contemplated for a moment, not to mention this 
unhappy affair of to-day.” 

“And yet I love her,” firmly reiterated the young 
lord. “However, it must be understood, once for all, 
that I shall never propose for Miss Stewart's hand,” 
he concluded, decidedly. 

The duchess sighed. 

“T only desire your happiness, my boy. I have 
lived for that alone ever since the death of your 
father, and the last thing I could wish for you would 
be a marriage with a woman whom you could neither 
trust nor respect. Still, [have never seen sae 
in Helena to excite aught but admiration and affec- 
tion. Tome she has always appeared a sweet aud 
lovable girl, while no one can question her fitness 
to oceupy a high sition. Her mother, as well as 
I, will be greatly disappointed over the downfall of 
our hopes.” 

“I know that Mrs. Stewart is ambitious for her 
daughter; but I have known also, for some time, 
that I could never marry her, although until last 
evening and to-day I have at least respected and ad- 
mired her, I saw that in her this evening which 
assured me that she would not hesitate to commit a 
great wrong for the sake of being revenged upon one | 
whom she disliked.” | 


“I fear that you allow your infatuation for Miss 
Gay to warp your judgment, my son. As a disin- 
terested party, I must say that things look very dark 
for this young girl. Itis not reasonable to suppose 
aperson in her position could be the rightful pos- 
sessor of such a valuable necklace; while the very 
fact that she withholds the name of the only person 
who knows anything of her early history, shows that 
something is very wrong.” 

“I cannot understand that,” Lord Nelson admitted. 
“Tt may be, however, that it is an act of self-sacrifice 
on her part.” 

“You are strangely infatuated,” her grace re- 
marked, with a heavy sigh. i 

“T am sorry you so regard my feelings,” the young 
man returned, ‘for I assure you I entertain a strong 
and lasting attachment for her. I believe that 
Hazel Rey isapure and noble woman, and I am as 
positive, in my own mind, that she never took that 
Steet from Mrs. Stewart as that I did not steal it 
myself.” 

The duchess arose in despair, feeling that it would 
be useless to further prolong the conversation. 

“One thing I must insist upon, my‘son,”’ she said, 
with decision, “and that is, your promise not to 
commit yourself to her, in any way, while she is an 
inmate of this house. I will befriend her only upon 
that condition. I am very, very sorry for her, and I 
will care for her as I would for any other poor child 
who has erred and who has no friends to defend 
her. We will pipids good counsel for her, and trust 
that an official investigation will reveal some miti- 
gating circumstances. If I help you in this, you 
must set wy mind at rest upon the one point that 
disturbs me.” 

_ She stood looking sorrowfully at him, waiting for 


him to reply. 

“I give you my promise, your grace,” he said, after 
a moment; ‘but, if she is proved innocent of this 
charge, I shall ask you to release me from it, and 
also grant me your permission to wake this lovely 
girl my wife if I can win her.” 

“You are of age, my boy. Ieannot prevent your 
doing as you choose. Still, it would be a bitter trial 
to me—one that, I fear, I could not bear and live—to 
have any taint come upon our honored house and 
name,” the duchess, said, tremulously. 

“One moment,” his lordship pleaded, as she was 
turning from him. ‘Pray, do not allow Hazel to feel 
that you believe her guilty.” 

“I think you may trust me, my son, not to willfully 
wound even the least of ny Master's ‘little ones,’” 
she replied, with gentle dignity. 

The young man sprang forward and raised her 
hand to his lips. 

“I know that your heart is full of Christian char- 
ity,” he said, deeply moved. “You are the noblest 
woman in all England.” 

He led her to the door, and, with an air of pro- 
found respect, held it open while she passed out, 
and closed it softly, ahnost reverentially, when she 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
. HAZEL’S TRIAL, 


The duchess went directly to Hazél. 

“My dear child, how glad Lam that my son brought 
you to me,” she said, with great kindness, and sitting 
beside her, she gently took one of the girl’s hot hands 
in hers. “Take off your hat and jacket, dear, and 
eee te you shall go and lie down; you lock worn 
out.” 

The words were tender, the tone sym etic, the 
gentle gray eyes full of compassion, and such Chris- 
tian charity to a friendless, persecuted girl, who was 
almost a stranger, was too much for the overwrought 
nerves and aching heart, and Hazel bowed her head 
upon the good woman’s shoulder, in a passionate 
burst of weeping, and clung to her as she would have 
clung to a loving mother in her hour of need. 

She wept until she had strength to weep no more, 
the duchess clasping her in a sympathetic embrace 
and trying, in a low, gentle tone, to comfort her. 

“How good you are to me, who have no claim upon 
you!” Hazel said at last, as she looked up with a wan 
smile into the noble face bending over her. 

“Tam very, very sorry for you, my child,’ said 
her grace, searching those tear-laden, beautiful eyes, 
earnestly; “will you not open your whole heart to 
me and tell me all about this trouble?” 

“Mrs. Stewartis your friend,” }Hazel said, sensi- 
tively shrinking from saying anything to reflect upon 
one with whom the duchess had been so intimate. 

She arose many degress in the estimation of her 
grace just on account of that simple remark. 

“True,” she said, kindly, ‘but that need not deter 
you from giving me the facts of the case.” And 


Hazel, won by her sweetness, related all that we 
already know. f “ 

“Do you think I will have to lose my netklaee, 
your grace?’ she asked, when she had told her all, 
and looking fearlessly into the woman's grave, 
earnest eyes. “It is not alone for the valne of it 
that I care so much,” she added, thoughtfully, “but 
because it belonged to my mother, and is the only 
link that binds me to my past, and will help to prove 
my identity. Do you think the court will give it to 
Mrs. Stewart?” she concluded, anxiously. 

The duchess did not know how to answer her. 

She had come to her, pitying her, but firmly be- 
lieving in her guilt, and now she was staggered by 


these innocent questions, by the frank, clear, blue 
eyes that gazed so earnestly into hers, and by her 
free, unembarrassed manner. 

“We must wait and see, dear,” was all that she 
could say in reply to her queries. “I feel very sure, 
however, that Mrs. Stewart would not wish to keep 
it if she thoughtit did not rightfully belong to her.” 

“No, of course not,” Hazel returned, with a sigh, 
“but it is exactly like hers and neither of them was 
marked, 80 I do not see how it can ever be proved 
that itis mine. I shall be very, very unhappy to 
lose it; hut the worst of all will be to haye every- 
hody believe that I have been dishonest.” £ 

“She is either innocent as a little ehild, or she is 
the most hardened and consummate actress,” thought 
the duchess as she studied the sweet, tear-stained 
face beside her. “You say that you had it in your 
hands looking at it when Helena came up s' to 
get her sister's wrap?” she remarked, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, your grace, and { hastily slipped it back into 
my trunk before unlocking my door, because T did 
not wish her, or any one, to know that I had it.” 

“Why were you 80 anxious to conceal the fact?" 
the duchess asked, rewarding her conce 


“One reason is that [ was afraid I might be robbed 
of it, if it should be known [ carri anything so 
valuable in my trunk; and then, I knew,” she added, 
with a slight flush, though her glance did not waver, 
‘it would be thought strange that I, a poor girl, 
should have anything so costly in my possession.” 
“Did Miss Stewart enter your room t” 


| “Yes, she stepped just inside the door, where she 
remained standing while I went to get Belle’s wrap.” 


i "4 Ao" did not lock your trunk béfore admitting 
her?’ 

“No, I simply dropped the lid.” 

The duchess looked thoughtful. This young girl 
was so frank, so perfectly honest, toall appearance, 
that her suspicions regarding her were greatly 
shaken. Then she remembered, with a thrill of pain, 
what her grandson had said regarding his conviction 
that Helena would not hesitate to wrong this young 
tee to gratify a spirit of revenge. Was it possible 

hat she had opened Hazel’s trunk last night, while 
she was for a moment alone in her room, and then 

plotted to ruin her for some reason known only to 
herself? Had she done it—good heavens !—because 
she had discovered Lord Nelson’s love for her, and 
had taken this. way to killit—by robbing Hazel of 
her character? 

These thoughts, and many others, flashed with 
lightning-like rapidity through the duchess’ brain; 
but she would not harbor them for a moment—they 
were too horrible, and so utterly at variance with 
her previous judgment of Helena’s character. She 
felt almost like a traitor to her friends from the fact 

of these suspicions having originated in her mind. 

Still she felt greatly disappointed both in Helena 

and Mrs, Stewart, on account of their treatment of 


Hazel; she could not but realize that they had been 
lacking in Christian charity, and even in common 
kindness and sympathy, to withhold protection from 

the friendless girl, and to turn her from her home, 
even though they believed she had sinned; it would 
have been far more creditable if they had helped her 
to find a home until the time of her trial, and sought 
to win her to repentance and confession by gentle- 
ness and kindness. 

She resolved that she would keep Hazel with her 
until the end. She would watch her—study her, 
meanwhile, and she felt reasonably sure that she 
should be able to sift her thoroughly, and form a cor- 
rectfestimate of her character. Efficient counsel 
should be provided for her, and everything possible 
‘done fe exonerate her from the stigma now resting 
upon her, 

Hazel was given a tty room overlooking the 
sea, and paoming, the duchess’ own apartments, and 
her grace allowed her to make herself useful jn many 
ways. Hazel read to her, wrote for her, and filled 
many an hour with pleasure by her singing and play- 
ing. She was very skillful, too, with her needle, and 
wrought several articles of finery to grace the 
duchess’ boudoir, 

_But she would not go out, except for a little exer- 
cise in the seclusion of the grounds; neither would 
she join the family at meal time. She was extremely 
sensitive recarding the stigma resting upon her, an 
she shrank from meeting any one whom she knew or 
who knew her, while it was almost impussible for 
Lord Nelson to get even a word with her in her self- 
imposed seclusion. 


(£0 BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXX.—(CONTINUED,) 


OW ANXIOUSLY the day of 
Hazel’s trial was awaited, At 
last it arrived, but through the 
influence of her grace and Lord 
Nelson, it was to be almost a 
WS private examination, only those 
NS personally interested, besides 
the counsel for both sides and 
other officers of the court, be- 
‘!" ing allowed to be present. 
f Hazel was very grateful for 
AE * this. She was very calm and 
collected, too, during her examination, and told her 
story with perfect freedom and frankness, thus not 
only surprising the kind friends who were so inter- 
ested for her, but making a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the court. 

“The necklace is mine!” she said, firmly, unfalter- 
ingly, when she was asked why she claimed it. “It 
is the only birthright that I have, and some one else 
must have the one belonging to Mrs. Stewart. I 
know there are two,” she persisted, “for with my 


own fingers [ fastened Mrs. Stewart's about her 
neck, and, not ten winutes later, I held my own in 
my hands.” 

No amount of cross-questioning availed to make 
her vary these statements in any particular. 

When asked if there was any one living who could 


prove her assertions, she was obliged to confess 
there was, but she was silent when requested to give 
the name of that person. This she had refused to do 
from the first, for several reasons, although both the 
duchess and Lord Nelson had pleaded with her many 
times to do so. 

Percy was in Paris, studying, and she could not 
bear to call him back. She shrank, too, from hay- 
ing people know that she had been guilty of decep- 
tion in connection with him; it might make them 
distrust her more in this case, while, worse than all, 
she feared he might become implicated with her in 
her great trouble. She meant to fight it out alone if 
she could; if her innocence were not established, she 
would appeal to him as a last resort. 

Notwithstanding the favorable impression that 
she had made upon the court, she could only be 
judged from the evidence presented. This, of course, 
told very much against her, and Lord Nelson was 
almost in despair as he realized how the matter 
must terminate. 

“They will find you guilty,” he said, when the court 
took a recess, his tine face full of anxiety. 

“Yes, Miss Gay,” her counsel added; ‘I do not see 
how it can be otherwise, since you refuse to produce 
the only witness who can save you.” 

“Do you think the case so discouraging?” she asked, 
deeply troubled. “I have told only the truth.” / 

“That may be; I am convinced of that myself; but 
circumstances are all against you. You will not only 
lose the jewels which you value so much, but you’ 
will be convicted and imprisoned.” | 

“It cannot be that they will do me such a wrong as" 
that,” Hazel replied, with white lips. 

“But, my dear,” said the duchess, her heart aching | 
for her, ‘‘they will have to judge you according to— 


the evidence; it would not be just judgmentif they 
did not. Why will you not send for this person who, 
you say, can prove your innocence? Is there,” she 
asked, with sudden conviction. “anything connected 
with your past life and this person that you desire 
ey nn? I beg that you will contide in me, my 
child.” 

Hazel flushed a brilliant scarlet. 

“Yes,” she reluctantly confessed, “there is some- 
thing—nothing wrong, and only for the sake of some 
one else.” Z 

“You must think only of saree now,” interposed 
Lord Nelson, eagerly. “Oh, Hazel,” he added, for- 
getting, in his anxiety, to be formal, “give me the 
name of this person and let me send for him—or her, 
whoever it may be. We can have the trial post 
poned for a little, if you will only consent to save 
yourself.” : 

“You are sure thére is no chance for me other- 
wise ?” she asked, appealing to her counsel. 3 

“I do not see the ghost of one,” he returned. ‘The 
evidence, as every disinterested person must admit, 
is clearly against you.” 
| “Hazel, tell me—tell me,” pleaded Lord Nelson. 
f A am afraid I shall have to,” she said, thought- 

ully. 

“Who is it?" he asked, leaning eagerly toward her. 

“Doctor Morton,” she repli |, With downcast eyes, 

“Doctor Percy Morton ?’ he demanded, looking 
amazed. 

“Yes.” 

“What can he possibly know about this matter? 
ere per saw him until this summer, did you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

The duchess looked suspicious, and, for the first 
time, Lord Nelson began to doubt her: for, to all 


appearance, Hazel Gay and Per orton me 

as strangers only a few weeks previous. There had 

been nothing in the manner of either to indicate | 

that arah had ever seen each other before coming to 
ghton. 

“This seems very strange,” the duchess gravely ob- 
served. i P 

Hazel glanced up at her, smiling faintly. 

“Tam afraid I have done wrong,” she said, depre- 
catingly; “but—it was Dr. Morton's grandfather 
who saved me from that sinking vessel.’ ° 

Both Lord Nelson and her grace regarded her with 
undisguised astonishment for a moment. 

“Then you and Dr. Morton were brought up to- 
gether?” his lordship at last said, in a constrained 


3. 

“My child, why have you not told this before?” 
questioned the duchess, reprovingly. “It would 
have saved us a world of trouble and anxiety. Why 
have you deceived us all—Mrs. Stewart also—regard- 
ing your relations to Dr. Morton—meeting, him as a 
stranger, when, all your life, he has been almost a 
brother to you?” 

Tears rushed to Hazel’s eyes as she caught the 
note of displeasure in the tones of her friend. 

““Because—I see now that it was wrong—because I 
was afraid people would think ill of him for let- 
ting me go out as a governess, when he was per- 
air) well able to take care of me,” she humbly con- 

essed. 

“Well, Iam not sure but that I do think ill of him 
for it,” returned the duchess, with pretended 
severity, to conceal the intense relief she experienced 
over the simple explanations of what she had feared 
might greatly compromise her Fables bes 

‘She was fully assured now of the entire innocence 


azel, and | 
the noble spi 
hibites 


an A led 


e ion ne 
it ot self-sacritice which she had e: 


“Oh, pray, do not blame him,” Hazel Mo der 
cried, “for the fault is entirely my own. His grand- 
father cared for me as long as be lived, and Percy 


took the burden upon his shoulders after his death. 
But my money—the five thousand dollars found in 
the belt around my waist—was all spent.on my edu- 
cation; for they both insisted that I shonld have 
every advantage, and—after that I felt that T could 
not bea burden’ upon him. I had really no claim 
upon ‘him, you know, although we were as you have 
said almost like brother and sister; and, though he 
wanted to make a home for me after I craduated, I 
—Lcould not accept it. I had made up my mind 
that it was right [should try to take care of myself 
and I insisted upon being a governess; even en- 


gaged myself to Mrs. Stewart before telling him, 
and he Was very much displeased with me for doing 
so.” 

‘The duchess smiled, She, with her womanly in- 
stinet, could read between the lines, and began. to 
conjecture why Hazel lad Deen so sensitive about 
sharing Dr. Morton's home. 

“When I met bim here in Brighton, on the evening 
of Miss Stewart's necident,” the young girl com. 
tinned. “1 was taken entirely by gurprise, and: my 
first thought was, ‘people will blame and despise hitn 
if they learn that we Were brought up together, and 
that he, with plenty of means, would allow me to 
work for my living.” 1 knew Leonid not explain it 
to everybody, it, would be very awkward and uncow- 
fortablo and so L begged him to let it remain a secret 
and meet me as a stranger. At first he flatly refused 
todo as 1 wished. and was very much put out that I 
should aak such a things but when [urged it, he 
finally said T should have my own way. I have not 
felt right about it for some time and did not know, 
then, that Perey would spend any time in Brighton’ 
I thought he was simply down for a day or two and 
T did not imagine that that one act would result in a 
continual deception, I know it was not right, aud I 
have felt sorry over it; but Tean prove all this to 
you for [have all of Perey’s letters, and you shall 
Bee every one,” she concluded, turning to the duchess 
with charming frankness, and infinitely relieved to 
have all this mystery regarding Perey and herself at 
an end, 

“Dear child, your simple word will always be to 
tue sulficlent proof of auything," her grace said, 
deeply touched and her heart entirely at rest now 
regarding the girl's purity and nobility of character. 


CHAPTER XXXI1. 


AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS APPEARS AT HAZEL'S FINAL 
TRIAL, 


Hazel's counsel and Lord Nelson at once took 
measures to have the proceetlings of the court stayed 
until the person who, she said, could prove her in- 
nocence, and whom she had at last consented to pro- 
duce, could be summoned as a witness. 

They would not reveal his identity, although the 
prosecuting attorney demanded it, and declared, 
upon their refusal, that the request was only a trick 
to gain time; but the judge decided that their peti- 
tion should be granted, and the case was therefore 
adjourned for three weeks, 

We will pass briefly over this time, during which 
Hazel continued to remain with the duchess, who 
now treated her with every mark of respect and con- 
tidence, and to whom the young girl endeared herself 
more and more. 

Mrs. Stewart and Helena were highly incensed b: 
the course her grace was pursuing, and manifeste 
their displeasure by withdrawing themselves almost 
entirely from her society, and forbidding Belle to 
visit at her house while Hazel remained there. 

It was by no means a pleasant sight for Mrs. 
Stewart to witness the attentions which Hazel re- 
ceived from both her grace and Lord Nelson—to see 
her riding daily in their carriage, for they insisted 
that now she should go out with them—visiting 
places of interest, and being treated, in every re- 
spect, like an honored guest. 

It was plain to be seen, too, that Lord Nelson's 
heart was yielding its deepest homage to her; that 
he was oblivious of all other charms when in her 
society, while he never called upon the Stewarts 
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now, unless to accompany his grandmother, who 

could not quite give up her friends in spite of the 

jose ae she disapproved of their treatunent of 
azel. 

Hazel wrote immediately to Percy, telling him of 
the trouble she was in, the needof hisreturn to prove 
her innocence, and naming the day appointed for 

| another hearing of her case. But for some reasonhe 
did not,get her letter as soon as he should, and he 
only arrived the day previous to her trial. 4 
azel was in the library when he came, and Lord 
Nelson, who met him at the door, sent him, unan- 
nounced, directly to her. 

She sprang up with a glad cry at his entrance, 
whereupon he took her into his arms and kissed her 
with great tenderness. 

“My darling, what trouble you have been in! Why, 
why did you not telegraph for me at the very outset?” 
he asked, reproachfully, “I could have settled the 
i at once, and it need never have come to trial 
at all.” 

Hazel pouty, released herself from his embrace, 
her face like the sky at sunrise, and he, strangely 
sensitive at being even so slightly repulsed by her, 

drew back, chilled and pained, believing that she 
shrank from personal contact with him. 

A younger and less fearful lover would have more 
correctly interpreted her blushes and shyness. 

“Because [ could not bear to implicate you in any 

way; I had tied my own hands, in a measure, by the 

deception which I forced upon you in the first place ; 

then, too, I did not like to recall you from your work, 

while I hoped the affuir could be settled withous 

troubling you,” she answered. 
“It 6 


were very willing to 
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TT hehe. 
i debar me from 


Hazel flushed. 
ox 4 meen you refer to the kindness of the duchess 


and Lord Nelson,” she said. ak have been ex- 
ceedingly kind. but I never should have thought of 
appealing tothem; it was by the merest accident 
that Lord Hartwell discovered my trouble,” and she 
explained it to him. 

“You should have sent forme at once,” Perey re- 
iterated, with clouded brow. 

“T see that now, and I am sorry I did not,’ Hazel 
answered, humbly, and ready to weep for having 
wounded him so. 

“Well, now that I am here, we will soon make it all 
right,” he responded, contidently. “I think we can 
settle the affair without any more publicity, and you 
shall have your necklace back also.” 

Later he sought Lord Nelson, and together they 
repaired to Crescent Villa to interview Mrs. Stewart 
upon the subject. 

But Percy did not find it so easy to convince her of 
the truth of his statements as he had anticipated. 

She firmly believed that the contested necklace 
was hers; it was, at all events, in her ssion, 
and she did not intend to relinquish it without a des- 
perate struggle. 

Besides this, her jealousy and bitterness toward 
Hazel had been increasing every day, since she had 
left her and been so kindly received by the duchess, 
rigs she was in no mood to yield one inch of ground 
to her. 

She expressed great surprise Ma being told that 
Dr. Morton was the person to whom Hazel had re- 
ferred as able to prove her innocence, and looked 


skeptical when he informed her that it was his 
grandfather, accompanied by his assistant and him- 
, Self, who had rescued her from the sinking vessel, 
and from that time until Hazel went to Madame 
Hawley’s school they had been reared, as brother 
and sister, under the same roof. 

She could not understand, shesaid, why they should 
have practiced any deception about the matter; 
why Hazel should not have told the fact, and why he 
should not have acknowledged it when he himself 
came to Brighton. ¢ 

All this was explained to her, as it had been to 
others ; but she pretended to regard it as a suspicious 
circumstance—perhaps* she said it was even a 
trumped-up story to save Hazel from dis: re and 
secure property that did not belong to her. She 
atlirmed, with some vindictiveness, that even if they 
would now renounce their claim to the necklace, 
which Percy, in a tit of desperation, at last offered 
to do, she should refuse to withdraw the case from 
court, 

Percy and Lord Nelson finally took their leave, 
feeling considerably crest-fallen over the utter fail- 
ure of their plans to settle the affair privately ; but 
they hoped fora favorable verdict on the morrow, 
when the jury should hear Dr. Morton’s peep 

In spite of all Lord Nelson's efforts to keep the 
affair from gaining publicity, several accounts of it 
got into the newspapers, together with a description 
of the contested necklace, and also of the beautiful 
girl who had been accused of having stolen it, and 
when the hour set for continuing the case arrived, 
the court-room was filled to overflowing with curious 
and eager spectators, who were anxious to learn 
how the mysterious affair would be deeded. © 

To the dismay of Hazel’s counsel and friends, 


Perey’s evidence did not appear to have the lant 
and influence they had confidently anticipated. In. 
deed, the opposing counsel did not hesitate to say— 
even as Hazel had at first feared—that it looked like 
@ poorly trumped-up affair without a sbadow of tan- 
gible evidence to substantiate it. The deception 
that they had practiced did not redound to the credit 
of either, in spite of the fair prisoner’s pretty story 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of the young doctor's 
reputation. They had no way of groin that any 
necklace or money had been found upon Miss Gay's 
person when she had been saved from that sinking 
vessel—if indeed there had been any sinking vessel 
in the first place—save Mr. Morton's word, which, in 
his opinion, was worth no more than that of Miss 
Gay. They had both admitted that neither the 
light-housekeeper’s assistant nor his housekeeperhad 
known of those treasures, all knowledge of them 
having been carefully concealed from them. 

Thus he went on, taking up point after point in 
Percy's evidence, and calmly rebutting it, showin; 
in a logical way that nothing had been really prov 
in Hazel’s fayor, after all, and that the case stood 
panes where it had done previous to its adjourn- 
ment, ‘ 

Percy looked blank, and the duchess and Lord Nel 
son were almost in despair. 

Hazel’s counsel made his final plea, and it was an 
eloquent argument in her defense. The judge then 
gave his charge, and the jury withdrew to consult 
upon the verdict. 

They were not gone long, though it seemed ages to 
those anxious hearts who were trembling for Hazel’s 
fate, and the grave expression on their faces, as they 
filed back to their places, did not serve to reassure 
them. a : eT 

But, just at this moment, there was a slight stir in 
the rear of the room near the door, and a woman en- 
tered and made her way with eager steps toward the 
judge, while an expression of astonishment rested on 
many a face at her appearance. 


“Am I too late to testily upon this case, your 
honor?” the lady questioned, anxiously addressing 
the nee. : 

“You are somewhat late, madam,” the judge cour- 
teously replied, “but the jury have not vet rendered 
their verdict, and if you have anything of importance 
wo offer we will listen to it.” . 

“Is the diamond necklace in question here?” the 
lady asked. 

ene is; the counsel for the prosecution has charge 
of it,” 

“Will you allow me to examine it?” 

“Certainly, madam ;” and the judge ordered it to 
be handed to her. while every eye in the room, his 
own not excepted, was fixed upon her in astonish- 
ment and eager curiosity. 

The duchess and her party watched her with breath- 
less interest; Hazel sat like a beautiful statue, her 
face as colorless as the snowy handkerchief in her 
lap. The Stewarts also appeared strangely agitated 
by this uaexpected interruption, Helena Seperiay: 
and becoming scarcely less white than Hazel. 

The woman took the necklace from the case, her 
hands trembling visibly as she did so, and examined 
each link with the closest attention, while a breath- 
less hush pervaded the court-room. 

Suddenly she gave a slight start, her face lighted, 
and she turned with an air of assurance to the judge. 

“Well, madam, what have you to offer regarding 
the case?” he asked, observing her earnestly. 

She was very pale, even to her lips, but she replied 
in a tone that could be heard in every part of the 
room: 

“This necklace belongs neither to Mrs. Stewart nor 
to the young lady known as Miss Gay—il is mine !”" 

Intense excitement prevailed throughout the room 
at this startling statement. 

Mrs. Stewart started indignantly from her seat, as 


if about to utter an indignant protest against any- 
thing so absurd, but sank back again, speeciiless, 
upon second thought. 

Helena looked absolutely frightened fora moment, 
then turned with a smile of scornful incredulity to 
the prosecuting attorney, to ascertain his opinion of 
such a preposterous assertion. i 

His face was inscrutable, but he was watching the 
woman With the cjosest attention. 

Hazel bad given a startled, half articulate cry, 
when she heard the confident declaration, and then 
turned her wide, wondering eyes upen Percy, who 
looked strangely perplexed and troubled. 

“Percy! Percy!” she whispered, with a tremulous 
eagerness, and clasping her trembling hands about 
his arm. “Isit likely that what she says is true?" 

“It cannot be possible,” he muttered, with a frown, 
‘anless—”". 

“Unless what?” 

“Uniess tha: man on shipboard stole it from some 
one there and clasped it about your neck; for I took it 
from you with my own hands.” 

“No, no, that is not a reasonable solution at all, 
.” Hazel returned, almost_hysterically. “Don’t 
you see—don't you see,” she continued, growing 
more excited, *‘what it means if it is true? If that 
necklace is hers, then—she is my mother!” 

_ “Good Heaven, Hazel! [never thought of that!” 
he returned, astonished. “I had only thought that 
her claim might get us into deeper trouble.” 

“Hark! Hazel said, leaning forward to listen, as 
the judge, after commanding order, addressed the 
woman before him. 

“You have made a very astonishing declaration, 
madam ;” he said, gravely, “but, of course, you un- 


derstand that it must be proved, and that you must 
‘ve sworn Defore it can be Feceived as evideiice.” 

‘Your honor, I am ready to be sworn,” she quiethy 
replied. 

‘he officer was called, and the oath administered ; 
then she was requested to step into the witness-box, 
which she did with an air of contidence and com: 
posure Which impressed every one. 

“Now, madam, we are ready for the proof of what 
Jeu, llave stated,” said the judge, settling himself to 

Sten. fe 

“May Tbe allowed to ask a singlé question first!” 

“Certainly.” . 

“How was Mrs. Stewart enabled to identify this 
necklace as hers!’ Was there any private mark upon 
it by Which she could de so!” 

e judge turned to the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion, indicating that he was to explain, 

“No,” he replied, with some curtness, “there is no 
ark upon it, as the Wituess must have observed for 
herself, aince she has examined it so carefully,” 

“Lhave never seen Mrs. Stewart's necklace, 
posedly replied the witness, 

“You have it in your hans,” retorted the attorney, 
determined to stick to his point, 

“The gentleman is mistaken, your honor,” was the 
polite rejoinder, “1 again affitin tat this necklace 

is mine; and, furthermore, that it is marked in a 
way that eamnot be questioned.” 

“Your honor, this is ail folly; there is no mark 
upon the trinket; it las heen most carefully exam- 
aed again and again,” relferated We attorney, flusl 

ne angrily. 4 

“Let the witness prove to the contrary, if she ean.” 
said the judge, authoritatively. 

‘The lady smiled slightly, busied herself a moment 


with oné of the links “6f the uecklace, and then 
passed it up to the judge. 

‘As he took it he Saw that the under portion of the 

link Was attached to the crown by a hinge, and 
pened with a secret spring concealed veneath One of 
the stones. On the side uext the crown there Was a 
tiny likeness of alittle child's face, on the other there 
Was engraven a name and adate.” 
«. The countenance of the judge showed plainly that 
‘he was convinced of the truth of the witness” claiin 
vefore he uttered a word, and a silence that was aby- 
solutely painful pervaded the room, while every eye 
was fixed, ag if fascinated, upon, lim every leurt 
stood still with suspense, Waiting for confirini 

‘The man arose, holding the contested treasure 
his hand, while the lightflashed in a thousand xleaims 
of gorgeous hnes from the precious stones, as if in 
trinmph over the vietory of truth, 

“Itis marked," he said, in, a clear, sonorous voice 
that thrilled every ear and heart. “7 
solute, for I read here & name and a date—"EMELTE 
GERARD, June Ist, 1800. " 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
HAZEL IS PRONOUNCED “NOT GUILTY.” 


For several moments aiter this announcement, the 
long suppressed sympathies and emotions of the 
many listeners and spectators had to have vent, and 
the room rang with vigorous applause and enthusi- 
astic expressions to oon to their delight that the 
fair girl, who had exci 80 much interest by her 
beauty and apparent innocence, In spite of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence which had so nearly convicted 
her, was at last absolved from all suspicion of 
wrong. 

But these vociferous manifestations were soon 
checked by the authoritative rapping of the judge; 
and every ear was strained, eager to Jearn more of 
the strange story that was to follow in further ex- 
planations. 

“TI cannot believe it.” cried Mrs, Stewert, looking 
very pale and anxious, while her eyes were fixed 
wistfully upon that sinctillating necklace which the 
judge still held. . » 

“Heavens! it does not seem possible,” muttered 
Helena, who had sunk back in her seat, as if suddenly 
bereft of all strength aud life, when the scathing 
truth fell upon her ears. 

The prosecuting attorney arose, looking as if he, 
too, were overwhelmed by the unexpected denoue- 
ment, went to the judge to get the necklace, and then, 
after a careful examination of both picture and in- 
scription, took it to Mrs. Stewart to convince her 
that, after all her assertions to the contrary, there. 
had been a duplicate of her costly piece of jewelry. 

“Is your name Emelie Gerard? questioned the 
judge, again turning to Mrs. Harlescourt, for, of 
course, she has been recognized before t! x 


“That was nly maiden naine,” she replied, ‘‘and that 
necklace was a wedding gift from my father. I went 
with him to select 1t, as he had told me that I could 
choose for myself what I liked best. There were two 
in the establishment exactly alike,with this exception 
—thatone had asmalilocket underneath one of the jew- 
eled links; but it was so skillfully concealed that no 
one could discover it, or the spring that fastened it, 
unless the secret was tirst explained. My tatherpur- 
chased this one, and had it marked with my name and 
the date of my marriage. Two years later I had the 
picture of my baby girl inserted in the locket.” 

Mrs. Earlescourt paused here, as if overcome by 
some painful remembrance, while Hazel, her beauti- 
ful eyes fixed hungrily upon the speaker, her face as 
colorless as alabaster, involuntarily reached out her 
arms as if she longed to embrace her, and every in- 
dividual inthe room waited breathlessly for what 
should follow. ; 

“Three years afterward, in May,” pursued Mrs. 
Earlescourt, “I was obliged to come abroad—my 
home was in America—with my invalid mother; her 
physician said that she must have an immediate 
change of climate, or she could not live three months, 
and, as there was no one else tocome with her, I was 
forced to leave my family and accompany her. She 
is present here to-day, and will add her testimony to 
mine if it is thought necessary,” she interposed, 
glancing toward the rear of the foom. 

“She improved rapidly,” she resumed, turning 
again tothe judge; “in two months she was nearly 
as well as ever, and we then decided to travel a year 
orso in Enrope, my husband promising to join us 
and bring our little daughter with him, sometime in 
November, when we proposed to go to Italy 
to spend the winter. I did not expect to go into so- 


ie I home, and consequently 
brought with me but very few ornaments. But upon 
changing my plans I wrote to my husband to bring, 
when he came, my necklace and some other valuable 
articles of jewelry, which had been deposited before 
Left home in a safety vault in the city where we re- 
sided. He, with our child and her maid, sailed in the 
ill-fated City of Boston, which left New York some 
time in November of that year, and which was never 
eard of afterward; and, from that time until last 
evening, when I read the particulars of this case, the 
trial of which was to be resumed to-day, I believed 
myself pony bereft by that wreck. Now I know that 

my daughter lives!” i 
he turned her face toward Hazel as she said this, 


a tremulons smile of infinite tenderness hovering 


po 


about her beautiful lips. But the excitement was too 

much for her—her strength failed suddenly, and she 

Jeanet weakly against the railing of the box for sup- 
rt. 

Some one quickly placed a chair for her, gently 
fae her in it, and then held a glass of water to her 

ips. 

But Hazel, after those heart-thrilling words by 
which her mother claimed her—atter eye met eye in 
one long, wistful, ecstatic glance, dropped her pretty 
head upon Percy’s shoulder and quietly fainted 
away. 

Dr. Morton and Lord Nelson quickly bore her from 
the court-room to a small anteroom near by, where 
they laid her upon a lounge. 

_ The duchess, feeling very anxious, followed to lend 


her assistance in Sapling restoratives. 

‘Poor child!” said Lord Nelson, hanging over her 
with great solicitude, “the excitement has been too 
inuch for her strength. Do you think the attack will 
prove serious ?” turning to Percy. ‘I could not bear 
itif anything should happen to her now.” 

Percy Morton lifted a white, startled face to the 
young lord, and the look of serious questioning in his 
eyes brought a bright flush to Lord Hartwell’s cheek 
as he realized that he had betrayed himself to him. 

“No,” Percy replied, as he returned back to Hazel, 
“this is only a momentary prostration after the strain 
and anxiety that she has been enduring ever since 
the beginning of this dreadful affair; she is reviving 
even now,” and, almost before he had ceased speak- 
ing, Hazel opened her eyes and looked eagerly 
around. 

_ “My mother!” she breathed, looking wistfully into 
the anxious faces bending over her. 

Her grace stooped down and kissed her, tears in 
her lovely old eyes. 

“My dear child,” she said, tenderly, “your mother 
will soon be released, and then I know she will come. 
immediately to you.” 

“How wonderful it allseems! I could almost be- 
lieve this last honr but a vivid dream,” said the 
young girl, with a faint smile. | 

“It is, indeed, wonderful,” her grace returned, ‘‘and | 
you will always have reason to bless this day in spite 

of its trials.” | 

“This is true,” remarked Percy, gravely. “I can-. 

‘not express how I shrank from the publicity of this 
affair. I would almost have given my right hand to | 
have saved Hazel from this trial, and I have enter- 
tained the most bitter and indignant feelings against 
Mrs. Stewart because she would not settle the mat- | 


ter and relinquish the prosecution. But now I see 
that if she had itis doubtful if Hazel would have 
found her mother. If the case had never come to 
trial, if the PV pp or sg had not published an account 
of it, the secret of her parentage might never have 
been revealed.” * 

“Yes, yes; all things are overruled for good by 
those who love Him,” said her grace, trewulously 
and reverently. . 

Meanwhile, still further explanations were being 
made in the court-room. 


When Hazel was borne out fainting, Mrs. Earles-. 


court started upasif eager to follow her; but the 
counsel for the defense said TREO nee ¢ 

“The young lady is only momentarily overcome, 
and will be properly cared for. Pray be seated for a 
few minutes longer, then you shall be released.” 

The lady sank back in her chair and turned her at- 
tention again to the judge, who was regarding her 
with kindly interest. 

“Madam,” he remarked, with a slight smile, “we 
have allowed you to tell your story in your own way 
without much regard for formality. Now, however. 
it will be necessary for you to answer afew ques- 
questions. First, what is your present name ?” 

*Emelie Earlescourt.” 

“And your husband's ?” 

“Adrian Earlescourt.” 

The judge started slightly. He knew the honor- 
able gentleman well, although he had never before 
met his brilliant and accomplished wife. 

“You have stated previous to this that you were 
married iu 1866,” he resumed. ‘That reference was, 
of course, to a former marriage. Will you state the 
oR ed the gentleman to whom you were then 
united ?” 


“Alfred Graham, of Chicago,in the State of Illi 
-nois, America.” 

“And your father’s name and residence ?” 

“Gerald Gerard, of the same city.” 

“The necklace which you have just identified was 
presented to you by your father upon the ovcasion of 
Raith Sy with Alfred Graham, of Chicago?” 

“It was.” 

“Have you the certificate of that marriage ?”" 

“T have,” and Mrs. Earlescourt took a folded paper 
from her reticule as she spoke and passedit to Hazel’s 
counsel, adding: “As I have previously stated, Mrs. 
Gerard, my wother, is also present, and she can 
fecstatt to the truth of these statements, if re- 
quired.” 

“This is all correct, your honor,’ Hazel’s lawyer 
said, after examining the certificate, whereupon he 
gave it to the proseeutitig attorney. 

“The counsel for the prosecution can now question 
the witness if he desires to do so,” the judge re- 
marked, thus indicating that he had finished. 

But that gentleman did not care to do so, He was 
convinced, at last. that the innocence of the accused 
had been established, and Mrs. Earlescourt was re- 
leased from the box. 

“Does your honor, or the court, wish Mrs. Gerard 
to be called ?” Hazel’s counsel now asked. 

No, the judge did not think any further evidence 
necessary. He said that Mrs. Earlescourt had proved 
her property beynd a doubt, and also the innocence 
of the aceused. He furthermore commanded the 
necklace to be given-to her, and Emelie Earlescourt 
received the long lost treasure, which, for so many 
years, she had believed to be lying at the bottom of 
the ocean. <I an ees % 


'y were then instructed to bring in a verdict 
of “not guilty,” and word was at once sent out to 
moss that she was acquitted and released from 
custody. 

Mrs. Biewart was gréatly humiliated and distressed. 
Hamiliated on account of her injustice and unkind- 
ness to Hazel, and distressed about the loss of her 
own necklace. 

“It is the strangest thing in the world what can 
have become ot mine,” she said, while talking the 
matter over with the prosecuting attorney when the 
court had urned. “I was so sure that there was 
only one such necklace in the world. What can have 
been the fate of the other!” 

“Thatis a mystery which remains to be solved,” 
the gentleman returned ; and just at that moment 
his glance chanced to fall upon Helena Stewart. 

She was sitting like a statue, apparently unmind- 
ful of observation, not a particle of color in her 
face, a very peculiar expression about her beautiful 
mouth, a look in her eyes that might have been the 
result of various emotions; to the acute lawyer it 
seemed like baffled anger or intense hatred. 

“She doubtless expected to inherit that valuable 
necklace sometime, aud cannot tolerate the thought 
ot losing it,” he said to himseif, 

He continued to watch her furtively, while still 
conversing with her mother, and noticed that her 
baneful glance followed Mrs. Earlescourt, who was 
leaving the room just then, while the muscles about 
her mouth twitched almost convulsively. 

As the door closed after Huzel’s mother, she put 
her hand to her throat, Kaye vent to a quick, gasping 
breath, and then suddenly sprang to her feet. 

“Let us go home, mamma,” she said, in a hoarse, 
constrained tone, and apparently indifferent to the 


tac that she had rudely interrupted her conversa- 
on, 

“Indeed, Helena, I am not going home until I have 
seen Hazel and told her how sorry I am for this 
dreadful misunderstanding,” Mrs. Stewart replied, 
in toues of self-reproach. 

“Mamma, you shalt not!” the girl returned, in a 
penmorne voice, a vivid scarlet mounting to her 

vow. ‘You shall never humble yourself to her.” 

Mrs. Stewart turned with surprise to her. 

“But I have not used her well; it has lain heavy on 
my conscience that I ever let her go away from us.”’ 

“Itis heavy on my conscience that we ever let her 
come into the house,” Helena retorted, in the same 
tone as before. 

She had seen Hazel when her head fell upon Dr. 
Morton's shoulder; she had seen how tenderly he 
had gathered her in his arms, his face growing white 
with anxiety for her, and the sight had been absolute 
torture to her, 

“Helena, you are losing.control of yourself,” said 
her mother, reprovingly. ‘Your speech and manner 
are as vindictive as if you actually hated the girl.” 

“TI do!” she whispered, with such angry vehe- 
mence, in Mrs. Stewart's ear, that she gave a start of 
horror and bent a look of anxiety upon her; then, 
even while she gazed at her, a wonderful transfor- 
mation took hare in her countenance. 

The look of hate suddenly died out of her eyes; the 
tense lines about her mouth relaxed, her haughty, 
statue-like mien melted into an attitude of gentle 
grace, and, ina moment, she had again become the 
beautiful, fascinating belle—all smiles, all sweet- 
ness and graciousness, 

Percy Morton had returned to the court-room_ just 
then, and was inaking his way directly toward the 


two ladies. 

Helena stepped forward to greet him, extending 
ae ieee gloved hand with her most charming 
sinile, 

“Your patient must be better. or you would not be 
here,” she skid, with well assumed interest in Hazel; 
“and T Le dn we ought to congratulate you both 

ipon the happy termination of this affair, although 
we are sad losers by your victory,” 

“By the gods!” muttered the prosecuting attorney, 
who bad witnessed the whole of this by-play, “that 

rl is'a case; she’s a deep one, and there is a good 
eal more about this matter than has been allowed 
to appear, or I'll lose my guess, as the Yankees suy.” 

“You bet!” whispered a voice in his ear, and turn- 
ing, the lawyer found himself face to face with the 
detective whom Mrs. Stewart had employed to search 
for her missing necklace. 

“Bet what?” inquired the astonished counsel for 
the prosecution. 

“Oh, you were showing off your knowledge of 
Yankee phraseology and I thought I'd ‘go yon one 
better,’ don't-cher- know ?” coolly responded the mau, 


significantly shutting up one eye, and bulging out his 
cheek with his tongue. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

eater word, and between you and me, those are 
my sentiments exactly. I’ve heen watching this little 
game pretty closely all along and now and then have 
seen a thing or two f wasn't looking for. You've hit 
the nail pretty square on the head, but I mean to drive 
it home !* 

The detective Mad stood just behind the attorney 
while speaking, and he was not seen by the ladies 
who were engaged with Dr. Morton; while, as he 
ceased speaking, he swung abruptly around and 
alked away leaving the attorney looking a trifle 
vexed and perplexed over his mysterious insinua- 
tions. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE REUNION OF MOTHER AND CHILD. 


ERCY bowed courteously in 
response to Helena’s greeting, 
just touching the hand ex- 
M tended to him, and quietly re- 
‘plying that “Hazel was bet- 
~ >» ter.” Then he turned to Mrs. 
“2,2. Stewart. 
, “Ihave come to tell you how 
dif 54 sorry I am for your loss,” he 
; fy co} said, gravely. “It seems a 
v or - 2" very mysterious one to me, and 
if ITean aid you in any way in searching for your 
property, I hope you will command me. I wish, 
too,” he added, flushing slightly, “to make further 
acknowledgments for my share in the foolish de- 
ception regarding my previous relations to Hazel, 
I was both pained and angry with her, at the time, 
for making such a request, even though I knew that 
she thought she was doing me a kindness.” 

“I can understand her feelings, poor child! it was 
very natural, under the circumstances, I am sure.” 
graciously replied Mrs. Stewart, who was more 
ready to “understand” now that she knew that Hazel 
was the child of the wealthy and influential. Mrs. 


Earlescourt. 
“Tf Thad had more time to consider the matter,” 
Percy resumed, “I should have withdrawn my prom- 


ise, even after it was given; but, before I could re- 
alize the si-uation, Sir Henry Harwood, supposing 
us to be strangers to each other, formally intro- 
duced us, After that, it seemed as if there was no 
other way but to let matters take their course, 
or force awkward explanations upon him and others.” 

“Well, it is all understood at last,” Mrs. Stewart 
answered, ‘tand there is really no harm done. I re- 
gret, however, all the pain and mortification that 
Miss Gay—or Miss Grahain, I suppose we ought to 
call her now—has suffered, and I feel myself to 

blame fora at deal of it; Iam waiting to tell her 
so now; and yet, but for this trial, Mrs. Earlescourt 
wight never have found her daughter,” she con- 
cluded, smiling. 
“Yes, we all feel that way,’ Perey said, but he 
looked pale and troubled as he made the remark. 
_ He was painfully oppressed by the knowledge that 
Hazel Graham, the daughter of a lady who occupied 
one of the first positions in London society, was au 
entirely different person from Hazel Gay, the or- 
ee eee hitherto, had known scarce a friend save 

imselt. + 

“Can I see her?” Mrs. Stewart asked.. “Will she 
be able to see me for a moment? I owe her a 
heartfelt apology and I shall not rest until I have 
made it.” 

“She will no doubt be glad to see you later,” Percy 
replied; “but she is not here. As soon as word was 
brought to her that she was released from custody, 
her grace took her directly home, promising to send 


the carriage back for Mrs. Earlescourt who has but 
just gone to meet her daughter.” / 

Mrs. Stewart looked disappointed, but said that 
she would call very soon, and then turned for a few 
last words with the prosecuting attorney, thus leay- 
ing Helena and Percy together. 

“Miss Graham’s arte ts and position will be very 
much changed by the disclosures of to-day,” Helena 
remarked, sweetly. 

" jae they—will be,” Percy replied, thought- 
nily. 

“The Earlescourts stand very high and occupy an 
enviable positionin London circles—there can now be 
no possible objection to the match.” 

elena gave him a sweeping, searching look as she 
said this. 

“Match! What match?’ questioned Percy, sur- 
prised, and a pain like the sharp thrust gf a dagger 
rending his heart, / 

“Have you forgotten what I told you before you 
went away, Dr. Morton? and have you no eyes to 
see for yourself what must have been patent to 
every one to-day—that Miss Graham will some “ay, 
be the Duchess of Osterly ?” Helena questioned, wit! 
well assumed amusement. “Her grace has not re- 
garded her grandson's suit very favorably, it must 
be confessed, during the past few weeks, and of 
course that was not to be wondered at considering 
the young lady’s obscure parentage and the mystery 
about her; but now there cannot be the slightest 
obstacle in the way. Her birth and position are be- 
yond criticism, while Mrs. Earlescourt is an especial 
tavorite with her grace.” 

Percy simply bowed as Miss Stewart concluded 
this information. He could make no reply, for a 
feeling of dull despair séttled upon his heart as he 


Yr n 
Hazel's unconscious form in the anteroom. 

“T could not bear that anything should happen to | 
her now,” he had said, and the “now” seemed to 
imply some claim, some new-born hope which he / 
could not relinquish. Could it be possible that they 
were already engaged? Nothing in Hazel’s words or 
manner had led him to suspect that any formal dec- | 
laration ot affection had passed between herself and 
Lord Nelson; but now Helena’s insinuations, to- 
gether with what he had himself witnessed after 
leaving the court-room, aroused his worst fears, and 
made the future seem almost hopeless to him. 

“Have you enjoyed your sojourn in Paris, Dr. 
Morton?” Helena asked, perfectly satisfied with the 
result of her thrust, but feeling the silence becoming 
awkward, : 

“In some respects it has been enjoyable—in all re- 
spects it has been helpful, which is what 1 needed 
more than enjoyment,” he replied. 

“T shall not be surprised if, some day, we hear of 
your being knighted for skill in your profession, and 
that you will write vob ees before your naine as well 
as M. D. after it,” said the virlysweeping him a glance 
that was intended to be bewildering. 

“T shall be satisfied without either prefix or suffix 
if I am only successful in relieving some of the ills of 
humanity,” Perey responded, gravely. 

“Still itis pleasant to have one’s services appre- 
ciated, and a title is not to be despised.” 

“No, that is true; but, in my opinion, the gratifi- 
cation which comes from the faithful discharge of 
one’s duties, and a clear conscience, are worth even 
more than a title.” 

Hi red and shot a sea 


wondering if he had any special motive in making 
that reply. Did he imagine that she had not a clear 
conscience ? 

“Of course,” she assented, heartily; ‘and what 
is more sure to bring knighthood than the exer- 
cise of those very virtues? But come home with 
us to dinner, Dr. Morton, will you not?” she added, 
abruptly changing the subject. “Mamma and I have 
had a hard and rather disappointing day, and we 
both need cheerful company to help our digestion.” 

Mrs. Stewart joined them just then, and heartily 
seconded her daughter's. invitation, but Percy ex- 
cused himself. 

“IT must return to London this evening,” he in- 
formed them, “and T have to see Miss Graham on 
some business before I go.” 

Helena smiled maliciously. f 

Hitherto it had been ‘Hazel ;” now it was the more 
formal ‘Miss Graham,” and she was sure that her 


pointes shaft, regarding Lord Nelson's intentions, 
ad taken effect. . 

She might never win him herself, but she did not 
mean that the course of true love should run in oiled 
grooves for her hated rival if she could help it. But 
Bue Seance an airof keen disappointment, as she 
replied : 

“Then we shall not see you again for the present. 
I hope, however, that we shall meet later, as we have 
decided to be in Londoud during the winter. Do 
not forget us altogether, Dr. Morton, but come to see 
us occasionally.” 

She held out her hand again to him, and allowed it 
to linger in his a moment; then the two ladies bent 
their way toward Crescent Villa, one sorrowful and 


depressed over the loss of a valuable memento; the 
other full of anger and passionate despair at the 
hopelessness of her love for Percy Morton, and at the 
triumph of her despised rival. 

The young physician, after bidding them a cour- 
teous good-morning, took his way toward the resi- 
dence of the Duchess of Jersey. 

Meantime Mrs. Earlescourt, on leaving the court- 
room, had been driven directly to the home of the 
duchess, who was waiting at the door with open 
arms and beaming face to receive her, . 

“My dear friend,” she said, folding her in a warm 
embrace, “I believe this is the happiest day of my 
life, to think that it falls to me to give you back your 
daughter after these long years of separation !” 

“T shall always love you a hundred fold after this,” 
Mrs. Earlescourt returned, trewulously, as she kissed 
the kind old face looking so affectionately into hers. 
“Where is.she—my Hazel? Why is it I never hap 

ened to hear her name before? I believeI must 
have recognized and owned her if I had, for she has 
her father's eyes and brow, although I always called 
her ‘pet.’” 

“Ts her real name Hazel?” questioned the duchess. 

“No; she was named Florence Hazeltine, which 
was her Grandmother’ Graham’s maiden name, 
though no one save my mother ever called her Flor- 
ence. My husband and I always gaye her some pet 
name; his especial one was Hazel—Witch-Hazel. 
But let me go to her,” Mrs. Earlescourt pleaded, 
eagerly. 

“You shall. She is in her own room,” returned the 
duchess. “I persuadedher to go and lie down until 
you came; she is not yet fully recovered from the 
shock of this wonderful discovery. Come,” she 
added, drawing her friend into a small reception- 


room, “remove your hat and mantle, and then [ will 
take you to her.” 

“Tecan never be grateful enough te you for your 
kindness to her,” Mrs. Earlescourt said, with quiver- 
ing lip. ‘How lovely—how Christian of you to be- 
friend the poorchild in her sore need! To think,” 
she continued, tears streaming from her eyes,“‘of her 
having to earn herown bread with those cold-hearted 

ple, while I have had every luxury and elegance. 

ow I am ready,” she concluded, laying her hat and 
ati upon a table, and wiping the tears from her 
ace. 

The duchess drew her arm within her own, and led 
her up the long flight of stairs to a door in the eorri- 

dor above, which she opened and held thus while she 
passed in; then she softly shutit, leaving the long- 
parted mother and child together. 

Hazel was lying upon a couch of blue satin near an 
open window, and as Emelie Earlescourt entered the 

pretty chamber she saw the fair, beautiful girl in 

spotless white—the duchess haying with her own 

hands oa her to exchange her street dress for a 

dainty white wrapper, tied atthe waist with long 

blue ribbons—her golden hair unbound and floating 

like a shining mist about her eager face, her lovely 

eyes lighted with the pent-up love of-long years as 

she met her mother's fond gaze. / 

She glided with swift but quiet step to the low 
couch, and knelt upon the floor beside her. | 

“Oh, my mother!” Hazel breathed, as she raised 
herself to greet her. 

“My own darling!” was all that the long-bereft 
pebiess? could say. as she gathered that slight form 
to her. breast, and rained tears and kisses upon the 
beautiful upturned face. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HAZEL’S INTERVIEW WITH HER MOTHER. 


“My precious child! can it be possible that God has 
given you back to me?” Mrs. Earlescourt said, when 
she could master her emotion sufficiently to speak. 
“T have believed you lying in the depths of the ocean 
all these long years. I can understand, now, some- 
thing of what the widow of Nain must have felt 
when Jesus raised her son to life; my heart is full of 
reverent gratitude and joy.” 

Hazel nestled closer to that fondly beating heart. 

“How I have wanted yon all my life, my mother,” 
she sobbed, clinging to her, while tears of happiness 
rained over her face. “I have never known a mother’s 
care or love, and wy heart has hungered and thirsted 
for you. Sometimes I have rebelled at being denied 
all womanly guidance and counsel, all motherly 
caresses, affection, and sympathy.” 

“Poor darling! how hard it has been for you!” said 
Mrs. Earlescourt, tenderly; “but we are united at 
last. How thankful I am!—how wonderful it all 
seems! Iwas atrangely attracted toward you the 
first time that we mot at Mrs. Harwood’s. io you 
remember that evening ?”’ 2 

“Yes, indeed,” Hazel returned ; “and when you laid 
your hand so kindly on my shoulder I longed to put 
My arm around you and kiss vou.” 

“Did you, dear?’ and the happy mother drew her 
closer to her bosom. ‘Lhere was something familiar 
about you even then that thrilled my heart,” she 
went on. “I know now what it was, you have your 
father’s brow and eyes, and fora long timé your face 
haunted me continually.” . 

“How thankful I am for the events of this day, 
Hazel exclaimed, clasping her hands about her 


mother in a transport of joy. “I believe I could even 
have gone cheerfully into a dismal prison for the joy 
of this moment.” ‘ 

Mrs. Earlescourt's face clouded. 

“Ah! what a sad time you have had, my darling,” 
she said, “and to think that but for the account that 
Was published in last evening's papers I might not 
have found you even now. My husband was obliged 
toleave home yesterday, and I was very lonely dur- 
ing theevening. I took up the paper from which he 
generally reads to me items, such as he thinks will 
interest me, and the first thing my eyes rested upon, 
was @ report of your case with a brief history of your 
rescue from that sinking vessel and your subsequent 
life. Then I knew that you were my child; I knew 
that the contested necklace was mine, and that your 
father, in his despair, had fastened it about your 
neck, when he made that frantic effort to save you. 
for me, hoping that by it you would be identified. 
You can imagine something of my feelings as I 
realized your trouble and thought of your friendless 
condition, while, not knowing anything of the kind- 
ness of the duchess, [imagined you alone and heart- 
broken in a gloomy prison. I could scarcely wait 
until morning dawned to come to you, and I did not 
close my eyes in sleep during the night from grief on 
your account. I said nothing of my discovery to any 
one, save my mother—your grandmother, dear, who 
always worshiped ‘our dear Florence’ as she has 
always called you, and who I knew would also be 
able to identify the necklace if necessary—and come 
with all speed to your relief this morning.” 

“But for you I should have been condemned,” 
Hazel murmured, shuddering. ‘How strange it is 
that I never discovered the secret of that locket? I 
have examined every link of the necklace many 


. Fines ane never suspected the existence of sucha 
thing. 

“It is very cunningly concealed,” Mrs. Earlescourt 
replied, “and I do not believe any one would find it 
withont having it explained. I have often wondered 
who had the other necklace, and if I should ever see 
it again; but,” the lady added, an indignant flush 
wantling her cheek, “I am deeply incensed at Mrs. 
Stewart for the part she has taken agaiust you.” 

“But she really believed me guilty, and I suppose 
she thought I onght to be punished,” Hazel said. 

“Still, she might have taken a different way; your 
conduct had always been above suspicion; she might 
have kept the necklace after it was found and let you 
go. To think of you, my delicate, sensitive daugh- 
ter, being arrested and publicly tried for—theft!” 
and Mrs. Earlescourt shiyered at the dreadful 
thought. 

“But you forget, we should not have found each 
other otherwise;” Hazel returned. “It is this very 
unpleasant publicity that has given us back to one 
another.” 

“True; but for the trial and the account published 
I should have known nothing about you, and you 
would have been condemned,” sighed Mrs. Earles- 
court, only half reconciled to Hazel’s sufferings even 
now, “and yet that does not excuse Mrs. Stewart's 
unfeeling part in the matter.” 

“But, mamma,” Hazel glanced up with a shy smile 
and blush as she uttered the fond name, while her 
mother's encircling arms tightened about her, *‘she 
really could not help herself after all—don’t you see? 
She had given the matter into the hands of an officer, 
and, of course, it became his duty to arrest me when 
he found such strong evidence against me. I be- 


lieve, in her heart, she was sorry for me, but was in- 
finenced against me by Helena, who has seemed to 
dislike me from the very first, for some reason that I 
do not urderstand.” 

Mrs. Earlescourt smiled as she thought she could 
understand why Helena Stewart had taken a strong 
dislike to the lovely girl. She had been repelled by 
Miss Stewart at almost their first meeting, for, by 
some occult power, she had discerned her true char- 
acter beneath her mask of smiles and sweetness, and 
now she felt sure thather dislike of Hazel was caused 
by a selfish jealousy of one who was so beautiful and 
attractive. 

“It is very, very strange what has become of Mrs. 
Stewart's necklace,” Hazel continued, musingly. ‘I 
cannot conceive how any one could have possibly 
entered her room and taken it. Iam very sorry for 
pien aees and I would do a great deal to help her to 

ind it. 

“You are very forgiving, my Hazel, when she re- 
fused you even the shelter of her home,” said her 
mother, kissing her fondly. 

“But, mamina, she was lieth very kind to me be- 
fore that, making me almost like one of the family, 


and allowing me to go into company with Belle, as 
on know. Indeed, but for this recent trouble, I 

have been very happy here at Brighton, and [ shall 
always love tlie place,” Hazel returned, freely for- 
giving her enemies, and looking upon the bright side 
of the picture as it was her nature to do. 

“But, of course, you will cometo me at once, my 
darling; you are my eldest daughter, and as such 
must now take your proper position in society. Your 
proper name is Miss Graham; how did you happen 
to be called Miss Gay?” Mrs, Earlescourt inquired, 
vith sudden curiosity. 


“Percy says that | could not talk plainly when I 
first came to them——” 

“T remember,” interposed Mrs, Earlescourt, with a 
smile, “you had a nurse—poor Nannie! she was ve! 
faithful, but she would persist in ‘baby talk’ with 
you, and thus you acquired the very bad habit of 
dropping all your r’s, changing your t's to d’s, and 
otherwise mutilating the English language.” 

“He says,” the young girl continued, “that when 
he asked my name I told them ‘Hazel.’ ‘Hazel what?’ 
he inquired, and I said ‘Witch Hazel.’” 

Tears started to Mrs. Earlescourt's eyes at this. 

“Witch Hazel,” she repeated, tremulously, “that 
was always your father’s pet name for you. Your 
full name is Florence Hazeltine Graham, but he 
always liked the first half of the middle name and 
added the ‘witch’ to it, for you were a veritable witch, 
as mischievous as a yonng monkey, though as bright 
and merry a little fairy, as ever brought sunshine 
into a happy home. 

“Well, that name has always clung to me;” Hazel 
resumed, “it pleased Percy immensely, and he im- 
mediately adopted it. But, of course, that did not 
satisfy my rescuers, and they tried to make me give 
my surname, but all they could get from me was Gay, 
which, since you say I was in the habit of dropping 
my r’s must have been a contraction of the first: part 
of Graham as I tried to speak it and failed.” 

“T doubt if any one ever tried to teach you your full 
name,” said her mother, thoughtfaily, “for I never 
realized until afterward the importance of teaching 
a child its full name, so that in the event of its being 
lost, it could thus be identified. But Hazel, did you 
save the clothing that you wore when you were 
rescued?” 


res, indeed, and T have it here in my trunk,” she 


we ~~ Ee Sey ey ee ox eo" 
answered, rising and going to get it, for the duchess 
had sent to Mrs, Stewart's for it the day after she 
eame to her. 

She took out the bundle that was wrapped in the 
linen towel, and unwrapping it laid its contents in 
her mother’s lap. 

Mrs. Earlescourt took the little garments up one by 
one in her trembling hands, and then, suddenly over- 
come by tender memories which they awakened, she 
buried her face in the litrle linen night-robe, and 
burst into a passion of tears, 

“How the sight of them carries me back to those 
old happy days!” she said, when she could speak 
again. “This and this”—indicating the night-robe 
and wrapper trimmed with swan’s-down—"*I made 
with my own hands; it was one of my whims that 
you should wear nothing but what I fashioned for 
you; you were all I had, and it was but pleasure and 

astime forme to work for you. This little seal cloak 

never saw before; your father must have had it 
made for you to keep you warm during the voyage. 
Oh, Hazel! looking at you now I can hardly realize 
that you ever wore these tiny things.” 

“T shall always keep them,” Hazel said, regarding 
them affectionately, while she tenderly folded and 
replaced them in her trunk, and then they began to 
talk of other things. - 

Mrs. Earlescourt told her of her return to America 
after learning of the loss of her husband at sea; of 
her losses by the great conflagration in Chicago, 
when all her own and her husband’s property had 
been devoured by the flames: of her adventures at 
that time, and of the rescue of little May, whom she 
had afterward adopted. 

“Then Marie is not your own child!" Hazel ex- 


claimed, in surprise, for this was the first she had 
heard of her adoption, and she was deeply interested 
in this portion of her story. 

“No; but very, very dear to me, nevertheless,” her 
mother replied, heartily. 

“How very strange !” Hazel said. ‘Perhaps Marie’s 
parents are still mourning her loss, as you have 
mourned mine.” 

“T hardly think that possible,” responded Mrs. 

Earlescourt. “I feel very sure that they must have 
porabes. in that dreadful fire, for many lives were 
ost at that time. We advertised in several papers, 
giving a faithful description of the child and telling 
where she could be found, but no one ever came to 
laim her, and we could never learn anything about 
her; so we naturally concluded that all her friends 
must have been lost.” _ 

“Marie is a lovely girl, mamma, and it will be de- 
lightful to have a sister,” said Hazel, smiling. 

“Yes, she isa dear child, although truth compels 
me to say that she was a little Tartar at first,” re- 
plied her mother, smiliug. “IT imagine she had been 
greatly indulged and allowed to have her own way, 
besides Ege everybody else; but she naturally poe 
sessed good impulses, and when these were rightly 
directed, she developed into a noble girl. Iam sure 
you will love each other very much, and I shall be 
exceedingly proud of my two lovely daughters,” she 
concluded, fondly. 

“My brothers, too—what nice boys they are! How 
very strange it all seems to find a grown-up family 
ready to claim me,” Hazel remarked, musingly. 

y the way,” Mrs. Earlescourt said, after an in- 
terval of silence, during which each had been re- 
viewing the past, “I can hardly understand how you 
have developed so much refinement, reared as you 


were in the family of the old light-keeper, with no 
cultivated woman to guide you.” 
Hazel flushed slightly at this. 


“Grandfather, as Percy and I used to call him, was 
naturally a noble-hearted, Christian gentleman, al- 
though he was uneducated and his speech was often 
rough and uncultured. But Percy was very dif- 
ferent; he seemed entirely different from his grand- 
father; he did uot look nor act like him, but a 
peared to een to a different class in society, al- 
though he had lived with the light-keeper all his 
life, with the exception of a few months, But he 
would never use any but the most correct language; 
it seemed natural to him. He would never allow me 
to speak an ungrammatical sentence without in- 
stantly correcting me. He was very particular about 
my deportment, and I could not displease him so 
quickly in any way as by committing an unlady-like 
act. It is possible that, in this innate refinement, he 
may have resembled his mother, who, I have been 
told, was a lovely woman,” the young girl ex- 
plained. 

Hazel never knew of that death-bed scene which 
led Percy to suspect that he was of no kin to the old 
light-keeper. What he had learned was too vague 
and intangible to tell any one.so he had kept his 
suspicions locked within his own breast. 

“Both he aud Mr. Morton,” Hazel went on. “in- 
sisted that I should have the best of instruction. 
They both were satisfied that I belonged to a good 
family, and desired that I should be well educated, 
80 that if my parents were ever found they need not 
have cause to be ashamed of me. So a first-class 
tutor was engaged, and we both studied under him. 
After Mr. Morton’s death, Percy put me into Madame 


Hawley’s school—which, perbaps you know, is one 
of the best in London—where I received the most 
careful training.” 

“Tam sure that you owe Doctor Morton a great 
deal, Hazel,” Mrs. Earlescourt said, earnestly ; “he 
has displayed great wisdom regarding your educa- 
tion, and I feel very grateful to him. He is a fine 
man, too, How old is he, dear?” 

“Twenty-five, I believe.” 

“Ah! some seven years older than you—you were 
eighteen last May.” 

“Yes,” Hazel briefly replied, but her color deep- 
ened visibly at this comparison of ages, and her 
white lids drooped consciously over her clear blue 
eyes. 

A knock upon the door at this moment told that 
some one was anxious to interrupt this prolonged 
interview, and presently, upon being bidden to do so, 
the duchess entered. 

Her fine, motherly face beamed with happiness as 
she regarded the reunited mother and daughter, who 
sat side by side, their arms clasped about each other. 

“I have come to ask Hazel if she will feel able to 
come down to lunch,” she said. “I have asked Doc- 
tor Morton to remain, and he has consented, although 
he says that he will be obliged to join Sir Henry in 
London this evening.” 

Hazel started up, flushing vividly. 

“Perey going back to-night!” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
yes, I will come down to lunch; [ am entirely recov- 
ered, and—so very, very happy, your grace!” and she 
turned a grateful look upon the duchess, as if she felt 
that she had a great deal to do with her present joy. 

Mrs. Earlescourt also arose, looking at her watch. 

“T have been very forgetful,” she said, “and I do 


not know what Marie and my mother think has 
become of me. Lallowed Marie to come to Brighton 
with me on a little visit to Belle. I must return to 
the hotel at once.” 

“Indeed, no!” interposed the duchess, in a tone of | 
remonstrance. ‘I will send for Mrs. Gerard and 
Marie, instead. IT cannot spare you to-day, aud insist 
an you all being my guests for as long as you 
will.” 


Hazel turned pleading eyes upon her mother. 

“Do, mamma, please,” she said. “I cannot bear to 
let you go even for a few hours ; while, if I should go 
with you, Percy would think I was anxious to run 
away from him.” 

Mrs. Earlescourt was persuaded to remain, and a 
pate was at once dispatched for Mrs. Gerard and 

arie. 

It soon returned, bringing Mrs. Gerard, but Marie 
had gone out fora ramble with Belle, and word had 
been left with Mrs. Stewart to have her join her 
mother at the house of the duchess upon her return. 

It was a very happy party that sat down to lunch 
in her grace’s dinmg-room, and everybody, save 
Percy, who looked a trifle grave and thoughtful, 
seemed to have cast all care to the winds for the 
time being. Hazel was her bright, merry self once 
more, and it was a perfect delight simply to watch 
her joyous, smiling tace, and to listen to her spark- 
ling conversation and rippling laughter 

When lunch was over, Mrs. Earlescourt sought 


ter’s childhood. Lord Nelson coaxed Hazel out upon 
the veranda, ‘to see a steamer that was just com = 
in,” while the duchess and Mrs. Gerard settled them- 
‘selves comfortably in the drawing-room for a soctal 
chat over the wonderful revelations of the morning. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Doctor Morton, to learn from him more of her on 
n, 


CHAPTER XXXV. | 
“HAZEL, DO YOU—WILL YOU LOVE ME?” 


HILE Hazel and her mother 
had been absorbed in each 
other up stairs, Lord Nelson 
and his grandmother dis- 
cussed the romantic ending 
of what had seemed likely to 
¢ prove avery unhappy affair 
S.-s for Hazel. 

% 5 “It is the most wonderful 
yf ioe thing that ITever heard of! 
ee Just to think of her being 

Emelie Earlescourt’s child!” 
said the duchess, hardly able to realize it even then. 

“It is, indeed, a strange story from beginning to 
end,” Lord Nelson replied. “Mrs. Earlescourt’s his- 
tory is a very romantic one, and Miss Graham's 
scarcely less so, young as slie is.” 

“TI can account now for Hazel’s natural grace and 
refinement; with such a mother she could have been 
nothing less than she is, There are few women in 
the world like Emelie,” said her grace, thoughtfully. 

“That is very true,” returned her grandson, ‘‘and I 
have felt from the first that Hazel’s parentage must 
be above criticism. I suppose, now, your grace will 


be willing to release me from the promise that I 


made you the day that I brought her here,” he con- 
cluded, eagerly, and with heightened color. 

Her grace laughed softly. Z * 

“Tf I do not, [am pretty sure that you will perjure 
yourself and break it; so it would only be politic to 
win your praise for my leniency, and preserve your 
eonscience pure,” she playfully responded; then 
added, more seriously, ‘On the whole, my son, I 
could not be better pleased than to have you make a 
daughter of Emelie Earlescourt the future Duchess 
of Jersey, and Hazel herself has become very dear 
to me during the few weeks of her stay with us. Go 
and win her if you can.” 

Lord Nelson bent and kissed his grandmother’s 
hand with reverent gratitude, while his face was 
flushed and his eyes shining with deep joy when he 
raised his head again. 

So it was with this conversation in remembrance 
that he had enticed Hazel away to the veranda after 
lunch, determined to put his fate to the test before 
her mother should bear her away to her future home 
in London. 

He found a cozy corner for her, where she would 
be shielded from the sun, and where the breeze 
would not strike her unpleasantly, and made her lie 
back in a lounging-chair where she could look out: 
over the sea and watch the incoming steamer. 

Then he drew a chair for himself near her, so that 
he could feast his eyes upon every changing expres- 
sion of her beautiful face. 

“Take your fill of the sea this afternoon, for you 
will soon leave it, Miss Gay—I beg pardon, Miss 
yee How strange it sounds to address you 
thus 


“Indeed it does,’ returned Hazel, smiling. “I 
hardly recognize myself when T hear the name; but 
I suppose I shall soon become accustomed to the 
change. At all events, am very glad to know just 
what I have a right to be called.” 

“Then you have had your doubts regarding the 
name you have borne hitherto.” 

“I have, truly; I have never felt sure than any- 
thing but ‘Hazel’ belonged to me—Gay has always 
had @ very uncertain sound in my ears,” she replied. 

“Hazel is a very pretty name, and somehow it 
seems just suited to you,” Lord Nelson remarked, his 
eyes lingeriug upon her fair face. 

“You mean, perhaps, when it is preceded by 
‘Witch,’” she retorted, roguishly. . 

“No, indeed; { was not thinking of that sobriquet 
at all,” he protested. 

“How then ?” she asked. 7 

“Tdo not know as I can explain it clearly,” he re- 
turned; “perhaps it is some charm in the grouping 
of the letters that exactly suits the charm of your 
manner.” 

Hazel looked up, giving her head a saucy little 


toss. 

“Oh, Lord Hartwell! what barefaced flattery! I 
would not have believed it of you,’’ she said, merriiy. 

“Do not accuse me of that,” his lordship began, 
eagerly, but Hazel laughingly went on: 

“See how differently different people judge! My 
mother has just been telling me that when Iwas a 
little child T was as mischievous as a young monkey, 
and that was why wy father gave we that suggestive 
prefix. Percy, too, would tell you that was the only 
proper reason for the use of the name, for only he 
and I know what atrial I have been to him by my 
erratic moods and rovements in years past.” 


“You are a be-witch-ing Hazel at all events,” said 
Lord Nelson, looking iringly into her dancing 
eyes, and joining in her merry laugh. “But,” he ad- 
ded, inwardly feeling a trifle annoyed, “it does’ not 
sound natural to hear you speak of Dr. Morton as 
‘*Percy.’” 

Hazel flushed. 

“1 feel very sorry. I was very foolish ever to pre- 
tend that he was a stranger to me,” she humbly fal- 
tered. “It was not kind or just either to Perey, who 
has always been very good to me.” 

Lord Nelson wished that the young physician had 
not been quite so “good” to her, ifthe memory of it 
was always going to bring such a tender look and 
lovely color into her fair face. 

“Did you really enjoy your life upon that island? 
were you not sometimes lonely and unhappy!” he 
asked, to change the subject. 

“No. Ifit was lonely—and I suppose most people 


would have considered it so—I did not realize it, I 
loved the sea, I loved the grand old light that every 
night flashed outits friendly gleams to tell passing 
vessels where danger lay; I loved the little house 
nestling so cozily in its shadow, where everybody 
was 80 kind to me, and I was very happy there,” 
Hazel said wusingly, and with a tender light on her 
young face as she recalled those early childhood 
ays. 

“That was because you knew no other kind of life,’”’ 
said his lordship, you would hardly like to go back 
there to pass your future.” 

“No,” Hazel answered, thoughtfully, “I am afraid 
the charm of the place would be gone; still, I eling 
most fondly to those old time memories.” 

“T trust that the future will have more charm for 


wou than the past contains—that hl will be even 
appier than when you dwelt on that island m the 
sea, a joyous, care-free child. I would J might con- 
tribute something toward such a result,” said the 
young man, earnestly. 

“Oh. Lord Hartwell, you have already done so 
much!” Hazel cried, gratefully, and lifting a frank, 
appreciative look to him, ae have been very good 
to me; bnt for you, I fear that I should never have 
known the exceeding joy of this day, while all my 
life I shall love her grace, your grandmother, who has 
been like-a dear mother to me also.”” 

Lord Nelson bent eagerly toward her. 

“Youloveber, yousay,” hebeganu. “Miss Graham— 
Hazel, I would give a great deal to win a like ex- 
sap of affection from yon onmy own behalf. J 
ove you, my darling, with the first great love of my 
life. All these weeks, since you came to us, you have 
been weaving a spell about me. and I have longed to 
lay my heart, my life, and all that it holds. at your 
feet. Will you accept the offering, my beloved? will 
you give yourself to me in return, and promise to 
brighten my future with your presence in my 
home ?” < 

Hazel sat speechless and frozen before him. 

She had not dreamed of receiving such a declara- 
tion from him. She had regarded him only in the 
light of a kind and genial friend who, at first, had 
tried to make life a little pleasanter for a poor 
governess, and who, later, had desired to help and 
comfort herin her trouble and friendlessness. She 
had accepted his attentions and hissympathy frankly 
and gratefully, without suspecting they were the 
forerunners of more tender sentiments. 

She threw out: her hands in a pained, appealing 
gesture. He seized them in his own, his heart sink- 
ing with a sudden fear as he caught sight of her pale, 


pained face. 

“Hazel—tell me—do you, will you love me?” he 
pleaded. 

“Oh, Lord Hartwell! what made you do this? IT 
never suspected—I cannot,” she faltered, her voice 
dying away in an agonized tone. 

“You never suspected it?” he repeated, catching 
at a ray of hope, “I have taken you wholly by sur- 
prise, and you need time to realize it! Dear, you 
shall have all the time you will. [mighthave waited 
but I could not bear to let you go without a gleam 
of hope to cheer me when yon are gone.” 

“No—no; I cannot give it you; forgive me for 
wounding you so,” she continued, with almost a sob 
as she saw the look of despair that overspread his 
face. “I know that I owe you a great deal but——” 

He suddenly dropped her hands, which he had held 
until now, and straightened himself, all the light 
and eagerness gone out of his fine face. 

“You owe meé nothing.” he said, in a hollow tone. 
“Tf you cannot freely give me your love, there is 
nothing else I wish. But, oh, Hazel, are you sure ?” 

“Yes, I am sure,” she replied, sadly, but firmly. “I 
do not love you as you wish—not well enough to be 
your wife, and ny heart tells me that I never can. I 
grieve to pain you, my kind friend, but I know—you 
know, that truth is best.” 

Lord Nelson knew that she was speaking only 
truth—that his suit was hopeless. —__ 

He arose and stood before her, white and still, for 
a moment, looking down upon her, an intense yearn- 
ing in his despairing eyes. 

“It must be as you say, of course,” he said; “but, 
oh, Hazel, I feel almost as if you had dealt me my 
death-blow.” _ 


Again she threw out her fair hands, and the ges- 
ture was full of pain. . 

“Oh, pray, do not say that! I cannot bear it,” she 
pleaded, huskily. 

“Forgive me,” he said, humbly; “I have no right 
to wound you thus. Forget all that I have said if it 
gives you pain, but at least grant me the assurance 
that I have not forfeited your friendship by my rash 
declaration.” 

“No, indeed; you never could do that.” Hazel 
breathed, earnestly. ‘I shall ever regard you as one 
of my best and truest friend. Ican never forget 
your great kindness to me.” 

A spasm of agony contracted the young lord’s face. 
This was but poor comfort to him when he had just 
failed in the dearest purpose of his life. 

He made no reply ; he could not speak; but reach- 
ing down, he again took one of the small hands that 
he had a moment before released, and raised it rev- 
erently to his lips, then turned abruptly and left her, 
going swiftly along the veranda, and passing down 
into the grounds. 

Hazel bowed her head upon her hands with a stifled 
sob, and sat thus lost in sad musing. 

She was not aware of the flight of time; she saw 
nothing, she heard nothing; she scarcely seemed to 
realize where she was, until a gentle touch upon her 
bowed head aroused her, when, SEE she found 
Percy standing beside her, regarding her with wist- 
ful tenderness and Poyelonty. 

ane quick blood leaped to her brow as she met his 
glance. 

“What is it, Hazel?” he asked, with gentle grayity. 
“You seem strangely depressed for one to whom 
such yood tidings have come to-day. What has oc- 
curred to trouble you?” of 


Involuntarily Hazel’s eyes turned toward the 
avenue where she had last seen Lord Nelson, and 
Percy’s glance following hers, he saw the young man 
just disappearing within the boat-house at the other 
end, an unmistakable air of dejection in all his move- 
ments. 

“Has his lordship anything to do with it? Have 
you two been quarreling?” Percy pursued, trying to 
spear lightly, although his heart was heavy within 

im. 

“Oh, no, not quarreling; but—I—I am afraid that 
I have wounded him deeply,” Hazel answered, 
tremulously, her head SEOOMDE. and tears dropping 
Gite and fast upon the hands that lay clasped upon 

er lap. 

Percy sat down beside her, his strength suddenly 
forsaking him at her words, a wild hope taking pos- 
session of him. 

“My dear Hazel, do you wish to give me your con- 
fidence ?” he asked. ‘Do you wish me to understand 
that you enrod une rejected Lord Hartwell?” 

Hazel bowed assent, a rich crimson suffusing her 
cheek, brow, and even her white neck. 

A glad light leaped into Percy Morton’s eyes; his 
heart thrilled with a joy such as he had never known 
before. If Hazel h refused Lord Nelson Hartwell 
| and the brilliant future which would be hers as his 
wife, he believed that he might yet hope to win her, 
and looking back over the past, a hundred little 
signs, and words, and looks which, at the time, had 
seemed meaningless to him, how appeared full of a 
fond significance that made his blood leap through 
his veins, tingling every nerve in his body with sud- 
,den ecstasy. 

His face flushed, his lips trembled, and he leaned 


eagerly toward her, words of passionate love and 
Se Uae upon his tongue. 

Then he suddenly checked himself; his color re- 
ceded, the light died out of his face, and all the pride 
of his nature asserted itself, for all at once he remem- 
bered that Hazel was no longer the poor, friendless 

irl who for years he had shielded and watched with 
featous care. 

She was now Miss Graham, daughter of the wealthy 
and aristocratic Mrs. Earlescourt, whom all London 
honored, while he was but a struggling physician, 
without even a birthright that he could claim, seek- 
ing to make a name and a place in the world for 
himself. 

What business had he to try to win this lovely girl 
—what right had he to ask her to share his humble 
station when she was fitted, both by birth and edu- 
cation, to mate with any peer of the realin? 

“Were you wise, Hazel? Were yon not too hasty, 
and will you not regret your decision later?” he 
asked at last, and exercising a strong control over 
himself. 

She lifted a look of frank surprise to him. 

“Why should I regret it, Percy, when—when I do 
not love him ?” she questioned. 

Again his heart leaped wildly at her words. 

“But are you sure that you do not?’ he persisted, 
determined that she should make no mistake for lack 
of friendly counsel. “It is evident that he cares a 
great deal for you, and you might learn to regard 
him with proper affection by and by. It would bea 
brilliant future for you, Hazel.” 

A vivid scarlet flamed Hazel’s face to hear him thus 
pleading the cause of another, when she would so 
gladly have given herself to him if he had asked her. 

“Would vou advise me to marry Lord Hartwell, 


Borer, after have told you?” she demanded, 
coldly. 
“J—I was trying to think what would be for your 
best interest,” he returned, with some confusion. 

“Do you consider it for the best interest of any one 
to choose a position and a brilliant future instead of 
atrue affection? Will one offset the other in your 
estimation?” she questioned, with a ring of scorn in 
her voice. 

“No, Hazel, I do not; I only want you to be ver 
sure that you are making no mistake,” he answered, 
gravely. 

“Iam very sure—I_ know that I do not love Lord 
Hartwell,” she said, in a low, confident tone. 

It required all of Percy's self-control not to snatch 
her to his breast and pour out all his own love for 
her, at this assertion, 

But he would not make her say aught to commit 
herself to hin, even if he knew that she loved him, 
without having first consulted her mother, and told 
her something of his own mysterious history, and 
gained her permission to win her danghter. 

“Then I should be the last one to urge you to such 
astep, Hazel,” he said, gently; “and I am sure yon 
need not feel sad nor upbraid yourself for having 


done the only honorable thing that youcould do with 
reference to Lord Hartwell.” 

Hazel, arose, looking pale and weary. 

“It is getting chilly out here; I think I will go in,” 
she said, coldly, and turning to enter the house. 

Just at that moment a man was seen hurrying 
toward them with all geet speed. 

‘ders and Hazel both waited to see what he 
wanted. 

“Is Doctor Morton here ?” he asked, almost brenth- 
less from running. 

“Yes. Iam Dector Morton,” Perey said. 

“Well, then, you're wanted down at Sir Henry 
Harwood's place at once. There’s a chap there nigh 
set, eee and I was told to fetch you as quick 
as I could.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CHARLIE HARWOOD BARELY ESCAPES DEATH. 


Percy waited to hear no more, but darting into the 
house, seized his hat, and then followed the man, 
who was already on his way back, while he wondered 
who his patient could be, and why he, almost a 
stranger in Brighton, should have been called to him 
instead of some better known physician. 

About an hour previous, Charlie Harwood—who 
had remained in Brighton after his parents’ return to 
London, sleeping at their residence at night and 
taking his meals at a hotel—weut down to the beach 
for his regular bath in the surf, 

He was a fine swimmer, and never from his earliest 
boyhood had had. any fear of the sea; indeed, it 
seemed almost his native element, so much so at 
times that he became a trifle careless and ventured 
out beyond his depth. To-day he had felt particu- 
larly vigorous; the water was at a delightful tem- 
perature, and he remained in it much longer than 
usual, and went out tarther from the shore than he 
had ever done before. 

All at once, to his alarm and dismay. he found his 
limbs beginning to stiffen, while terrible pains at- 
tacked his body. He knew at once that he was the 
victim of that terrible foe—cramps. 

He struck out for the shore, but every moment and 
every exertion only rendered him more helpless. 

He shouted for help with all his failing strength; 
but there was no one on the beach in that vicinity 
to hear him. He turned his dim eyes out to sea, and 
threw up his arms in helpless despair. A faint ray 
of hope animated his breast as he saw, in the dis- 
tance, a boat evidently hastening to his rescue. The 


next moment he sank beneath the waves and lost 
consciousness. 

It was a narrow escape for the self-confident young 
Inan, and he would doubtless never have opened 
his eyes again upon the-light of day but for a couple 
of fishermen who were on their way home from a 
day’s sport with hook and line, and who, upon be- 
coming aware of his danger, bent all their energies 
toward his rescue. 

He was in a ipieiaple plight when they at length 
reached him and drew him into their boat. 

One of his rescuers was an old sailor of perhaps 
fifty years, who had been hired for the day for his 
knowledge of the fishing grounds and his familiarity 
with the oars; the other was a young man of perhaps 
twenty-five years. ‘ 

He was a finely formed fellow, having a well- 
shaped head, a prepossessing manner and bearing, 
and would have been regarded handsome but for the 
stern expression of his face and the strangely cynical 
curyes about his mouth. 

“I know him,” he said, as he bent over the in- 
sensible young man; “he lives yonder,” pointing to 
Sir Henry Harwood’s residence, which was directly 
opposite them. 

They rowed with all aed for the shore, and bore 
their still unconscious burden to the house, which, 
finding the key in the door, they entered without 
ceremony. 

There was a bedroom on the lower floor, and, re- 
moving the SORE from the young man, they 
wrapped him in blankets and put him to bed, while 
one continued to work over him, aud the other went 
in search of a physician. - 

A gardener was found a 


‘ork upon the place, 


who, knowing that Doctor Morton was at Brighton 
in connection with the mysterious case of the stolen 
necklace, went at once to the house of the duchess 
tosummon him, although he did not contide to him 
who the half drowned individual was until they 
were out of the hearing of the family, fearing to 
alarm them. 

_ Perey lost no time in getting to his friend, whom 

he found in a very critical condition. 

_ A fire was built in the kitchen stove, hot water and 
heated blankets were el Te to the cramped and be- 
numbed form, and for half an hour the three men 
worked as they had never worked before. 

Their efforts were at last rewarded, and Charlie 
Harwood gradually came to himself; but he was not 
yet out of danger, and Percy commanded that no one 
relax his diligence, so for another hour they con- 
tinued their treatment, watching his every breath 
and movement with no little poxieye 

The old sailor had hardly taken his eyes from the 
young man’s face during all this time, while he had 
seemed strangely moved, every now and then mut- 
tering something unintelligible to all save himself. 

The young man at last seemed much better, and 
fell into a light slumber; but it had not lasted fifteen 
ininutes when he awoke with a restless movement, 
throwing his armsabove his head. As he did this 
one of his sleeves fell back, revealing some peculiar 
sy that had evidently been tattooed upon his left 
wrist. 

The moment the old sailor's eyes fell upon them he 
started to his feet with an exclamation of astonish- 
mnent, 

Percy motioned him to silence, and he at once sank 
back into his chair; but the sound had arrested 
Charlie's attention, who, now thoroughly himself, 


looked into those anxious faces and smiled. 

“Pm all Hen now.” he said, reassuringly. 

“Yes, I think you are!” Percy affectionately re- 
sponded, as he stood over him, his fingers upon his 
pulse, “but, old fellow, you’ve had a hard pull for it; 
your constitution isn’t vigorous enough to stand such 
violent and long continued exertion in the water; 
you have been reared too delicately. If you had 
been brought up in the midst of the sea as I was, it 
would be different. I can stand any amount of bath- 
ing and swimming.” : 

“Well, he ought to, as well, for he were born on the 
sea; his father lived on it, and his grandfather afore 
him,” the sailor remarked, and every eye was turned 
upon him in astonishment, at this startling an- 
nouncement. 

Percy was the first to recover himself. 

“You aremistaken, my man,” he said. “This youn 
gentleman is the son of Sir Henry Harwood, a note 
physician of London.” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir, for the contradiction; 
but he ain't,” returned the man, with cool assurance. 
I know what I’m talkin’ about, and I can prove it, too. 
He’s the son of Captain William Morton, master of 
the merchantman Fortune, that collided with an_un- 
known vessel, some twenty-tive years ago, ina thick 
fog, and all on board were lost, save the cook, the 
boatswain, myself, and the c¢aptain’s baby—this 
young chap—then only a few months old.” 

“Heavens! Morton, what arigmarole! what does 
he mean by it all?” cried young Harwood, raising 
himself upon his elbow, and regarding the man with 
incredulous amazement. 

Perey Morton, however, was deathly pale, for the 
strange words of the sailor had made a deep impres- 


sion upon him, carrying something of conviction 
with them as well. 

But he did not wish his friend excited, and so, with 
a mighty eftort at self-control, he said to the sailor: 

“My good man, we must keep my patient quiet—he 
needs sleep. Suppose you step into the other room 
and I will join you presently.’ 

He gave the man a significant look to. warn him 
against continuing his exciting Phat and he reluc- 
tantly arose to do as he was bidden. 

But young Harwood detained him. 

“Look here, old fellow, a moment,” hesaid, with 
his genial smile, “you've certainly made a grand 
blunder for once in your life; but just tell me, before 
you go, Whatmade you mistake me for that other 
chap that you were talking about,” 

“"Pain’t worth while, sir, and Treckon it would a 
been better if I'd held my tongue altogether,” replied 
the sailor, with a crest-fallen air as he bezan to sus- 
pect that he had been making mischief for the future. 

“No—no; you've done no harm; only let us have 
your reasons. Truly, I am very curious about the 
watter,” persisted the young man. 

“Well, you’ve got a queer mark favoub left arm,” 

“Yes, that’s so. Whatof it?’ und Charlie pulled 
up his sleeve, again disclosing the strange hierogly- 
phics in India ink upon its white surface. 

“Well, ye know, I’ve seen something just like it 
afore,” replied the sailor, his eyes riveted upon the 
design, and speaking in a constrained tone, “and 
naturally I thought ye must be the feller [ took ye 
for.” 

Charles Harwood looked long and earnestly at those 
marks upon his arm, his face growing grave and 
thoughtful meanwhile. 

“Tt is strange!” he muttered at last, half to him- 


self, half to Percy. “I have often wondered how they 
came there; but my father has told me that they 
were always there from a little baby, and though they 
did not look like it, I have always regarded them as 
a birth-mark.” 

Percy knew they were not a birth-mark, but he 
would not say 80, and, making another sign to the 
sailor to go; the man passed from the room, while 
his friend, still weak, fell back among his pillows. 

“Now you must try to get some sleep,” Percy said, 
“and I shall remain here with you to-night. [ will 
telegraph to your father that I have been detained. 
Tt will be best not to alarm him, or your mother, by 
saying anything of your adventure, since you are 
doing so well.” 

“All right, ’'m content to be in your hands, so do 
as you think best,” Charlie replied, then he added, 
thoughtfully: “That's a queer story of the sailor's, 
and, by the way, did you notice that his captain's 
nainé was the same as yours {” 

“Yes; but you don’t suppose that lam the only 
Morton in the world, do you?” Percy returned, indif- 
ferently. “You're to go to sleep, however, now, and 
think no more of it or of anything else. If it is 
necessary we'll discuss the matter later.” 


He closed the blinds to darken the room, and then 
Went out, leaving the young man alone. 

But Charlie could not ¢o to sleep; what he had 
heard kept revolving in his mind until unpleasant 
suspicions and conjectures began to arise, and he de- 
termined to learn more of the sailor's story just as 
soon as he was able to get about again. 

Meanwhile Percy had his own suspicions, and had 
determined to sift the matter to the bottom, 


He had never been able to forget what his supposed | 
grandfather had said to him on his death-bed, how 
he had craved forgiveness for some long-continued 
deceptiou and for some wrong that he had done him. 
He still had the little package of clothing, which he’ 
had given him at that time, and he never looked at it: 
without suspecting that he was of no kin to the old 
light-keeper, whom he had been taught to regard as 
his grandsire, but the son of some other man than 
William Morton, who had been lost at sea. 

The sailor’s strange words, upon seeing those marks 
on his friend’s arm, had aroused afresh all these sus- 
picions, while they seemed to point to some mystery 
connected with the birth of the physician’s son. 

“What wasit? It seemed to be a day of revela- 
tions! Would it end with the discovery of the secret 
of his own life ? 

He found the old tar and the young gentleman who 
had assisted in Charlie’s rescue conversing together 
upon the veranda. 

“T feel very grateful to you both for thisafternoon’s 
work,” he said, approaching them and extending a 
hand to each, “there has been no chance for formal | 
introductions, but, pray, allow me to inquire now to 
whom we are indebted.” : | 

“My name is Osborn,” replied the younger of the | 
two men, “and I am only too happy to have been 
instrumental in the performance of a good deed. It. 
is not often that I do anything that is considered 
worthy of commendation,” he concluded, with a 
touch of bitterness in his tone. 

“And Iam Tom Lawson, at your service, sir,” said 
the sailor, doffing his hat and giving a vigorous pull 
as his forelock. “It were mighty lucky for the young 
chap in yonder that we were on hand to fish him out 
in the nick of time, or he'd never seen daylight again. 
Them cramps are ’most always the death of a man 


when they get a grip on him in the water. Hope I 
hain’t done no mischief either, with my onlucky 
tongue, about the wreck of the Fortuna,” he con- 
eluded, in an apologetic tone. 

“I hope not,” Percy replied, quietly, then added: 
“T would like to talk further with you about that 
matter by and by.” 
pat turning again to Mr. Osborn, Le said cor- 

ally : | 

“Won't you beth come in and have some lunch? 
The family returned to London some time ago, so the 
cupboard is rather bare; but I can at least give you 
some biscuit and a glass of wine to refresh you, after 
your tiresome exertions.”” 

Mr. Osborn declined this invitation with thanks. 
saying that he must get back to his hotel where he 
would soon have dinner, and, after making an ap- 
pointment with Tom Lawson for another fishing ex- 
cursion on the following morning, he bade Percy a 
courteous good-day, and departed. 

“Now Lawson,” Percy said, turning to the sailor a 
grave, earnest ace, “*will you kindly tell me more of 
that story which you so inopportunely began inside ? 
Come, sit down and take your time for it, and when 
you are through I will open a bottle of wine for you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” the man returned, with another 
pull at his forelock, while he settled himself in the 
chair which Perey had drawn forward for him. 

“Ye see,” he began at once, very willing to spin a 
yarn to an attentive listener, “I was second mate on 
board the Fortuna when Bill Morton was first mate. 
We were good friends then, and he promised me that 
if ever he got to be cap'n he’d make me first mate, if 
I'd stick to my duty aud do my best. Well, on the 
very next trip Captain Simon was laid up, and Mor- 


ton was given the command of the vessel, but he 
didn’t give me the first mate’s berth; he put another 
man in over me, and [I was rayin’ mad oyer it. I 
know now that [ wasn’t fit for it, for I didn’t always 
mind my post as Vd ought, and the men didn’t like 
nor trust me over much; but I wouldn’t listen to any 
reason, and vowed I’d have my revenge on Cap’n Bill, 
if I lived long enough. 

“Well, Captain Morton was married soon after that, 
and his wife wouldn’t consent to remain on land be- 
hind him, so he had a nice little cabin fitted up for 
her, and she sailed with him on every voyage. A 
little more’n a year after this they had a boy born to 
them, while we were in a foreign port takin’ina 
cargo. He was a fine little feller, and every man on 
board, except me, was as proud as could be of the 
ship's baby; I couldn't get over my grudge, and I 
never took any notice of the little shaver, though [ 
own it did touch a soft spot in ny heart to hear him 
crow, and laugh, and throw out his little hands at the 
big waves when they ran high. 

“Our cruise lasted some nine months, and then, 
with a valuable cargo on board, we started on our 
home voyage. Everything was prosperous; we had 
tine weather, a smooth sea, and were in high spirits, 
for none of us remembered ever having had such an 
easy trip before. 

“We were almost in sight of old England when a 
terrible storm struck us. I tell ye, sir, it were a 
tough one, but the Fortuna was one of the best built 
boats ye ever see, and she weathered it beautiful, 
and we thought all danger was past, when a heavy 
fog settled down upon us, so dense that we couldn’t 
see even the width of the ship. The sea was runnin’ 
high, which made it worse, and, though we used a 
great deal of caution, before we knew it we had run 


smack into another vessel of*some kin » i 
never knew, though I heard a terrible shriek from 
some one on board her, when we struck, that I'll 
never forget as long as I live. The Fortuna sprang a 
leak at once, and the cap"n, after a careful examina- 
tion, said there was no use trying to save her—that 
she would go under in less than half an hour, 

“The boats were lowered and manned, but the one 
T was in was swamped almost as soon as it touched 
water, and every man Jack of us was at the mercy 
of the waves. I thought it was all over with me, as 
I went down, but | came up again all right, and found 
myself close beside a floating hatch that had been 
dislodged from our vessel when we collided. I could 
not see the Fortuna for the fog, although it was be- 
ginning to lift, and [supposed I had been carried a 
io way from her by the waves. I seized the hatch, 
and having a life-belt on, L managed to keep afloat 
oer well. 

“Just at this moment I heard a queer sound near, 
and the next moment a bundle of something floated 
right up against me. I grabbed it, and found it was 
a child. a-screamin’ at the top of its lungs. ‘The 
eap’n’s baby!’ [cried out, the queerest feelin* comin’ 
over me, and in another minute I had the little feller 
lyin’, safe and sound, on the hatch, and glad as I 
could be to have even that mite o' humanity to keep 
me company in my desperate strait. 

“By and by the fog lifted, the waters grew more 
quiet, the moun came out, and though it was fearful 
cold, I never saw a finer night. Bat there was no 
sign of any vessel anywhere. The Fortuna must 
have gone down, and perhaps the other vessel, too. 
At all events, [ wondered what was to become of me 
and that baby, with no help near. But T soon found 


laud was in sight, and. the waves were carryin' us 
directly in toward shore. You way be pretty sure I 
helped myself all [ could, and held on to the hatch 
for dear life, and, half an hour later, I was able to 
touch bottom, when I wasn’t long in getting up high 
and dry upon the beach.” 


(20 BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
TOM LAWSON’S STORY CONTINUED. 

WAS mighty glad to find my- 
self safe on land once more,” 
the sailor resumed; “but as 
soon as I found [ was out of 
all danger, with the captain's 
child ou my hands, my old 
grudge began to get the better 
of me again. 

“IT supposed that the other 
boat was all right, and I rea- 
soned that, being so near land, 
all whe were in it were saved. 

“Of course the cap’n and his wife would be nearly 
wild over the loss of their boy, and now was my 
chance to take my revenge on him for the ill-turn 
that he had done me; soI made up my mind that 
they should never know that he had been saved. 

“T made my way to London, where I hired a lodgin’ 
for a few daysin a house where the landlady said 
she’d look after the boy until I could find some one 
to take care of him. 


“But Isoon found I'd got more on my hands than 
I'd bargained for, and I finally made up my mind 
I'd put him into some charity place and let fate take 
sare of him as it would; but tirst I tattooed his arm, 


just the same as I'd done my own years before, for I 
thought that some time later on I might run across 
him, and then I should know him no matter how he 
changed.” 

The sailor here paused to roll up his sleeves, and 
revealed to Percy’s wondering gaze a fac-simile of 
the hieroglyphics which he had seen ou Charlie Har- 
woods arm only a little while before. 

“They are exactly the same,” he said. 

“To be sure,” returned the man, with a wise look ; 
“it's my own design,” he added, “and so I knew the 
chap in yonder the moment I set eyes on his marked 
arm. I thought even before that, that he looked 
wonderfully like Captain Morton, only more geutle- 
Inan-like. But to go on. I took the child to a charity 
house—’sylum, they called it—told the woman who 
had charge of it that my vessel had been wrecked 
and I’d only managed to save myself and the boy; 
that I didn’t know what else to do with him but to 
leave him there to be taken care of. She wanted to 
know if I meant to pay for him, and I told her no, [ 
couldn't afford to do that; then she said she couldn't 
take him unless I'd give up all claim to him. Well, I 
was willin’ enough to do that, for I was gettin’ 
me tired of him; so Lleft him, and then went 
and shipped again fora year's cruise. But I didn’t 
feel easy; I didn’t take half the comfort venting my 
spite on the cap’n that I imagined I should, and reé- 
pented of what I'd done before my voyage was half 
over. Of course I couldn't help anything then, only 
I made up my mind that, as soon as [L got home 
fdas I'd take the child to his friends if I could tind 
them. 

“Well, that was the longest year I ever knew, but 
it was ov t last, and I maze direct for that ’sylum 


er .° 2 2-fteme ee 2 eer *. eed 
the moment I sot foot on land. But I felt as if every 
timber in my carcass had been shivered when the 
woman told me that the boy had been adopted by 
some people who hadn't any children of their own. 
She wouldn’t tell me who took him; she had to 
promise that she wouldn’t, she said, but she told 
me that he’d be sure of a good home and kind 
friends. So I had to go away again without rightin’ 
one wrong I'd done, and I tell ye my conscience were 
eavy. 

“"Pwan’t more’n a week afterward that T ran 
against the boatswain of the Fortuna, and he told 
me that the other boat, in which the captain and his 
wife were, was upset, aud every one went down but 
himself and the cook. They came up close beside the 
Fortuna, and were lucky enough to find the over- 
turned boat near by. They managed to get her right 

side up, then one of them climbed on board the For- 
tima and got another pair of oars aud some pro- 
Visions and dry clothing, and then put off again. He 
said, too, that they hadn't been out long when they 
picked up the captain's baby ! 

“Ye can well Imagine that I was staggered at this, 
for I knew well enough that I'd saved that child, and. 
if another had been picked up, it must have be- 
longed to that vessel that we’d run into. They had 
hard work to get to land, and were nigh about used 
up when they did get there; but some fishermen saw 
them, and helped them ashore, and nursed them 
until they were able to go home. Then they took 
the child, that the wife of one of the fishermen had 
eared for while they were used up, and carried it to 
old Sandy Morton—Captain Morton’s father—who 
was a light-house keeper on the coast, and the man 
took it, uever mistrustin’, I suppése, that it wasn’t 
his grandson. | 


f course I couldn't do anything to right matters 
then, but I was terribly cut up, and I've never vot 
over it till this day. Tnever expected to hear any- 
thing more from ¢ither the cap’n’s boy orhis friends 
but, sir, Lam just as sure that that young chap in 
there,” with a nod toward the rooin where Charlie 
Harwood lay, “is Bill Morton's son, as I an) that my 
nae is Tom Lawson.” 
Perey was peu sure of it. too, but the question 
that arose in his mitid at this juncture was: 
“Then who am TF?" 
He questioned the mat fot some time longer re- 
garding his story, and was firmly convinced that 
Charles Harwood must be the son of Captain Morton, 
although he had never before had a suspicion that he 
Was not the son of Sir Henry Harwood. 
If this was true, then the small fortune that Sandy 
Morton had left hiw, together with a tew other heur- 


us, Were his no longer’ they all belonged to the 
rest of kit. 

True, the old yentlemun had willed everything to 
him, believing that his own grandchild had perished 
with its parents, and he could legally claim the be- 
quest; but Per Morton was & man who was 
swayed more by moral than by civil obligations, and 
he knew that, while believing that Charlie was the 
ixhtful hei e could never use another pound of 
he money t Sandy Morton had accumulated. 
| Still, if the young man supposed himself to be the 
son of Sir Henry ‘ood, Would it not be mistaken 
kindness to undeceive him. The small property 
which he could restore to him would seem very 
meager compensation tor the loss of his birthright; 
he had been reared in a home of luxury, and as the 
son of the wealthy and eminent physician. How 
would he receive the intelligence that he was ouly 
the child of a sea captain—the grandson of an humble 
light-house keeper? Would not®ir Henry himself be 
offended to have. his domestic affairs. tits lesdked 
with, when all his life he had closely guarded the 
secret of the boy’s adoption? 


Se ee ee a a ae 

These and many other questions arose in Percy’s 

mind as he reviewed all that he had just learned, and 

he clearly saw that he must do nothing, say nothing, 
until he had first consulted with Sir Henry. 

He brought the sailor a bottle of wine’ and some 
dainty biscuit, and then stole into the bedroom to 
take a look at his patient. 

He found him quiet and apparently sleeping, and 
he resolved to take this opportunity to return to the 
duchess’ and relieve his friends’ anxiety regarding 
the accident, which had so suddenly called him 
away, and to tell Hazel that he shonld not return to 
London that evening, as he had said he should do. 

He requested Tom Lawson to remain where he was 
until he came buck, so that, in case Charlie should 
awake and need anything, some one would be there 
to wait upon him, and then he went away on his 
errand, 

The sound of his footsteps had scarcely died away, 
however, when the sailor was aroused from his eups 
and his meditations by a peremptory summons from 
the occupant of the bedroom. 

He hastened to him, finding him wide awake, and 

looking flushed and excited. 

“Did ye call, sir?” Tom asked, respectfully, from 
the threshold, but without offering to enter. 
“Yes; come here,” the young man commanded. 
“Sit down there,” indicating a chair where he cowld 
see him distinctly. “Now tell me who this fellow 
was that you were talking about a little while ago.” 

“What feller, sir!” 

he ove who had marks on his wrist like mine.’ 
ut—but—beggin’ yer pardon, sir, the young doc- 
tor said ye musn’t talk.” answered the man, shifting 
uneasily into the chair into which, by force of the 
habit of obedience, he had dropped at young Har- 
wood’s command. 


“I can’t help it,” Charlie returned; “I want to 
ay what made you think that I was born on the 
sea?” 

“I were thinking of that—that other feller that I 
told you of,” faltered Tom, fearing he had got into 

deeper waters than he was used to sailing. 

“Well, what about him? You may as well tell me 
first as last; you’ve excicited my curiosity, and I 
shall not rest until I get to the bottom of the story.” 

“Well, sir,” the man said, seeing that he could not 
escape it, “you see I were second mate on board a 
vessel once, and there were a baby born there—it 
were the son of Captain William Morton——" 

“Morton!” interrupted young Harwood; “that is 
his name.” 

“Whose name, sir?” 

soya young doctor’s—the man who has just gone 
out.” 

“Ye don’t say/’ exclaimed Tum Lawson, in sur- 
prise. 

ee go on,” commanded the sick man, impa- 
tieutly. 

“All right, sir, if ye will know,” the sailor replied; 
and then he proceeded to relate all that he had pre- 
viously told Percy, while Charles Harwood listened 
with the closest attention, his eyes fastened upon 
his companion as if fascinated by the recital. 

When he was through, the young man again rolled 
up his sleeve and looked critically at the strange 
characters pen his arm. 

“You say that you did this yourself,” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. 2 

“T don’t say that I done ‘that, sir,” replied Tom, 
witha pe eae “bot ak say that I made some 

stly like + 


and—and I think it’s mighty queer they should be on 
your’n, too,” 
“Let me see your arm,” commanded the invalid. 
The sailor turned back the sleeve of his coarse 
woolen shirt, and on his brown, brawny arm there 
could plainly be seen characters identical with those 


on Charlie Harwood’s. 


He reached out and laid his beside it. _ 
“They are exactly alike; 1t seemsas if the same 


hand must have traced them,” he said, with a troubled 


face. ‘You say there had been a terrible storm just 
before your vessel was wrecked,” he added, after a 
moment. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What season of the year was it?” 

“Late in the fall, sir—in November.” 

“November of what year?” 

The man considered before replying. 

“I think it were in 1861,” he said at last. 

“Can you remember the day of the month?” 

“It were the 29th, sir.” 

Charlie Harwood started to a sitting posture at this, 
his face flushed, a tremor of nervous excitement run- 
ning through him. 

His mind suddenly reverted to that wild night in 
November, several years previous, when, in their 
quiet, luxurious library, Sir Henry, with his wife aud 
himself, had sat about the table and listened to the 
furious storm of rain and wind as it beat upon the 
windows. He remembered how his mother had 
been affected; how she had asked his father if it 
was not the twenty-ninth, and upon his responding 
in the affirmative. she began to say it made her 
think of something, when her husband checked her. 
He recalled how he had asked her if she was ever in 
a storm at sea, and she had told him yes; then, when 


he had tried to make her describe it to him. his 
father had again interfered, turned his attention to 
something else, and finally sending him to bed with- 
out allowing him to refer to it again. 

Tt all affected him very strangely—the sailor's 
story, those strange marks upon both theirarms; the 
memory of his mother's grief on that 29th of Novein- 
ber, which was the anniversary of the collision and 
wreck which Tom Lawson had described, He had 
often wondered, too, what made him love the sea so 
when his mother disliked and feared it; for he was 
never so happy as when he could feel the pulsing of 
the ocean beneath him, or when he was breasting 
the waves and the surf upon the beach. 

“Am I an adopted child?’ he asked himself. “Was 
I taken from some asyluin? My father has been in 
such places, more or less, all his life; did he find 
me in the institution to which Tom Lawson took 
that child? Am [ Captain Morton’s son?” 

The conviction took hold of him more and more; 
more and more he feared that not one drop of Sir 
Henry Harwood’s blood flowed in his veins. P 

“Yoware sure that it was the caplain’s son whom 
you saved ?” he asked at last. 

“As sure as that I saved myself; I saw the little 
chap every day; there wasn’t any other baby on 
board the Fortune, and he never left my care until I 
took him to the’sylum,” replied the sailor. 

“Then whose child was it that. was taken to Cap- 
tain Morton's father at the light-house ?” young Har- 
wood gravely asked. 

“That's more than I can tell ye, sir. I can only ex- 
plain it in one way, and that is, there must. have been 
some child washed overboard from the vessel that 
we ran into.” 


“Do you know anything about the elder Mr. Mor- 
ton?” Charlie asked. : 

“No, sir; only he was said to be a fine captain 
himself in his day, and that his son got his love fo’ 
Be a and his judgment in sailin’ a vessel from his 

‘ather.’ 

“Very likely,” responded the young man. while he 
added, to himself, “while doubtless that law of in- 
-heritance has ruled me also. Where else do I get m 

love for the sea? It is very strange,” he continued, 
aloud. “And you thought, when you saw these marks 
ou my arm, that I must be Captain Morton's son ?”” 

“Yes, sir; and—beggin’ your pardon, sir—I think 
80 now,” the man answered, while he studied the 
fine, manly face before him with a critical eye. 

“Ah! How so?” 

_“Because, though you’ve a more gentleman-like 
manner about ye, and a fairer complexion, and a 
smoother speech, ye're the very image of the cap'n him- 
self?" the man returned, in a low tone, as if half 
afraid to make this statement. 

Young Harwood flushed. 

“But I have always supposed that I was the son of 
ey Henry Harwood of London,” he said, thought- 
fully. 

“Maybe ye be; it ain’t for the like o’ me to contra- 
dict it,” Tom Lawson said; but it looks to me as if 
he must be the man who took the cap‘n’s son from 
the ’sylum where [ left him. Bein’ a doctor, he'd be 
likely to go to such places.” 

“Well,” returned the yonng man, ina resolute tone, 
and again sitting up in bed, “I intend to know the 
truth before I am six hours older. Hand me wy 
clothes there.” ¢ 
~ The sailor regarded him in b 
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k amazement. 


fi eT a ee ae ee eee eee 

But—but—sir, it won't do; ye're not able; ye may 
bring on a fever. What ye goin’ to do anyway 2” 

| “Tam going to London on the next train. I shall 

surely bring on a fever if T lie here and continue to 
think of all this mystery,” returned the young man, 

adding, more authoritatively than before, “Give me 


my clothes!” 


“But they’re all wet; ye couldn't get’em on.” 

“Trne,” 8% his companion, smiling slightly; then 
he continued, “There are some others up stairs. Go 
to the first room on the left of the upper hall, and 
bring me a suit that you will find in a closet there; 
you will see some shoes there, too. If you do not do 
as Lask you, [ shall go myself, for I must be in Lon- 
don to-night,” he concluded, resolutely, as the man 
still hesitated about obeying him: 

Tom Lawson could do nothing but obey this com- 
mand, and soon brought the clothing, and then helped 
the young man to dress, 


But he was still very weak, and was obliged to rest 
two or three times before his toilet was completed. 
He was ready at last, however, and leaving a brief 
note for Percy, telling him of his intention, he started 
for the station, leaning on the sailor's amn, for he 
found that he could never reach it unaided. 

When he arrived in London he was driven directly 
ome ; but upon finding that lus father was out, he 
went immediately to his mother; he could not wait 
one moment longer to learn the truth. 

She cried out in dismay the moment she beheld his 

ale face, and was very much excited when he told 

er of his narrow escape. 

“The sea will yet be the death of you, Charlie,” she 
said, tremulousiy. “I wish you did not love it quite 
so well.” S. 

“IT cannot help it, mother, you know,” he said, 
siniling, but watching her closely, “since it is my 
native element.” ; 

She started, and glanced inquiringly at him. — 


“What makes you say t 
quickened heart-throbs. 

“Because—I was born on the sea,” he said, m&king 
a bold dive. “I know the truth at last. J am not 
your son !” 

“Charlie! Both tone and look were full of agony. 

He arose, went to her, and knelt upon the floor be- 
side her, 

Then he rolled up his sleeve, and showed her the 
marks upon his arm. 

“Mother,” he said, gravely, ‘‘you and my father 
have both evaded me when I have questioned you 
about this. Now I want you to tell me, without any 
reservation, if itis a birth-mark. Was it there when 
I was born !” 

Mrs. Harwood was very pale. She knew that the 
moment which she had been dreading all her life 
had come at last. 

Her dear boy had learned something to excite his 
suspicion that he was not her own child, and he 
would never rest until he knew the truth. 

“I—I do not know,” she falterered, in a scarcely 
audible tone. 

His handsome lips twitched convulsively. 

“Then it is as [ said, am not your own son,” he 
returned. He had half hoped that she would contra- 
dict him. 

She threw her arms about his neck, bowed her head 
upon his shoulder, and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Charlie, what do youmean? What have you 
heard ?” she sobbed. 

“Answer my question, please, mother, then you 
shall knew my reasons for asking you,” he replied, 
folding his arms tenderly about her. 

“Oh! but I have always loved you as dearly as if 


hat, dear?” she asked, with 


“Then it is true, your blood does not flow in my 
veins?” he said, in an unsteady voice. ‘*Forgive me 
for paining you thus, but since I have learned that 
which excited my suspicions it will be far better to 
tell me the whole truth.” 

She, too, knew that it would be far better, though 
it was a bitter trial from which she had always 
shrunk, and, with mene tears, she confessed the fact 
a his adoption and related how it had been brought 
about. 

When she had told him all, he, in turn, narrated 
what had oecurred at Brighton and repeated the 
story which he had forced from Tom Lawson. 

_ “It is very wonderful,” she said, when he con- 
eluded, “but I did not believe it possible that this 
secret could ever be revealed. We were so careful 
never to let even our own friends know anything 
about it, and your father felt so sure that the man 
who left you at the asylum could never trace yon. [ 
have often wondered abont those marks upon your 
arm, but never dreamed that they would lead to your 
identification since they seemed likely to be always 
outof sight. But, ol! Charlie, [ hope this kuowledg 
will make no difference in your affection for us,” Mrs. 
Harwood concluded, with emotion. 

“Tt will make a difference, mother dear, just this 
difference,” he said, kissing her lips fondly, “that I 
shall leve you a hundred fold more because of the 
affection and care that you have given a poor little 
waif, who, but for you, night vever have Known the 
love of parents or the comforts of a delightful home. 
Lowe you gratitude as well as love. You have done 
everything for me when I might have had to strug- 
gle with poverty and been thrown into temptations 
that would have ruined my life.” 

She drew his face down to her and pressed her lips 


again to his. 

“You have comforted me greatly,” she said. “TI 
could not have borne it to have you estranged from 
us.”” 

“How true it is that blood will always tell,” Charlie 
remarked, a little later. “I was. born a sailor, and 
you know I have always yearned to be one, while it. 
Was an impossibility to make a doctor of me.” 

“That is what your father has always said, when 
I have expressed sorrow that you would ‘not follow 
his profession and regretted your love for the sea,” 
Mrs. Harwood responded. 

“Yes, one cannot nd ge to gather ‘grapes from 
thistles,’" he returned, lightly, but feeling a trifle 
sensitive, nevertheless. 

“Oh, Charlie, that is not a tair comparison,” she 
said, reproachfully, “my lawyer boy is bound. to 
honor his profession, and there is one advantage that | 
your wife will have over us poor doctors’ wives, she 
will not need to worry over your loss of meals and 
broken nights.” 

“Mother,” Charlie asked, after a thoughtful silence, 
“do youimagine that Morton is connected in any 
ie zee those Mortons—with the light-keeper and 

is son?" 

“T do not believe that can be sible,” she replied. 
“He certainly does not appear like a person brought 
up in that way.” 

“But he may be a distant connection, he may know 
something about them,” the young man persisted. 

“Perhaps—it can do no harm to ask him—perhaps 
the old light-keeper may yet be etl § Atall events 
we must try to learn something definite about him 
and my parents.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
BELLE’S AND MARIE’S DAY ON THE ROCKS. 


During Hazel's trial and the other scenes which 
were being enacted during that eventful day, Belle, 
who would not go to the court-room “to see her’ 
darling Hazel so persecuted,” was also having her 
adventures. - 

Left alone when her mother and Helena went to 
the court, she started out for a walk, ncoling: greatly 
depressed and very unhappy. Indeed she had been 
in this state of mind most of the time ever since 
Hazel’s arrest and banishment from her home, and 

isted in asserting that she was innocent, that 

er mother would yet find it to be true, to her sor- 

row; while she accused Helena of heartlessness and 

malice, and thus she was at variance with both 

mnother and sister and with the world in general for 
its inhumanity and injustice. 

She was just ppssing. out of the grounds belonging 
to Cresceut Villa when she met Marie Earlescourt, 
coming to spend the day with her. . 

Her face lighted with its first really joyous smile 
since Hazel’s departure, as she saw her and she 
sprang eagerly forward to greet her. \ 

These two young girls had become deeply attached 
to each other during the summer and it was quite a 
trial when they were separated by the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Earlescourt from Brighton, although | 
they yg ee themselves much pleasure in_the re- | 
newal of their friendship when Belle should go to 
London later. 

“Where did you drop from, you dear girl 2” Belle 

uestioned, after her hearty greeting. ‘What blessed 
fate sent you to me just as I was ready to do some- 


thing des} ite ” ¥ 

“Papa is away in Edinburgh on business, and 
mamma, grandmamma, and [ran down to Brighton 
ad to spend the day; they have gone out driy- 
ng and have come to visit you if you will have 
me. 

Marie had not been told of the nature of her 
mother’s errand to Brighton, for she could not be 
sure what would be the result of it; therefore she 
had allowed Marie to go to Belle while they went to 
Hazel's trial. 

“Tf IT will haye you! You know I am just de- 
lighted, and yo-dey, of all days, when I feel too 
wretched for anything,” Belle responded, between | 
smiles and tears. 

“Sure enough, dear, you do look very miserable— 
haye you been ill?” asked Marie, remarking her pul- 
lor and heav eee ‘ 

“No, not iil, though I have nearly cried my eyes 
out. Of course you have heard about Hazel.” 

“No, indeed, not a word. What about her?” Marie 
asked, surprised. 

“Itis a long story,” replied Belle, with a heavy 
sigh; “but come down on the rocks, I have a nice 
lunch here in wy basket and we will stay all day; 
then I will tell you all about it on the way.” 

They turned their steps toward a wee T spot, 
where the rocks towered high and rugged above the 
water, and as they went, Belle related the story of 
Hazel's great trouble, and she did not spare her own 
relatives in the narration. 

“Itis dreadful; but of course it is all a mistake, 
for Miss Gay could never do anything so dis- 
honorable,” Marie said at the conclusion of the nar- 
rative, while a flush of indignation mantled her 


cheeks at what seemed a grea mg to her, for 
Hazel had been a great favorite with her as well as 
with Belle. é 

“Certainly not,” returned Belle, spiritedly, “and T 
believe that there are two necklaces just alike. Don’t 
you understand? That was why Hazel was so ex- 
Cited when she saw mamma's, I imagine that she 
belonged to some wealthy people who were ship- 
wrecked, and it. was probably her father or her 
mother who put the jewels around her neck, hoping, 
if she was saved, that they might prove who she was, 
or, Ler help to support her if she never found 
her own friends. And now to think she must lose 
them and be arrested as a thief besides! oh, it is just 
dreadful, and the worst of all is,f am afraid that 
everybody will belicve just as the officer and mamma 
ses T = afraid that they will judge her guilty, and 
then—ten—="_ > 

Belle could get no further, but buried her face in 
her handkerchief and cried as if her heart was 
breaking. 

Marie tried to comfort her, expressing the hope 


that Dr. Morton would be able to prove Hazel’s in- 
nocence.”” 

“How strangely things get mixed up in this world!" 
she observed, thoughtfully; “and some people have 
to suffer for the sins and wrongs which others com- 
wit, Mamma has taught me to believe that God 
rules all things. but sometimes it seems as if there 
was no ruling about it—as if things just happened of 
themselves, and that people who have the most 
woney always come ont ahead. I know it isn't so, 
really—that in the end all will come out right, if we 
are only patient, only I feel as if U'd “like to help it 
on sometines,” Marie concluded, expressing what 
older and wiser heads feel. 

_“Who—what is God, any way? do you really he- 
lieve there is such a being?” Belle asked, a puzzled 
expression on her young face. 

“Oh, yes! I know there is." Marie replied, shocked 
atthe question; “everything would stop— everything 
would be chaos if there were not, Just put your 
hand on your own heart, Belle, and feel its beating; 


just remember that little something within you that 
keeps up an eternal thinking and reasoning, and ask 
yourself if itis not some power higher and stronger 
than any earthly power that keeps it all in motion.” 

Belle sighed heavily. 

“Well, I wish [ had been taught to believe it when 
T was young, as you have been, Marie,” she said. “TI 
often feel something within me reaching out after 
something mightier and better than I am, butitis 
like groping in the dark.” 

Marie linked her arm affectionately within her 
friend's. 

“That ‘reaching out’ is God's own invitation to yon 
to believe in Him—to trustand rest in Him. Mamma 
would tell you to keep on reaching out and to study 
His word, and you will find the light at last,” she 
said, in earnest, reverent tones. 

Poor Belle! in all her life she had not had such 
definite religious instruction as this. 

The two girls sought a favorite nook on the rocks, 


where they had often come before, and then gave. 


PHOIDREL TOS up to each other and the charm of the 
ay. 

As the sun rose higher they crept farther down 
among the rocks and closer to the water. They had 
not been here long when they saw two figures ap- 
proaching, one evidently an old sailor, the other a 
young gentleman bearing lines and basket, showing 
that they were bound for a day's piscatorial sport. 

The girls watched them lazily for a few moments 
then Belle suddenly started to her feet, exclaiming, 
excitedly: ? 

“Marie, as sure as you live, there is an American, 
orelse I’ve forgotten the cut of my own countr, 
meee The sight is most refreshing to my loyal 

ear’ A 


““«My country, ’tis of t 

aa Sweet land of liber 

she trilled, in a clear, sweet soprano, and making a 

pretty picture, outlined against the rugged old rocks, 

im her bright pink chambrey dress, with her hat 

pushed back from her flushed, eager face, while she 

shaded her gleaming eyes with one plump white 

pend an which the dimples showed like dents in a 
peach. 

At the sound of that familiar air the young gentle- 
man below glanced up at her with a smile, took off 
his hat, and bowed in response to this musical recog- 
nition of his nationality. 

Then he, too, gave a start and changed color, while 
Belle, with another cry of pleasure, bounded forward 
with outstretched hand, exclaiming : 

“Why, Mr. Osborn! where did you come from?” 

“From the ‘sweet land of liberty,’ of course, Miss 


The young man laughed lightly, although an ex- 
pression of bitterness curled his lips. 

“You thought that, since I was only a poor clerk in 
Macy’s, I could ill attord a trip abroad; least of all 
to come to high-toned, expensive Brighton to idle 
away my time,” he said, smilingly, completing her 
sentence for her. 

“Why, yes—I did think just that,” Belle confessed 
with refreshing frankness, “for you used to tell me 
that you were very poor after your father died, and 
it was discovered that he had lost all his money. I 


was very sorry for you then, Mr. Osborn.” 
“Thank you, Miss Belle; [ believe you were sin- 
eerely so, and almost the only one of all my ok 


weather friends who did not give me the cold shoul- 
der. I have always regarded you as my kind-hearted 
little sympathizer. I am not sure, however, but that: 
it was a good thing to have the gilded ,,rops pulled 
from beneath me,” he continued, cynically; “it at 
least proved who were my true friends, and threw 
ine upon my own resources. I hope,” he added, more 
cepa “that I shall be a better man all my life 
‘or it.” s 

“But was it all a mistake?” questioned Belle, with 
more of curiosity than regard for etiquette. “Have 
you got your money back again?" 

“No; the failure of the house of Osborn was no 
mistake; it was a genuine one—a stern reality,” he 
answered; “but | was fortunate enough to have an 
old bachelor uncle, somewhere on the other side of 
the world. who—though [ never saw him—left all his 
money to his hair-brained nephew, simply because 
he happened to be nanied for him.” 

“Oh, wasn't that just splendid!” cried Belle, with 
hearty sympathy; “and [ only hope that he had 
piles of it.” 

Againthe young man laughed, for her girlish euri- 
osity and genuine enthusiasm and good will amused 
him immensely. 

“How are your mother and sister?” she added, 
suddenly remembering to inquire for them. 

“My mother is dead, Miss Belle, and Nellie is mar- 
ried,” he replied, with an involuntary sigh. 

“And that leaves you all alone,” she remarked, re- 
gretfully. “Lam sorry. But you'll come to call upon 
us, won't you, Mr. Osborn, before you leave 
Brighton?” — 


“Yes, thank you, I intend to do so. I hape that 
Mrs. and Miss Stewart are both well.” 
_ “Yes, mamma and Helena are always well. We 
live at Crescent Villa, and you can easily fivd it. 
But—you were going out fishing,” she interposed, as" 
the old sailor, his companion, seemed to be growing 
impatient of delay, ‘and I must notkeep you. Be 
sure you come to see us soon; it seems good to meet 

a friend from home.” 

“Thank you again, my little friend; “it is certainly 
very pleasant to me to receive such a hearty greetiug 
ina strange land,” replied Mr. Osborn, his eyes light- 
ing with real pleasure at her outspoken cordiality. 

Then he bade her good-morning, and turned to fol- 
low his companion to their boat, which lay at the 
landing only a few steps below. 

“T think he is just as nice as he can be,” Belle said, 
as she went back to her friend. | 

“Who is he?” Marie asked. | 

A gentleman from New York, where we used to 
live. His father was thought to be very rich a few 
years ago, but he died very suddenly, and everybody 
Was amazed to learn that his wealth was a deiusion, 
But young Mr. Osborn was so brave about it that I 
et wished he had been my brother, so that I could 

ave shown people how proud I was of him. He 
gave up everything, even to his own diamond studs, 
and then, to support his mother and sister, went as a 
book-keeper into Macy’s—that’s a great store some- 
thing like Peter Robinson's in London. But people 
who had made a pet of him when he was rich 
dropped him, all of a sudden, as if he had 
committed an outrage against society, instead of 
ree tet the grandest, noblest fellow among them 
all. I don’t understand things,” Belle coutinued, 


with a disconsolate sigh; “somehow the world seems 
all wrong; people who don’t amount to anything of 
themselves, but who have lots of money are bowed 
down to as if the universe couldn't exist without 
them; when some one like Mr. Osborn, who is really 
worth a hundred of them, is shut out in the cold for 
being poor. Then just fhink of dear Hazel, who is 
as innocent as a baby of any wrong; but because she 
pero to be a poor girl, with hardly any friends to 
defend her, nobody will believe what she says, and 
she may have to go to prison, and be robbed of the 
only treasure that she possesses, besides. Oh,dear!” 
and the young girl sighed heavily asif she was dis- 
pouregen trying to solve these troublesome problems 
of life. 

“TI feel very sorry for Miss Gay, Marie remarked, 
thoughtfully, “and I believe, if mamma had known 
of her trouble she would have tried to do something 
to help her, for she thinks that she is very lovely.” 

“Isn't it a strange Sey about her being rescued 
from that sinking vessel, and never being able to 
find out to whom she belongs?” questioned Belle, 
for whoin Hazel’s romantic history possessed infinite 
charms. 

“Y-es,” Marie returned, thoughtfully, “but not 
more strange than——” 

“Than what?” demanded Belle. 

Marie searched her friend’s face earnestly for a 
moment before replylng, then she said: 

“T would like to tell you something, Belle, that I 
have never oe told any one; but it is a secret, and I 
should not like you to ee of it to any one else.” 

“Tudeed, | would not, Marie,” Belle returned, look- 
ing both interested and surprised. 2 

“Well then.” Marie resumed, ‘Miss Gay’s history is 


no more strange than wy own, for mamma saved me 
from perhaps a worse fate even than she was resected 
from.’ 

“Why, what do you mean, Marie Earlescourt,” de- 
manded Belle, sitting erect aud regarding her friend 
inastonishment, “aren't you Mrs. Earlescourt’s own 
daughter?” 

“No; I do not even know my own name. 

“why! why! why!” said Belle, breath 

“TL suppose. since you are an American, th 
have heard about the dreadful Chicago tir 


‘ked, inquiringly. 
vermves, i vont” Belle began, excitedly, 


Marie 


“Yes, indeed ; and, oh 
but her friend went on: 

“Well, mamma was in Chicago at that time: she 
has always said that she believes that she would 
have lost her life then but for papa, who, Mough he 
was not married to her at that time, saved her when 
slie was in creat dauger. While they were trying to 
get out of the buruing city together, they came across 
me—I was all sloue in that frightened, shrieking 


crowd, and crying as if my heart would break form: 
own th » from who Emnst have been separated 
iu the panic.” Maima says they tok ime into the 
carriage with them and afterw rd to some friends 
of hers, where she took refuxe, and where for weeks 
she advertised in different papers tryin to find any 
parents. But nobody ever came toclaim me. ani 
she finally concluded that they must lave perished 
in the flames. Manuna had lost her own little girl 
ouly the year before, and so she adopted me in ler 
place, and has heen the dearest mother to me. that 
ever lived. [do not, of course, remember much 
about that dreadful time, and Céan hardly realize 
that £do not really belonz to her, for [love her with 
my whole heart—every bit as weil as if she were my 
very aw 

Belle drew a spasmodic breath as her friend con- 
cluded, while her face was very paie and her eyes 
big with repressed excitement. 

“Twas in thatChieago fire, too," she said, “and—" 

You!” exelaited Marie, in turn astonished. 

“Yes, but of course I donot remember anything 
about it, for was only a baby. Matuma was visit- 
ing there with my sister and me; and it was on! 
little while after papa died, and she could tell you 
what adreadful tue it Was. ‘The fire came upon us 
like a hurricane, in the middle of the night, and we 
had only time to hurry out of the house before it 
was inflames. Mamma seized me inher arms and 
shrieked to the nurse, who wasin the next room, 
to bring my sister. She says that they all left thé 
house together, but, in the hurrying, rushing crowd 
‘the nuree and. iy sister got separated. from the rest 


w wha 


of the one ever 
of them.” « 

“What!” cried Marie, in a voice of horror, “were 
they killed?” 

“Yes, or they were supposed to have been. Mam- 
ma was so frantic over it that she was thrown into a 
fever and nearly died, and, though her friends 
searched for weeks for the nurse and my sister, they 
never could learn anything of them, and finally gave 
them both up as dead.” 

“Oh, then it was not Helena! Timagined it must 
be her of whom you were speaking,” said Marie, it 
just having occurred to her that it must have been 
some other child. 

“No; Helena was in New York with grandmamma. 
Mamina only went to Chicago for a change, she was 
so unhappy over papa’s death, and her friends there 
hoped to be able to cheer her a little; but it only re- 
sulted in a double grief,” Belle explained. 

“How very sad!” said Marie, with a sigh, ‘‘and I 
suppose there were a great many such cases. How 
old was this little sister!” 

“Only about three years; she was between Helena 
and me,” Belle replied. 

“Oh!—what was her name?’ Marie cried, in a 
breathless voice. 

ee May; but mamma always called her simply 
‘May’ —" 

Marie Earlescourt sprang to her feet, with a startled 
ery, at this. 

“Belle! Belle!” she gasped, “I was only three 
years old—my name was ‘May,’ and—I—I—believe 
that—I am your sister !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


became 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE SECRET OF MARIE’S BIRTH FULLY EXPLAINED. 


FTER uttering the startling 
exclamation with which the 
preceding chapter closed, the 
girl sank back again upon the 
the rock, almost devoid of 
strength, and as white as the 
mull tie about her neck. 

- Belle sat staring at her in 
WE iat ) 4f 7. Speechless amazement for a 
WSs A ie ¢moment; then she bent sud- 

= sy <@enly forward and threw her 
arms around her, exclaiming: 

“Marie! Marie! do you know what you are say- 
ing? I am sure you must be crazy; and yet—oh! 
come, let us go to mamma—she will know! Oh! if it 
should be true!” 

And then, unable to bear any more, entirely over- 
come by the strain that had een upon her nerves 
since Hazel’s trouble, together with this additional 
excitement, she dropped her head upon her com- 
panion’s shoulder and sobbed hysterically. 


Marie tried to quiet her, and wiped the streaming 
tears from her burning cheeks, although she, too, 
was nearly unnerved by the sudden conviction which 
pee seemed to come, as by supernatural inspiration, 
to her. 


The revelation, if it were indeed such, that she was 
the second daughter of Mrs. Stewart, did not appear 
to be a very comforting or pleasing one, for her fair 
face was clouded, an expression of pain contracted 

cher sweet_lips, her eyes were heavy with unshed 
tears, and her manner dejected. 

Why was this? 

All her life the mystery of her parentage had 
haunted her, and she had often longed to know just 
who she was, while at the same time she had instine- 
tively shrunk from the knowledge, fearing thitt it 
might bias painful, if not humiliating, to her. She 
idolized the woman. who, for so many years, had 
given hera mother’s tenderest love and care, and 
the thought that, if she should ever discover her own 
parenye: she might be obliged to leave, was torture 
to her. * 

Of late, however, the fear of this had grown less 
and less, until, during this last year, she had come to 
believe that she should never learn the truth; that 
she would continue always to remain the loved and 
loving daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Earlescourt, and the 
fear of aseparation had at last died entirely out. 

Now, like a thunderbolt had come this shock which 
some instinct, entirely beyond her power to compre- 
hend, made her feel sure that the mystery of her 
birth was about to be solved. Somebow she felt con- 
vinced that she was the little daughter whom Mrs. 
Stewart had lost in Chicago at the time of the great 
fire of 1871, and that the young girl who at this mo- 
ment lay sobbing in her arms was her own sister. 

“Marie, it cannot be possible!” Belle said at last, 
sitting up and searching the troubled face before her 
for some further confirmation of the fact. 

“I feel very sure that it is true,” Marie replied, in 
a low, grave voice. 


- “But—but you don’t look very glad about it,” Belle 

continued, marking her pale cheek and anxious eyes, 

Marie leaned forward and kissed the flushed, tear- 
stained face looking so éarnestly into her own. 

“Dear Belle, it would make me very happy to 
know certainly that you are my sister, for I have 
grown to love you very dearly this summer,” she 
said, tenderly; ‘but, dear—I must confess it—after 
all these years I should find it very hard to leave my 
mother ;” and the sweet lips trembled, the gentle 
voice broke in giving utterance to the leved name. 

“OF course you would; I can understand that; and 
it wouldn’t be right to ask you to, or to ask Mrs. 
Earlescourt to give you up,” Belle answered. “But 
am sure it could be arranged some way, 80 that you 
could stay with her, and yet we be allowed to feel a 
little claim upon you, Come, let us go at once to 
mamma and then to Mrs. Earlescourt; they will 
know—they will decide it all, and of course, as things 
are now, you can never rest until the matter is 
settled.” 

Marie arose, but it was with a heavy heart; she 
shrank more and more from the revelations which 
the next few hours would bring to her. 

Just at this moment, however, Belle’s attention 
was attracted toward the ocean. 

“Look, Marie!" she said, pointing out to sea; 
“something is the matter out there. Mr. Osborn an 
his man seem to bein very much of a hurry; they 
are pulling at their oars as hard as they can. Oh! 
somebody is in the water—there! to the right,” asa 
dark object seemed to be struggling helplessly. “I’m 
sure somebody is drowning, and they are going to 


his rescue.” 
Both girls forgot all else now,'in watching that 


j race for a life. Mr. Osborn’s boat had now reached 
the spot where they had seen that object, and both 
men, leaning over the side, seized the body of a an, 
and with great difficulty lifted it into the craft; then 
springing to-their oars again, they rowed with all 
possible speed toward the shore, and landed at the 
foot of Sir St Harwood’s grounds, when they 
lifted out their lifeless burden, dripping and help- 
less, and bore it toward the house. 

Then the two girls, saddened by the fear of a 
tragedy, turned their faces homeward, and neither 
spoke for some distance. 

At last Belle turned impulsively to her companion. 

“Oh, Marie,” she cried, searching her downcast 
face, Be you sorry that you bave told me your 
secret?” 

“I cannot say that I am sorry, yet it has resulted in 
avery startling discovery,” she replied, gravely. 

“Darling, I cannot bear to have you sorrowful over 
it,” Belle returned, “for I am very happy. My heart 
tells ne that you-belong to we; it owns its kin. I 
have always wanted a sister nearer my own 
Helena is eight years older than I, and somehow she 
has neverseemed to care very much for me; [ sup- 
pose I have tormented her so much that she can’t.” 

“Tormented her?” questioned Marie, in surprise. 

In her happy home each had been taught to be 
helpful and tender toward the other. 

“Yes; ve always been—well, a sort of spiritual 
looking-glass to her,” Belle said. with a short langh; 
“that is, I've held up her faults before her. and she 
isn't very patient or agreeable when she is made to 
look at her true self. » you see we haven't been 
over and above congenial. But, come—l an nearly 
wild to get to mamma with our news.” _ 7 4 

Arm in arm, the two girls bent their steps toward 
Crescent Villa, where they found the house unusu: 
quiet, for Helena had gone to bed with a sick head- 


ache, after her morning in the court-room, and Mrs, 
Stewart, in scarcely better condition, was lying pale 
and weary in a hammock on the back veranda, 

As the girls came toward her, something in their 
faces startled her. 3M 

“What is the matter, Belle?” she asked, rising and 
going forward to meet them. 

“Mamma, I have something very wonderful to 
tell you,” the girl answered, Spring toward her, 
and seizing her hands excitedly. “You will hardly 
believe it,” she continued; “it seems impossible—but 
Marie is May——” 

“Marie is May! What can you mean by that?” 
Mrs. Stewart asked, without a suspicion of the truth, 
and turning to greet Marie with a smile. 

“Why, I believe—we both believe that she is our 
May—the little girl that you thought perished in the 
Chicago tire——" 

“Belle!” gasped her mother, staggering hack as if 
from a blow, for she could never recall that terrible 
experience with any degree of composure, “are you 
erazy? What are you talking about?” 

Marie here interposed. 

“Dear Mrs. Stewart, come and sit down, and then 
we will tell you all about it.” she said, gently, while 
she moved a low rocker forward for her. 

The woman mechanically sank into it, her eyes 
searching with startled scrutiny the pale, but lovely 
face of the girl whom she had hitherto believed to be 
the daughter of the distinguished Mrs. Earlescourt. 

Both girls seated themselves beside her, and then 
Marie, in her self-contained way, related something 
of the conversation between herself and Belle dur- 
ing the last hour, and the inference which they had 
drawn from it, 

“[ believe it is true!" the woman asserted, with 
pale lips, when the young girl had finished, while 


she took her hand and drew her toward her, and 
studied her features, with eager, hungry eyes: “it 
seems asif it must be true, Has Mrs. Earlescourt 
saved anything that you wore at that time?” 

“Yes, my clothing and a little ring, which she took 
from my tinger, bearing the initials ‘F. to M,’” Marie 
answered. 

Mrs. Stewart threw her arms around her. 

“There can be no doubt now!” she said. “That little 
ring was given to you by a cousin, about your own 
age, in Chicago, and on your birthday, which oc- 
curred during our visit there.” 

She could say no more, but burstinto a passion of 
Weeping that almost convulsed her. 

Her thoughts rapidly reviewed all the past—the 
sorrow of her early life, when death had deprived her 
of a fond husband and left her with three little chil- 
dren to rear; when, broken in health by grief, she 
had gone to that great city of the West for rest and 
change, only to be met by another terrible affliction 
in the loss of her little child, who, she believed, had 
died a fearful death in the never-to-be-forgotten 
scene of destruction from which she had barely 
escaped herself. 

The memory of all this, together with the excite- 
mentand revelations of the morning, served to un- 
nerve her completely, while she could not fail to 
realize, if Marie were indeed the little daughter whom 
she had so long believed dead, what a poor return 
she had made the woman who had rescued and so 
tenderly cared for her; who had given her every ad- 
vantage that money could procure, and by care, and 
patience, and loye, succeeded in developing a noble 
and beautiful character from the very faulty little 
girl whom she remembered. She was conscience- 
smitten and humiliated when she contrasted all thi 


with her own cold and unfeeling treatment of Hazel 
in her recent trouble, aud she wept until she had 
strength to weep no more. 

“Lam afraid that Mrs. Earlescourt wiil never for- 
give me!” she exclaimed, when she could control 
herself sufficiently to speak. 

“Why, mamma! what a speech! What can you 
mean?” Belle demanded, in surprise, while Marie's 
heart sank within her; for she interpreted Mrs. Stew- 
art’s remark to mean that she intended to claim her, 
and feared to incur Mrs. Earlescourt’s displeasure 
for that. 

She telt that, even if Mrs. Stewart was her own 
mother, it would be difficult to realize the fact for a 
long time, for she had not been very much attracted 
toward the gay woman of fashion, while, on the other 
hand, she was devotedly attached to her parents by 
adoption, from whom a separation would canse her 
keenest pain. 

“IT mean that Lowe Mrs. Earlescourt more than I 
can ever repay, for her goodness and love to my 
ehild and your sister, Belle,” Mrs. Stewart returned, 
“while [ am conscious of haying done her and hers a 
bitter wrong.” 

Both girls looked surprised at this mysterious as- 
sertion. 

“What wrong can you have ey done, mam- 
ma?” Marie, asked, gently. “I have supposed that 
you were very friendly with each other.” 

“We have been, and I have greatly admired Mrs. 
Earlescourt; she is a beautiful example for any wo- 
wan to follow, and _I would not willingly have done 
anything to wound her; but I have—I have ruth- 
lessly persecuted and almost made a criminal of her 
aughter.” 


“What nonsense are you saying, mamma?” Belle 
demanded, impatiently. 

“T am sure I cannot understand you,” Marie said, 
mee Dlexede and almost fearing that this unexpected 

lenovement was affecting Mrs. Stewart's brain. 

“Have you not heard? Has no one told you about 
Hazel and the termination of the suit?” asked Mrs. 
Stewart, surprised, for she supposed all Brighton 
knew it by this time. 

“No; we have seen no one. We have:been down 
on the rocks all day. Poor Hazel! I had almost for- 
gotten about her in the excitement of this wonderful 
story. Do tell us,wmamma, what they havedone about 
her?” cried Belle, eagerly. 

“Hazel has been acquitted,” her mother returned. 

The young girl executed a marvelous pirouette, in- 
dicative of ecstatic joy, at this announcement, while 
her face shone, and her eyes gleamed with delight. 

“Oh, how was it?—I can never wait for you to tell 
me in this slow way,” she cried. “Did Doctor Mor- 
ton’s evidence clear her?” 

“No; Doctor Morton’s evidence amounted to noth- 
ing of itself; some one else presented testimony that 
exonerated her, at the last moment.” 

“Was it the real thief?” interrupted Belle, almost 
hysterically. 4 

“No; it was some one who identified the necklace 
beyond question—Huzel’s own mother !” 

“Oh, mamma!” gasped Belle, sinking on her knees 
beside her mother, overcome by this startling state- 
ment. “Oh, the wonders of this day! Whoever heard 
anything like it? How did it happen? Where did the 
woman come from? Who is she?” 

‘Hush, child!” chided her mother, smiling in spite 
of her heavy heart at this fire of eager questions. 
“Hazel’s mother is—Mrs. Earlescourt 


4 Mrs. Stewart in 
speechless amazement for a moment, and then they 
turned their wondering faces upon each other, utter- 
ly nnable to comprehend so strange an assertion. 

Mrs. Stewart then proceeded to relate all that had 
occurred in the court-room, and bow it had resulted 
in the acquittal and release of Hazel. 

Both girls listened with the closest attention, for 
to them it was a romance of the rarest type; and 
when at last the narrator finished her tale, Marie 
looked up with shining, eager eyes, remarking: 

“Tam so happy for mamma! How thankful she 
must be to tind her own daughter—and such a daugh- 
ter, too!” 

Beh achat et turned to the beautiful girl, greatly 
moved. 

“And T also—am not I thankful to have found such 
a daughter, too?’ she said, tremulously. “Do you 
think Mrs. arlescourt will ‘ever forgive me for my 
treatment of Hazel—for turning her away from ny 
home when I should haye shielded and helped her, 
even as the duchess has done ?” ! 

“T am sure she will,” replied Marie, earnestly. ‘Let 
us go to her, E want her to know how glad [ am for 
her, and—I must tell her about myself, too.” 

Mrs. Stewart arose and took the fair girl in her 
aris, 

“My dear, are you glad of the discovery you have 
made to-day? Are you glad to know that you are ny 
child ?” she asked, searching her flushed face. 

“Yes,” she answered, tremulously, but the sweet 
Voice faltered. 

She was glad on some accounts, but, oh! so 
wretched on others. 

“Shall you be willing to come to me, Marie?” _ 


Mrs. Stewart felt hat she would not, and yet 
she felt impelled to ask the question. 

This was too much for the alinost bursting heart, 
and, dropping her head upon Mrs. Stewart's shoulder, 
she burst into tears, 

“Oh! [wish to do what is right,” she sobbed; “but 
ey cannot blame me. I love mamma dearly— 

learly.”” 

“Of course you do, darling. I should surely blame 
you if you did not, and lam ready to worship her 
myself; but you shall do just what your own heart 
dictates. T only want you to feel how glad Iam to 
have found you again, and that I would joyfully re- 
ceive youin my home. Still, I could never take you 
against your will from those who have so long stood 
in the place of own parents to you, only you musp 
try to love me a little, for the sake of the natural 
bond between us.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, T will,” Marie replied, greatly re- 
lieved, while she lifted her fair face and kissed Mrs. 
Stewart gratefully. 

It was Marie Earlescourt’s nature to love every- 
body, aud she would have loved for this assurance, 
if for nothing else. 

Ten minutes later the trio were on their way to the 
home of the duchess, for an interview with Mrs, 
Earlescourt and to have all the strange developments | 
of the day more clearly explained, 


CHAPTER XL. 
HELENA RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED CALL. 


Morton bad but just gone when Mrs, Stewart, 
Bell, and Marie reached the duchess’ villa. He re- 
turned directly to Sir Henry Harwood's residence, 
where he found Tom Lawson waiting to deliver 
Charlie Harwood’s note and to explain what had 
caused the young man’s sudden departure. 
Percy was greatly surprised and a little inclined to 
be angry that Charlie should have been so excited, 


in his weak state, by the wonderful story which the 
sailor had related to him. 

And yet it might be all for the best, he thought, for 
he could well understand how, his suspicions of the 
truth having been once aroused, it would be impos- 
sible for him to know a restful moment until every- 
thing had been clearly explained. 

He was very anxious about him, however, and he 
resolved to follow him te London; so, secu 
ing up the house and generously remunerating the 
sailor for his services, he took a later train and 
reached the y only a couple of hours after the ar- 
rival of his friend. 

Meantime, wh 


ing interview, Was occur 
After the departare of Mr 
arie, Helena, haying awakened and feeling greatly 
reshed by her long nap, made an exquisite toilet, 
and then went out upon the veranda to await the ar. 
rival of callers, who seldom failed to flock to the 
home of the beauty and belle to pass a pleasaut even- 
ing. 

But. for some reason, Crescent Villa seemed to be 
deserted that night. 


| The sun sank vo rest behind the broad expanse of 
sea, twilight gradually deepened into evening, and 

the girl sat there alone, only herown thoughts for 

company, a feeling ot gloom and depression settling 

upon her heart, and an angry restlessness and im- 

patience taking possession of her. 

Presently she heard the door-bell ring and an ex- 
pression of intense relief escaped her. 

Then came the sound of some one making inquiries 
of the servant, who went to answer it, and soon the 
girl came to her, bringing a card and saying thata 
gentleman was in the parlor awaiting her. 

It was so dark upon the veranda that Helena could 
not read the name upon the card, aud she turned to 
pass into the hall where the gas was burning; but 
before she reached the door the bit of pasteboard 
slipped from her finger and fell between the cracks 
of the piazza floor, and so was lost. 

“How provoking!” she exclaimed, with a frown, 
but the card could not be recovered, and she was 
obliged to go in to receive her visitor without know- 
ing who he was. 

A tall, finely formed man arose to greet her as she 
entered, whereupon she gave a startled ery. and 
threw up her bands in a gesture of angry dismay. 

“You!—you promised me that you would not seek 
me again!” she said, passionately. 

“I know, but I could not keep away, Helena,” was 
the sad reply. “1 sent word by Belle that I should 
call. Did she not tell you?” 

peene !—have you seen her?” asked Helena, losing 
color. 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Osborn, for it was he. “T had 
quite a nice little chat with her this morning on the 
rocks. Your sister is more tenacious of old friend- 
ships than yourself, Helena,” he added, bitterly. 
“Beile is a goose!” Hele retorted, holy, as she 


threw herself impatiently into a chair. “I suppose 
you had to tell her that you had already seen me.” 

“I told her nothing that need trouble you except 
that I would call, as she kindly invited me to do.” 

“She must have been surprised to meet you herein 
Brighton,” sneered the beauty, though she noticed, 
for the first time, how handsome he looked and how 
faultlessly he was attired. 

“Why so?” he asked. 

“Brightonis a somewhat expensive place for im- 
pecunious clerks to frequent.” 

“True,” was the briet but quiet reply, while his 
eyes rested upon her with wistful sorrow. 

“Chester Osborn, why will you not let me alone?” 
Helena broke out, angrily. “I willnot be hunted 
down like a criminal—I will not endure this intoler- 
able espionage. Why will younot go your way and 
let me go mine?” : 

“Simply because I cannot, Helena,” he answered, 
in a voice fulll of pain, “even though I know you are 
shallow, vain, and ambitious, and unworthy the 
love of a true, honest heart; although I know you 
would ruthlessly crush me or any one else who stood 
in your path. Ihave tried to tear yourimage from 
my heart, but Icaunot. I tell you itis my fate, I 
suppose, to love you even better than Llove myself, 
and Lam powerless to contend against it. I know 
that [ promised, when Tlast saw you, that I would 
nottrouble you again so long as you remained single— 
that I had made my last appeal to you. But, call it 
foolish weakuess, accuse me of a lack of strength of 
character if you will—I could not abide by that 
promise—by that assertion made ina moment of 
wounded affection and in anger. I love you so en- 
tirely that I feel my life utterly wrecked without 
you. The hold you have upon me must be strong, 


indeed, to make me humble myself thus to you—to 
make me willing to live long years with you in spite 
of your heartlessness—to be willing to doom myself 
to the constant torture of your indifferenceand scorn. 
Helena, is there nothing that Ican do to win you?” 

“You might have done so, years ago, if you could 
have afforded the luxury of an extravagant wife,” 
the girl responded, with mocking frankness. 

A spasm of pain contracted his brow. 

“Tam sorry you did not see Belle before I came,” 
the young man returned, as quietly as before, though 
his voice tiembled from the Keen thrust that she had 

uae given him, ‘for she would have told you what I 

aye shrunk from telling, fearing that it might seem 
like a bribe, that I can now afford almost any luxury 
a@ reasonable man may desire.” 

At this information Helena turned upon him a 
look of genuine astonishment, not unmixed with in- 
terest. 

_ “How can that be possible?” she said. 

“Tt will avail me nothing to beet ew how,” he re- 
turned, coldly; “the fact remains, however, and I can 
match the Stewart millions, to-day, dollar for dollar, 
Helena, if nothing else can tempt you, willmy money 
win yon? When I cameinto my wealth my first 
thought was of you, and I threw up everything else 
and came directly abroad, feeling so hopeful—so 
eager to find you. I fondly believed that, in your 
heart, you still loved me. T said I would surprise 
you—I would come upon you unawares, and you 
would betray yourself in the first moment of meeting 
me. Vain hope! You know how you received me, 
that day at Osterly Park, you remember the excessive 
anger and passion which you exhibited, because I, 
@ poor man, should still presnme to have any claim 
upon you, and which so nearly resulted fatally for 


you. I was crashed and disheartened, and nearly ill 
tor several weeks; then I said 1 would try you once 
more, and I came hither to find you. Again you re- 

ulsed me. I longed to tell you of the change in my 
ortunes, thinking jee if the barrier of poverty 
was removed I might win you; but, toa proud and 
seusitive man, such an alternative is, to say the least, 
humiliating, and [ could not stoop to the purchase of 
my wife. I left you that night. mortitied, angry, 
desperate, vowing that I would make you pay the 
penalty of your heartlessness. But my deep love for 
you reasserted itself, aud my anger soon cooled. 

And now, once more,in spite of all that has gone 

before, I have come to plead iy cause. I can now 

again take my (eas among the most distinguished 
suitors thatseek your hand; I cannot give you a title, 
it is true, but [can give you a true, honest heart in 
place of it—a heart that has been faithful to you for 
long years, that has never wavered in its allegiance 
to you, in spite of the many discouragements it has 
had to contend with, and I can enable you to take 

apy position yon may choose in the social world. I 

feel that itis beneath any man to plead thus for the 

woman of his choice; under other circumstances I 

should consider it an insult to her; butI love you so 

entirely, while at the same time [long to save you 
from committing a great wrong by deceiving others, 
that Lam willing even to beg you to come to me, sim- 
ply for the comforts and elegancies which I can 
give you. Will you, Helena?” 
She arose and stood before him, white and cold as 
y statue. 
01" she cried, in a voice of scorn, her eyes blaz- 
ane wb passion; “do you imagine that you can 
either coax or Jrighten we into submission to your 


a 


demands? You never knew me, and you haye yet to 
learn that that girlish fancy was but a passing fancy, 
which died almost as soon as it was born—as soon as 
it felt itself fettered. Let metell you, you never 
dreamed how much I am capable of; you say [ am 
vain, shallow, ambitious; you imagine that [ am in- 
capable of deep and true affection; you think [ ean 
be won by gold. Perhaps [ might, under certain cir- 
cumstances; you might have won in this game if 
you had possessed this wealth before the ocean sep- 
arated us; possibly you might have won, even now,’ 
it the world was a blank to me, and there was no 
afape of my winning the love that i covet; for, let me 
tell you, I have, at last, learned what love means; 
let me tell you that I, Helena Stewart, reared in 
luxury from my earliest infancy, would wed to-night 
—this hour even—one who is absolutely poor in this 
world’s goods ; that I would give him myself and all 
I have in return for the affection of bis royal heart, 
and nothing e.se. Now are you answered, Chester 
Osborn ¢” 

He turned upon her a face as colorless as her own; 
adull despair deadened the light in his eyes, the 
muscles of his fice twitched, his broad chest heaved 
with great throbs of agony. 

“And you dare to say this to me!” he said, ina low, 
hoarse voice. 

“You. have driven me to it!” she retorted, still 
more passionately; “you have driven me to a con- 
fession that L would have died before making to any 
one else; but there was no other way to silence you 
to free myself from_your persecutions.” 

_He staggered back and leaned against the mantel. 

“You imagine yourself ‘free,’ do you?’ he whis- 
pered, his voice actually failing him under the strain 


of his emotion. 

“T will be free!" she cried, with white lips. 

“You say you love a poor man! then the report of 
your engagement to Lord Hartwell is not true,” her 
companion said, apparently unmindful of her ex- 
cited declaration. 

“No, itis not true. Could you not believe me? I 
have told you before that I should never marry hii.” | 

“Then it must be——” 

“Yes, it is ynag Morton,” Helena unblushingly 
confessed, before he could complete his sentence, 
and meetirg his glance with an air of detiance. | 

“He is a good mau,” Chester Osborn returned, ina 
hollow tone; “God grant him a better fate than that. 


a woman like you should ever become his wife. But. 
Helena Stewart, you will never marry him; I have 
warned you.” 

She laughed aloud, mockingly. @ 

“You think you can defy me,” he went on, gloomily, 
“but even though you fultill your own threat, made 
that night in the summer-house, do you imagine that 
he would marry youif he knew? And I would tell 
him even at the very altar.” 

- Helena moved a step nearer to him, her white face 
as inflexible as a mask of iron. 

“If you betray me——” she began, in a low, des- 
perate tone, when the door-bell rang again a start- 
ling resonant peal. 


She stopped an instant to listen, then resumed: ~ 
“tf you betray me, Chester Osborn, I swear ” 
The remainder of the sentence was uttered in a 

whisper, but it served to blanch the face of her 
listener, and make him shiver as in mortal dread. 

The next moment the servant announced “Mr, 
Sargent,” aud Helena turned to tind herself face to 
face with the detective whom her mother had em- 
ployed to search for the missing necklace. 

Mr. Osborn took his leave almost immediately, too 
heart-sick and despairing to wish to meet a stranger, 
but his dejected manner and white face, as he left 
the room, did not escape the keen eyes of the detec- 
tive, who drew his own inference from his appear- 
ance, He believed him a rejected suitor. 

“Lregret to be obliged to tell you, Mr. Sargent, 
that mamma is out this evening,” Helena remarked 
to the new-comer, supposing, of course, that the 
officer's call was intended for Mrs. Stewart. 

“Tam very glad to hear it, Miss Stewart,” he re- 
plied, blandly, and with the utmost self-possession. 
“Itis all the better for my purpose, since my visit 
was intended exclusively for yourself.” 

“Indeed! To what am J indebted for such an 
honor?” Helena inquired, a slight smile of amuse- 
ment curling her beautiful lips, her sentence pointed 
with a suspicion of scorn. 

The detective was quick to note it, and_his nostrils 
dilated a trifle, though by no other sign did he betray 
that he felt the sting of her sarcasm. 

“You flatter me,” he returned, as blandly as before 
and with a polite bow, “but Il had no intention of 
conferring any ‘honor. [I simply wanted to havea 
little private talk with you about that missing neck- 
lace. I really feel interested to lave it found, for 
Mrs. Stewart's sake as well as to establish, still more 
firmly, my own reputation as a skilled detective, 
and I fully intend te devote myself exclusively to its 


discovery.” 

“Well, really, Mr. Sargent, you have come to a very 
poor source for any suggestions regarding the mat- 
ter,” said Helena, composedly, “and Iam surprised 
that you should have thought it necessary to inter- 
view me upon the subject. If I had had anything to 
offer, I should probably have made wy communica- 
tion before this.” * 

“Exactly; [ inferred as much, therefore I con- 
eluded that a little social chat might sharpen your 
ideas somewhat, and maybe you would have some- 
thing to offer upon second thought,” the man con- 
eluded, in his most insinuating tone, while he re- 
garded her with a look of tnimistakable admiration. 

Helena shot a quick, keen glance at him, 

“T have not, and [ do not know as L care to discuss 
the question further at this late day,” she said, cold- 
ly, and with a shrug of her shapely shoulders. “If 
you, with your superior acuteness and knowledge of 
your profession, have failed to trace the necklace, it 
seems worse than folly to ask a novice like myself 
where or how te find it.” 

“But you are atrifle premature, Miss Stewart, in 
assuming that Ll have failed to trace the necklace,” 
was the affable rejoinder, “for I have a trace of it!” 

Helena was all on the alert now. 

“Ts it possible?” she exclaimed, animatedly. “How 
delighted mamma will be! Do tell me who you think 
is the thief.” 

The detective sat back in his chair and regarded 
her for a moment with a swile of intense enjoyment. 

“IT have a theory—it may be all moonshine, you 
know, but perhaps you’d like to know what it is, 
and will kindly give me your opinion of it after- 
ward—and it is this,” the man said, his glance never 


for an instant leaving her fac “Suppose, for in- 
stance, that some one like—well, say your sister—had 
conceived a grudge against Miss Gay, or Miss Gra 
ham, as she is now known, and was bent upon doing 
her an injury. She is remarkably pretty, you know, 
and attracts a great deal of attention and adwira- 
tion; even a lord is so enamored of her that he turns 
his back upon more eligible parties, not to mention 
acertain handsome doctor and lawyer. Well, sup- 
pose this person is desirous of getting her dangerous 
rival out of her way; suppose she discovers, by some 
meanus—we will not enter too minutely into detail— 
that Miss Graham possesses a piece of jewelry ex- 
actly like one belonging to her employer. [t wouldn’t 
be such a very difficult matter for this person, who, 
of course, is supposed to be perfectly familiar with 
the ins and outs of Crescent Villa, to spirit away 
Mrs. Stewart’s necklace, thus suggesting a bold 
theft. Then,in the nature of things, a search must 
follow; Miss Graham’s necklace must be found, and 
she will have no power to prove her innocence in 
the face of such abemagel chats evidence against her; 
consequently, she is arrested as a criminal, and it 
is safe to assume that she will be a dangerous rival 
no longer. 

“T perceive that you catch my idea, Miss Stewart,” 
the man continued, as Helena sat perfectly motion- 
less, her eyes fastened, as if in horrible fascination. 
upon him, ‘and I will only say in conclusion that [ 
propose to act upon these suppositions, and hunt for 
that necklace wrtil J find it.” | 

There was a moment of utter silence; then Helena 
drew her fine form haughtily erect. | 

“Do Lunderstand you to insinuate that my sister 
could be guilty of such‘an act as you describe?” she 
demanded, with an air of indignation that became 


her well. 

The detective chuckled softly. 

“Oh, no; far be it from me to accuse any one with- 
out absolute proof,” he said, soothingly. “I merely 
used her to illustrate What might occur, you kuow ; 
for itis very evident that no one who had not the 
freedom of the house could have possibly got away 
with that valuable piece of jewelry. I expect, how- 
ever, that it will soon be found. I intend to give the 
thief just one week's respite, and if the stolen property 
has not been returned to its owner at the end of that 
time [ shall feel it my duty to clap my paw”—with a 
significant gesture of said member—‘upon it. [ 
wouldn't like to make an unpleasant sensation, you 
know; I’m only anxious to relieve Mrs. Stewart's 
mind, and—to pocket the little reward offered for its 
recovery. You comprehend?” 

He arose as he concluded, remarking that the even- 
ing was somewhat oppressive, and he would not pro- 
long his call; then, wishing Helena a courteous 
“good-night,” he passed out, leaving her sitting 
white and motionless, and looking as if she had been 
suddenly turned to stone. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XLI. 
MRS. STEWART’S FAREWELL RECEPTION TO BRIGHTON. 


When Mrs. Stewart, with her two companions, 
arrived at the residence of the duchess, she found 
her seated in the drawing-room with her guests. 

Mrs. Earlescourt was just considering the subject 
of her return to London on the late train, for she ex- 
pected her husband home from Edinburgh that night, 
and did not like to be away when he should arrive. 

Her grace was very loth to part with Hazel, and 
yet she knew, of course, that her mother would wish 
her to return to her own home. Hazel herself favored 
the proposal, and was even anxious to go, as it would 
not be pleasant for her to remain where Lord Nelson's 
sad face would continually haunt her, while she felt 
sure that he would recover himself much more 
quickly it she were out of the way. 


The duchess looked up, surprised, as Mrs. Stewart 
entered, particularly as she came in unannounced, 
and greeted no one, but walked directly to Mrs. 
Earlescourt, whom she seized by the hand, and then, 
overcome by her emotion, sank upon the sofa beside 
her, and gave way to nervous weeping. 

Every one, save Marie and Belle, regarded her with 
undisguised astonishment, for they had never before 
seen the stately woman of the world lose her self- 
possession. 

They all felt that she had been far from kind to 
Hazel, and that a little true repentance would do her 


no harm, but they had pot looked for any sueh mani- 
festation of feeling as this. 

Marie, however, straightened matters somewhat 
by going to her mother and saying, in her gentle, di- 
rect way : 

“Mamma, Mrs. Stewart wishes to talk to you about 
something that occurred at the time of the Chicago 
tire; she thinks that I may be her daughter.” 

Mrs. Earlescourt started up, a look of anxiety, al- 
most of fear, on her face. 

“My dear! I am sure I could not have understood 
you aright!” she said, glancing from one to the other 
in doubt and perplexity. 

“Yes, mamma; she lost alittle girl about my age 
at that time,” Marie pursued; “her name was May, 
and she is sure that I am that child,” 

“Oh, Mrs, Earlescourt, how much T owe you, and 
what a poor return I have made in my treatment of 
Hazel! Child!” turning to the young girl, who was 
sitting near her mother, “can you ever forgive me 
for my hard-heartedness and lack of sympathy ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Stewart. pray do not let it trouble you 
any more,” said Hazel, rising. and going to her. “I 
do not see how you could haye prevented matters 
| taking just the course they did. and I do not cherish 
any ill-will on aceount of it. Of course [ am very 
glad to have my innocence established, but, truly, [ 
am as sorry as l can be to have you lose your beaatti- 
ful necklace.” 1 , . 

“You are a lovely little Christian!” cried Mrs. Stew- 


art, embracing her; ‘‘but_ you will not wonder at my 
selt-condemnation when I have told you all my story 
and you learn how much I owe your mother.” 

She then related to her wondering audience what 
we already know, 

“This is truly marvelous!” Mrs. Earlescourt said, 
when Mrs. Stewart was through ; ‘and it seems as if 
there can be no doubt about Marie being your child, 
It can be readily proven, however, for I have the 
clothing that she wore when I found her, and also a 
little ring which I took from her finger when it began 
to be too tight for it. Here it is!” 

_ And she drew from her watch-chain a tiny circlet 
of gold, which she passed to Mrs. Stewart. 

“This proves it beyond the shadow of a doubt; for 
here are the initials, ‘F. to M.,’ and the date, *1871.’ 
Her little cousin, Fannie Appleton, presented the 
ring to her on her birthday,” said Mrs. Stewart, with 
tear-dimmed eyes. “Oh, Mrs. Rarlescourt,” she added, 
turning again to her, ‘you have een a mother to my 
child, and a so much better mother than I am, or 
could have been to her, that, in view of what has re- 
Sony occurred, I am bewildered, unnerved, humili- 
ated.” 

She certainly appeared so, and every heart sympa- 
thized with her, 

_ Mrs. Earlescourt here turned to the duchess, say- 
ing: 

“If your grace will not repent of your proffered 
hospitality, I believe, after all, I shall be glad to ac- 
ceptit. There isso much that I would like to talk 
over with Mrs. Stewart, I think I will not return to 
London to-night.” 

“I am delighted, my dear Emelie.” her grace re- 
sponded, heurtily. ‘I am only too glad to keep you 
as long as you will remain.” 2 


“Then, with your kind permission, I will telegraph 
| to my husband to join us here.” 

This proposal also was cordially seconded, and a 
messaze was at once sent to London asking Mr. 
Earlescourt to come to Brighton immediately, and to 
bring with him the small package containing the 
clothing which Marie had worn on the night of her 
rescue from the Chicago tire. 

The remainder of the day and evening was spent 
by Mrs. Earlescort and Mrs. Stewart in talking over 
the eventful past in the most friendly manner, while 
the three young ladies, Hazel, Marie, and Belle, gave 

themselves up to the Suexmanh of being once more 
together, and spent the happy yours in planning for 
us future, when they should all meet again in Lon- 
don. be 

Belle was in an almost ecstatic state to have Hazel 
cleared of every foul suspicion, and this, added to 
the fact that Marie Earlescourt, whom she always 
revered and looked upon as above most mortals, was 
“her very own sister,” was almost too much of joy 
for one heart to contain, 

“Mrs. Stewart,” Mrs. Earleseourt remarked, grave- 
ly, when that lady at last arose to return to Crescent 

‘Villa, “I fear you will think thatI am very selfish, 
but Ido not feel as if IT could ever part with Marie. 
People would naturally think that the tie of blood 
should be regarded the strongest, and so it should, 
under ordinary circumstances; but I cannot recog- 
nize it in this instance,” and the beautiful woman 
bent a look of intinite tenderness upon the adopted 
daughter, 

“Ido not feel that it wonld be right to ask you to 
give her up,” Mrs, Stewart responded, tearfully. “Of 
course you are far more to her than I could ever hope 
to be, and it would be cruel to both of you to seek 


to Separate you, and yet my heart yearns for my 
own.’ 

“I know it must,” said Mrs. Earlescourt, sadly. “I 
can realize that now, as I never expected to, in find- 
ing my own darling; but Marie, herself, shall decide 
the question,” she concluded, with a fond smile 

upon the happy group at the other end of the 
room. 
|. But Marie shrank from deciding the matter, cling- 
ing with a loving, pleading grasp to her mother when 
it was proposed to her. She wanted to do what was 
right, she said, but her heart turned toward the home 
that had always been hers in preference to going 
among comparative strangers. 
ra Earlscourt, however, settled it when he ar- 
rived. 

“Of course they could not give up Marie after all 
these years,’ he said. “She should be free to go back 
and forth and spend as much time as she chose with 
Mrs. Stewart, but her home must still be with them. 
Mrs, Stewart already had two daughters, and it 
would only make things even if they kept Marie.” 

The Earlesconrts remained the guests of the duch- 
ess for several days, while Hazeland Marie were in- 
vited to speud a portion of the time with Mrs. 
Stewart. 

When Helena was informed of the discovery re- 
garding Marie, she received the news in an almost 
apathetic manner, betraying no affection for her, no 
joy that the lost one had been restorev to them. 

Toward Hazel she manifested an almost open hos- 
tility, and would join in none of the pleasures which 
Mrs. Stewart planned for the eutertainment of the 
young people, 

She remained at. home by herself, shut upin her 


own room most of the time, behavior which made 
her mother very indignant; but neither arguments 
nor the exercise of her authority had any intlnence 
upon her, and she finally was forced to leave her to 
her own devices. 

She could not seem to do enough to atone to Hazel 
for the coldness and lack of sympathy which she had 
exhibited at the time of her trouble, and she con- 
ceived a fondness for the girl. during this visit, which 
she would not have believed possible six weeks pre- 
vious. 

To Hazel these delightful days seemed like a beau- 
tiful dream; to be free from care, to be allowed to 
enjoy life as other young girls enjoyed it, was some- 
thing new and charming. She saw her mother every 
day, even while she was with Mrs. Stewart, for 
neither felt that she could do without the other lon; 
at atime. Both parents—for it was not very hard 
to recognize a fatherin a genial man like Mr. Earles- 
court—showered gifts upon her, and testitied by 
every effort in their power to their delight in this 
reunion, 

Mrs. Stewart expressed considerable surprise when 
Belle told her of her meeting with Chester Osborn, 
and the gratifying change in his fortunes. Helena 
was present at the time, and remarked, in a casual 
way, that he had called the evening that they were 
on a visit to the duchess. 

“I wonder, Helena, if Mr, Osborn hasn't some 
special object in view in coming to Brighton,” Mrs. 
Stewart remarked later, when they were alone; ‘he 
used to be quite an ardent admirer of yours before 
we left New York, I think you had better make up 
your mind to something 1 extn soon, my dear, for 
oe years are passing, and your opportunities with 
them.” 


Mrs. Stewart had begun to understand pretty clear- 
ly by this time that Lord Nelson would look else- 
where for a bride, while she had not been able of 
late to ascertain Helena’s feelings with reference to 
Dr. Morton. 

Lord Nelson went to Osterly the day following his 
rejection by Hazel, with the understanding that he 
might not return to Brighton until her grace was 
ready to repair to London for the season. 

It had been a great disappointment to her that he 
could not win Hazel, for every day that she had 
eee with her had revealed something more to love 
in her, 

Mrs. Stewart was nearly ready to return to the 
metropolis. She had succeeded in securing a house 
not far from Mr. Earlescourt’s residence, where she 
could be near Marie and the girls could exchange 
visits whenever they felt inclined to do so. 

But before flitting from Crescent Villa she deter- 
mined to give a brillant reception. 

Invitations were at once issued, and preparations 
instituted to make it the most elaborate affair of 
the season. It was also to be tue occasion of Hazel’s 
first introduction to society, as the daughter of Mrs. 
Earlescourt, and conseqently it was anticipated with 
great interest by the three girls. 

Mrs. Earlescourt resolved that Hazel should make 
an appearance worthy of her future position, and 
80, one afternoon, she took her two daughters to 
London on a shopping expedition for that purpose. 

To Hazel it was an experience of rare enjoyment, 
and her very first, also. in being able to gratify her 
exquisite taste to the utmost. 

She both amused and touched her mother by her 
careful regard for the cost of things. 

- “This is perfectly lovely, and I like it very much; 


but it is very expensive, is it not, mamma?” she 
said, while examining a beautiful pattern of lace 
wrought with pearls, which Mrs. Earlescourt had 
suggested as suitable for Mrs. Stewart's reception. 

“That does not signify, dear; you are to have 
whatever you like, regardless of expense—for this 
time at least,” her mother replied, happy that it was 
her power to bestow such beautiful things upon 

her, 

When the eyening of Mrs. Stewart's reception ar- 
rived there was no one present who was more lovely 
than Hazel. 

Over a cream-white silk she wore an overdress of 
the lace embroidered with pearls. Her golden hair 
was arranged Ingh upon her pretty head, and sur- 
mounted by an aigrette of pearls: her beautiful 
neck and round, white arms were cdéyered but not 
concealed by the erfbroeidered lace, which was fast- 
ened at her throat and wrists by necklace and brace- 
lets of pearls in an exquisite design—the giftef Mr. 
Earlescourt, while her toilet was completed by an 
elegant fan, to match her dress, which was a present 
from Marie. . 

Marte’s costume was scarcely less lovely, being of 
Baeble silk made up with tulle and lilies of the 
valley. 

Belle wore pink, the same as at the duchess’ rece’ 
tion, and Helena was in dead white ottoman, made 
perfectly plain, with long close sleeves, and high in 
the neck, while her only ornaments consisted of close 
bands of filigree silver, set with diamonds, about 
her throat_and wrists. It was a peculiar costume, 
yet she had never looked more beautiful. 

“You look like a nun, but for your diamonds, 
Helena,” her mother observed, when she appeared in 


the drawing-room, just before the arrival of the 
guests, “you might at least have turned your dress 
ies at ee pea alee itin ae Hace. the 
elena shive! al e suggestion, as — very 
thought hadchilled her; but she made no re; and 
Mrs. Stewart continued: iu 


“I must confess, though, that severe style suits 
you wonderfully well; butit would be very trying to_ 
most people.” 

“Helena never looked so well,” Belle bluntly as- 
serted, while she regarded her sister with critical 
eyes. “Somehow she looks as if she was clean and 
pure through and through.” | 

Helena eyed her sharply, as if in some doubt of 
how she ought to receive the compliment; but she 
deigned to make no reply, aud a few moments later 
all were busy receiving their cuests. 

The Harwoods and Percy had been invited down 
from London. Lord Nelson had consented to come 
from Osterly for the occasion, to please bis grand- 
wother, and Mr. Osborn was also bidden “for the 
sake of auld lang syne,” as Mrs. Stewart wrote in 
her friendly note accompanying the formal invita- 
tion. 

If she could have seen the cynical smile that curved 
his lips when he read it, she might have thought that 
this reference to by-gone days Was hot as agreeable 
as she had desired to make it. 


. . . * * . * 


“Hazel, I harly know you,” Perey said, as she came 
forward, with shining eyes and smiling lips, to greet 
him as soon as he entered the brilliant drawing- 
room, while the look of admiration that he bent 
upon her brought a richer color to her cheeks. 

“[do not believe I should ever say that to you, 
Percy. I should know you anywhere, aud under any 
circumstances,” Hazel lightly responded. 

“Then you would not give the poor doctor the cold 
shoulder, no matter how far you ascended the social 
ladder?” he asserted, inquiringly, and studying her 
expressive face earnestly. 

“Percy!” she exclaimed, in a tone that set every 
pulse bounding, while she slipped her small hand 
tamiliarly within his arm, ‘do you know me no bet- 
ter than that? What have I ever done to make you 
think I could give you a cold shoulder, no matter 
what your position might be?” i 

“Nothing, darling,” he whispered, pressing that 
little hand close to his heart, “only the poor doc- 
reas 

“Don’t speak of yourself so, Percy,” Hazel inter- 
rupted. 

“But that is what I have been thus far,” he re- 
turned, smiling, “more than that, I’ve lost all right 
and title to even grandfather's legacy.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry,’ the young girl exclaimed, 
regretfully. ‘‘How did it happen?” 

“There is quite a story to it, which I will tell you 
later,” he said. “It would be pretty hard on you 
now, if you had no home and were left to my tender 
mercies, wouldn't it?” he exclaimed, smiling. 

“T am sure they would be ‘tender mercies,’ and that 
you would do the very best you could for me; I know 
that you would at least share what you could earn 
with me,” Hazel answered. gravely. 
ue, but the question might be, w 


ud you he 


willing—content to share what [ could get?’ he asked, 
in a tone that sent the blood flying to her temples. 

Her eyes fell beneath the fond look in his; she be- 
gan to understand him; she began to feel that per- 
haps he might have loved her for a good while, but 
was sensitive about betraying it when she was re- 
ceiving so much attention from others. 

Suddenly she rallied and lifted a brilliant, smiling 
glance to him. 

“That would depend,” she said, with a saucy little 
toss of her head. 

ef nm what, dear?” 

“Oh, I cannot stop to tell you now,” she returned, 
arebly, but flushing delightfully, “for I see mamma 
beckoning me to introduce me to some of her friends, 
Will you take me to her?” 

He turned to do her bidding, but whispered on the 
way: 

“Promise me, Hazel, that you will give me the sup- 
per hour. I have something especial that I wish to 
tell you—will you?” 

“Yes,” she briefly replied, while her white lids 
drooped shyly over her lovely eyes. 

And herjnother, catching a glimpse of her radiant 
aaa just"then, read a story there that made her 
smile. 

“fshall not keep my darling long,” she thought; 
“the old, old love will win her.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
HAZEL’S ENGAGEMENT. 

Perey and Huzel did not meet avain before the sup- 
per hour. The young girl rather avoided him for 
tear of betraying the great new happiness that had 
come into her heart. 

Lord Nelson met her soon after her little chat with 
Perey, and wondered at the peculiar radiance that 
illumined her every feature. She greeted him with 
such sweet frankness, and expressed such hearty 
pleasure at his presence that he, for a moment, was 
Inclined to hope that he might yet win her, But she 
soon adroitly turned him over to Marie, aud the half- 
hour that he spent with her made him wonder why 
he had never before discovered how lovely she was. 

Belle made herself agreeable to Mr. Osborn, whom 
she had always heartily liked, and she now took 
special pains to let him and every one else know it, 
though she wondered what made him watch Helena 
> much with that-bitter, almost despairing look in 

8 eyes. 

Helena herself flirted openly with a gray-haired 
earl, who had had three wives and was looking for 
a fourth, report said. She had never appeared more 
brilliant; she had never been more beautiful, al- 
though there was a wild brilliance in her eyes, a 
peculiar restlessness and unnaturalness in her man- 
ner, Which made her mother regard her from time to 
time with great anxiety. 

At supper time Percy sought Hazel, and drawing 
her arm through his remarked, in a significant tone: 

“We are not hungry, Hazel, are we?” 

‘I can only answer no for myself,” she replied, 
with ashy smile. 
hen come with me to the upper balcony,” he 


said, and led her up stairs to a porch that had been 
built over the front entrance, which commanded a 
ee eh of the city and the surging, restless sea 
yond. 
ut Percy eared little for the view to-night, he had 
much to tell her, and a great question to settle. 
f He made her sit down and then took a seat beside 
er. : 

“Now, my darling,” he said, determined to know 
his fate at once, “answer ime truly the question L 
asked you down stairs. Would you be willing to 
share the life of a poor man—my life, Hazel, if all 
T had to offer you was the great love of my heart? 
Could you bear to fill an humble position as my wife? 
My beloved, I amseveral years older than you, but 
Thave loved you since you were a little child; my 
hopes have all centered in you, my future has been 
planned almost wholly with reference to you. I 
should not have dared to tell you this to-night, dear, 
but from the fact that you have turned from the ogfer 
of a more brilliant future, and because you have told 
mime that you had no love to give in exchange. Oh, 
Haze), if I might bnt hope that -you would be willing 
to share my life,” he concluded, his voice trembling 
with the intensity of his love. 

He bent down to look into her eyes, and she lifted 
them with grave, sweet frankness to his. 

“Tam proud, Percy, that you wish me to share your 
te whatever it may be,” she said, in a low, earnest 

ne. 

He gathered herinto hisarms with an exclama- 
tion of joy; he raised her fair face and kissed her 
with reverent lips—her brow, her cheek, her lips. 

“Ido not believe yourealize how much you have 
pans me, Hazel,’ he said, in a tremulous tone, “life— 

ope—everything a man could ask for this side of 


heaven.” | 

“T have only given you myself, Percy, and to me it 
seems a poor return for thenoblest heart that ever 
beat. Fou call peat poor, when you have 
crowned me with the richest offering that the world 
could give me,” Hazel murmured, with her lips 
against his cheek. e 

“Do you love me like that, my darling?” he asked, 
deeply moved at this revelation of the depth of her 
affection. “Oh! how [ have longed for some sign of | 
this from you during the last year or two. 

A sweet laugh wh) es softly over Hazel’s lips. 

ties very, very blind you have been, Percy,” she 
said. 

“Blind!” he repeated, wonderingly. “I have sup- 

posed that you loved me only as a sister might love 

a elder brother, and not even as much as that some- 
imes. 

“And Ihave triedso hard to convince you that I 
did not occupy a sister's position—a sister would 
have been willing to share her brother's home,” 
Hazel retarned. | 

“What! did you love me even then; was that the 
reason you would not come to me, darling ?” | 

“T could not oceupy a false position,” she replied, 
ina low tone. 

“And would you have given yourself to me then, 
ifI we asked you to be my wife?” Percy asked, 
eazerly. 

“Perhaps you did not want a wife then; but. if you 
had tempted me, I am afraid you would have found 
yourself irrevocably hampered,” Hazel laughingly 
retorted. 

“Hampered!” he eried, clasping her closer, “how 
much time [have lost when I might have been so 
happy in the knowledge of this!” 

“Yes. a little more than three months; how dread- 


ful! turned, rognishly. 

“But they have seem es to me, and I have suf- 
fered torture in the fear 0: pai) you. when I saw 
others, younger and more favored by fortune, seeking 
you. Are you sure, Hazel, that you do notcare for 
position or wealth ?” he asked, gravely. 

“Oh, yes, I do like such things immensely !” 
answered, with a positive nod of herpretty head 
is delightful to mingle in cultred society, and i 
pea nice w have plenty of money, but if those things 
could not be shared with you, they would be but 
husks to me.” 

“My own darling! what a loyal heart you have, 
and you will not lose your reward. Hazel, the ‘poor 
doctor’ has a history, as well as yourself, and he is 
only too happy to be able to tell you that it will be in 
his power to give you not only wealth, but a position 
also, equal to that which, as Miss Graham, you now 


enjoy. 
Perey ! what can you mean?” Hazel cried, won- 
deringly. 


“Have you never had any suspicion thatI might 
not be Sandy Morton's grandchild?” he asked. 

Hazel started, and regarded him with astonish- 
ment. 

“I have often wondered why you were so different 
from him, but I theught perhaps it was because your 
mother ay have possessed more natural refinement 
of manner, which you inherited from her,” she an- 
swered, “But are you not his grandson!" 

“No. Thave never told you that Thad any doubt 
about it, because the myst seemed likely never to 
be explained; but when my grandfather was dying, 
he gave mea package and tried to tell me some- 
thing, begging me to forgive him for some wrong 
which he had done me; but what that was I was un- 
able to learn, for his tongne was paralyzed before he 
could conclide his confession. The package con- 
tained an infant’s clothing, and a string of amber 
beads, fasteped with a volden clasp on which the 
letters ‘P. H.’ were engrayen. Last week I learned 
to whom they belonged, and that I am the only son 
of Sir Eh “Harwood.” 


“Hazel’s face was both white and blank as she lis- 
tened to this startling announcement. 

“Percy ! it cannot ‘be possible! os the son of Sir 
| Heury Harwood?” she cried, breathlessly.» 

“Yes, darling, his only child.” 

“Then who is—Charlie ?” 

“He is thesonof the man whom I have alway be- 
lieved to be my father, Captain William Morton, and 
he was adopted by Sir Henry and his wife soon after 
the loss of their own child—myself—who was washed 
overboard during the same storm that wrec ked Cap- 
tain Morton's vessel and in the same local 

“How very strange. How did it happen?’ Hazel 
asked, wonderingly. 

“It seems that a steamer collided with Captain 
Morton's vessel during a dense fog following the 
storm of which I have spoken, and both were ser- 
jously injured. Captain Morton’s ship had to be 
abandoned and all Aout three of the crew were lost. 
The steamer was only ot Re disabled, But 
after the collision a tire broke out in the cabin and 
the women were carried on deck, while the men 
worked for dear life to quench the flames below. ‘The 
waves ran high, and I, a little babe in my mother’s 
arms, Was washed overboard into the hungry waters. 

Only a little later a couple of sailors belonging to the 
Fortuna—Captain Morton’s vessel—picked me up, 
and believing me to be their captain’s child, con- 
veyed me to the light-house keeper and his wife, 
while his little grandson was found by the second 
mate, who, having a grudge against ‘his superior 
otticer, determined to pay it off by keeping the boy 
from him. He found, too late, that the captain and 
his wife had both perished and his spite amounted 
to nothing, save a great wrong committed against 
an innocent child. When he would have restored 
the child to its relatives he found that it had been 


adopted by some persons unkown and taken awa) 
from the asylum where he had left it. The light- 
house keeper and his wife doubtless discovered from 
the rich clothing of the child taken to them, and the 
clasp to the necklace, bearing the initials ‘P. H.,’ 
that the sailors had brought them a strange child. 

“But, as they must have believed that their own 
grandson had perished with its parents, out of the 
kindness of their afflicted hearts, they concluded to 
keep me and rear me as their own.” 

Percy went on to explain more fully what we al- 
ready know regarding himself and theadopted son of 
Sir Henry Harwood, and Hazel listened spell-bound 
to the strange romance. 

When Perey reached London about two hours after 
Charlie Harwood, who had lett his bed to learn the 
trath of Tom Lawsou’s story from his parents’ lips, 
he found that he had learned all about himself which 
they could tell. Percy was at once interviewed to 
discover if he was connected in any way with th 
old light-keeper and it was then ascertained that hi 
had been opted and reared by him as his own, 
The young man then told his own suspicions, p 
ducing the package of clothing and the amber neck- 
lace, all of which were instantly recognized by Mrs. 
Harwood as belonging to the babe that she believed 
had perished during that never-to-be-forgotten night 
of horrors at sea, and Perey wa once joyfully 
claimed as the sou of the great p! an. 

| Percy then insisted upon making over to Charlie 
‘the property which Sandy Mortou had left, but the 
young man would not listen to the proposition. 

“Itis yours, left by a will, and I will not have it,” 
he said. 

“And [cannot feel right to keep it,’’ Percy said, 
just as decidedly. and there the watter had to rest 


for the time. 

But, it way as well be stated here, atthesuggestion 
of Sir Henry, that they finally decided to divide it 
equally between them. 

“Of course,” he told them, **Charlie is as much my 
boy as he ever was, and the only difference this rev- 
elation makes is, that [am richer by one son and you 
will both henceforth share alike in our aftection, as 
well as in the handsome property Which I shall leave 
you by and by.” 

Perey and Charlie grasped hands in true brotherly 
feeling over this decision, and the hearts of the good 
physician and his devoted wife were filled with 
gratitude over this happy termination of their early 
troubles. 

“It is almost incomprehensible,” Hazel said, when 
Perey had completed his story. 

“Indeed it is,” heanswered ; “I canscarcely realize 


itmyself.” 


“And you are not Percy Morton at all?’ the young 
girl added, with a little sigh of regret. 

“Indeed [am—I could never think of discarding 
the good name which my kind old grandfather— for l 
can think of himin no other light—bestowed upon 
me,” Percy said, almost tenderly, “I shall simply add 
the vame of Harwood to it.” 

“And Mr. Charles Harwood ?” 

“Will be Charles Harwood still. It would be un- 
kind to my father and mother to make any change in 
his name. He was legally adopted, too, and, since 
his own friends are all dead, he will wound no one 
by retaining it.” 

Hazel uttered a long sigh. 

“What a romapce you and T have lived, Percy! 
What a strange double romance has been revealed 


here in Brighton during the last few days!” she said, 

| wonderingly. 

“That is true; but,” glancing at his watch, “we 
have been here a whole hour, and [hear the guests” 
coming up from snpper. May I take you down to. 
your mother and just whisper in her ear that you are | 
going to be a doctor's wife ?” 

“IT suppose it is only right that mamma should | 
know it,” Hazel replied, blushing a lovely crimson, | 
and rising. y 

Percy smoothed the light rings fondly away from | 
her forehead. 

“This brow would have worn the strawberry leaves 
with stateiy grace,” he said, bending to touch 1t with | 
trembling lips. “Are you sure you will neyer regret 
exchanging the duke for the doctor ?”” | 

Hazel laughed softly. 

“Let me whisper something in your ear,” she said, 
gayly. “I do not believe I have utterly lost the duke, 
even now. I prophesy that I shall yet secure him— 
for a brother. Don't you think Marie would make a 
lovely duchess?” : 

“Indeed she would if that were possible,” Percy 
replied, but looking somewhat surprised and a trifle 

skeptical as well. For how conld any one who had | 
once loved Hazel ever turn his affections elsewhere ¢ 

He sincerely admired and respected Lord Hartwell, 
and deeply regretted the disappointment that he 
must have suffered in losing Hazel. 

Helena Stewart saw Percy and Hazel when they 
re-entered the drawing-room. She had missed them 
both from the room, and surwised that they were to- 
gether, and now, the moment that her eyes fell on 
them, she knew by the light on their faces that the 
die was cast, and that her own future, as far as Percy 
Morton was concerned, would be a blank. 


She watched him as he led Hazel directly to her 
mother and bent to whisper something in her ear, 
and she knew, by the fond smile which Mrs. Earles- 


court bestowed ee them both, that their engage- 


nent was ratitie 


A shudder shook Helena from crown to sole, every 
atom of color died out of her face, and a wild, de- 
spairing look gleamed from her eyes; then she sud- 
denly rallied, aud became even gayer and more bril- 
liant then before. 

Something of Perey’s romantic story had got 
abroad during the evening, and now people gathered 
about him with congratulations and good wishes, and 
he soon found bimself quite the lion of the evening. 

“Hazel, is it true?” Belle asked of her friend a little 
later. ‘Is it true that Dr. Morton is Sir Henry Har- 
wood's son ?” 

i ahs dear—the fact has been established beyond a 
oubt.” 

“Is it not wonderful?” Belle continued. “And is it 
true, too, that—you are engaged to him? Mamma 
heard Mrs. Earlescourt say something about it to her 
grace,” 

Hazel nodded shyly, and blushed. 

“-Tellit notin Gath,’ dear, just yet,” she whis- 
pered, and then rau away to hide her confusion and 
escape further questioning. 

Helena had been standing near, and had caught 
enough of their conversation to comprehend its 
nature. 

An agonized look swept over her face, and the next 
moment she passed out through along window upon 
the veranda, her step unsteady, her heart beating 
with heavy throbs of jealousy and despair. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


- CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE LOST NECKLACE DISCOVERED. 


Helena, as she left the drawing-room, staggered— 
almost fell against one of the pillars of the veranda. 
She threw her arms around it and leaned her cheek 
against its cold surface, a low moan of pain escaping 
her at thesame time. 

The next moment a heavy hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and a subdued voice uttered, close to her 
ear: 

“Miss Stewart, the week’s respite will be up to- 
morrow. I shall expect that Mrs. Stewart's dia- 
monds will be in her possession by that time, and 
that the reward of a hundred pounds will be for- 
warded to my address.” 

Helena stood absolutely motionless for an instant, 
then she turned like an insulted queen and faced the 
intruder who had thus stolen upon her unawares. 


“Remove your hand from my shoulder,” she com- 
manded, in a tone which he dared not disobey, and 
the man’s arm romped byfhis side, but his eyes were 
fixed upon her face in a cold, glittering stare. 

“Aren't you pretty high-headed, my young lady, 
for acriminal ?” he asked, in a signiticant tone. 

“How dare you?” Helena demanded, haughtily. 

“A man in my profession has to dare considerable 
sometimes, to accomplish his purpose,” the detec- 
tive responded, composedly, “and a reward of a 
hundred pounds doesn’t drop into a man’s pocket 
every day in the year. I believe your family leave 


Brighton in a few days, Miss Stewart. I have been 
Pus to uy wits’ end on this case, but, since I have at 
ast found the thief, I intend to have my pay.” 

“You were to receive your reward when you pro- 
duced the necklace, if lam not mistaken,” Helena re- 
torted defiantly. 

The man gaye a little satistied laugh at this. 

“That I can do in tive minutes, if necessary,” was 
the assured reply. 

“Talk is cheap,” she returned, with a scornful toss 
of her head, 

The detective drew astep or two nearer her; he 
lifted his arm and Jaid one finger upon her neck, 
just below the band of filigree silver around her 
throat, pressing slightly upon the spot. 

“Yes, talk is cheap, and sometimes actions speak 
louder than words,” he coolly remarked, with an- 
other pressure of his finger. 

Helena shrank away from him with a low, shud- 
dering ery, then, turning like a flash of light, she 
Baed into the house and up a flight of side stairs. and 
shut herself into a small dressing-room, leading 
from the bath-room, where, her strength suddenly 
ieee her, she sank panting and fainting to the 

oor. 

Three minutes later Hazel opened the door and 
saw that white figure lying motionless and white 
upon the carpet, and looking like a beautiful piece of 
sculptured marble. 

With a low exclamation of fear she bent over her, 
placing her hand over her heart. 

Tt was beating sluggishly. 

“She has only fainted,” she said. somewhat reas- 
sured. “I will try to revive her without calling any 
one or making any stir.” 

She laid the me in amore comfortable position, 


and flat upon the floor; then removing the silver 
band from her neck. she unfastened her dress and 
laid bare the beautiful neck. 

Suddenly a smothered shriek burst from her, and 
she sank back, trembling violently, and almost as 
white as the insensible girl herself; for there, before 
her astonished eyes, almost dazzling her with its 
thousand rays of scintillating light, gleamed the 
stolen necklace. 

For a moment Hazel herself was upon the verge of 
fainting, she was so horrified and overcome by this 
awful discovery, and understood all its meaning. 

She had long known that Helena disliked and even 
feared her, for having learned the secret of her life, 
but she had never dreamed that she would carry her 
enmity to such a fearful extent as this, it had never 
occurred to her that she had become a thief for the 
purpose of implicating her, and causing her to be 
disgraced and removed from her path. 

But now it burst upon her how it had all been ac- 
complished. Helena, actuated by curivsity, must 
have opened her trunk and seen her necklace lying 
within it, that evening when she returned for Belle’s 
wrap. Doubtless she had then conceived the misera- 
ble plot to ruin her character, by concealing her 
mother’s diamonds, and thus, by causing a search for 
them, make Hazel appear to be the criminal. 

Of course no one would think of searching Miss 
Stewart's person for her own mother’s jewelry, and 
she had probably worn it around her neck ever 
since the night of its disappearance, and that was 
the secret of her continually wearing high-neck 


OWNS. 

“What shall I do?’ Hazel murmured, in great dis- 
tress. “Mrs. Stewart ought to have her necklace; 
but how can I ever betray this erring girl to her ?” 


She shivered with horror and the tears rained 
down her cheeks as she bent over Helena’s prostrate 
form, bathing her face and trying to restore her to 
consciousness. 

Presently Helena opéned her eyes, 

“Let him do his worst! I'll outwit him yet!" she 
muttered, as her hands involuntarily wandered to 
her neck. 

Her fingers came in contact with the bare, gleam- 
ins diamonds and instantly she sprang up, looking 
wild and frightened, to find Hazel sitting beside 
a regarding her with a sad and pitying expres- 
sion, 

“You here!” she cried, shivering and drawing her 
dress up over the necklace with a quick, convulsive 
movement. 

“Yes,” Hazel replied, “I found you lying here upon 
the floor unconscious, and I have been trying to re- 
store you.” 

“Did you unfasten my dress?” Helena demanded, 
bet her eyes blazing with an almost insane 

re. 

“Yes; Percy has told me always to loosen the eloth- 
ing about the neck when any one faints.” 

The sound of that name seemed to arouse Helena 
almost to a frenzy. 

“Percy !”’ she repeated, hoarsely; “how you like to 
flaunt it in my face! But of course you saw——” 

She did not complete the sentence, but drew her 
dress still closer about her white neck with a spas- 
modic grasp. 

“Yes, [saw the necklace,” Hazel responded, with 
a heavy sigh; “and, oh! Miss Stewart, [ cannot tell 
you how sorry I am that you should have allowed 
your dislike tor me to lead youinto such sin and 


trouble.” 

“How do you know that I dislike you!” demanded 
Bet her glittering eyes never leaving Hazel’s 

ace. 

“Your manner has plainly betrayed it to me from 
the first, and I cannot understand it, for IT am sure I 
have mapa only the kindest of feelings toward 
yourself. 5 

“You cannot understand it," sneered Helena. 
“You have not used every art at your command to 
win the attention of my friends for yourself, I sup- 
pose? You haven't played the part of a most arrant 
coquette to turn the headof every gentleman who 
came into the house 1” 

“Indeed, no!” cried Hazel, greatly shocked at this 
monstrous charge, “I have never thought of trying 
to attract attention to myself. I have never thought 
of doing youa prone i any way.” 

“Are you willing prove that to me?” Helena 
asked, bending her now feverish face close to Hazel’s 
and sree) with Suppressed excitement. 

“If IT can, certainly.’ 


| “You have done your best to win Dr. Morton from 
me. Give him up andT will beheve you,” Helena 
said, with a cruel smile. 

Hazel colored scarlet. 

She did not suppose that Helena knew anything, as 
yet, of her engagement to Percy, but she thought she 
ld as well settle this question with her for all 
time. 

“I cannot do that,” she said, gravely, thonch 
with downcast eyes, “because I have promised to 

parr him.” 

Helena gave vent to a hoarse, miserable laugh 
that went to Hazel's heart in spite of its vindictive- 
ness. 

“Oh, Miss Stewart,” she pleaded. “do not iet us 
sit here in contention, You look ill, wretched ; 
ee there there something else that I can do for 
TS onrtir 


“No; only to take your face out of my sight for- 
ever. 

“Oh!” she moaned, as if in mortal pain, as she 
struggled to her feet, ‘why are people born to be so 
wretched? What is this life worth when every 
Bars is wrecked ?” 

fears sprang to Hazel’s eyes, her tone was so hope- 
leas, her face so full of misery. 

“It is worth an eternity in heaven if we will only 
make it so,” she said, gently; then she added with 
deep feeling, “Oh, Miss Stewart, let me entreat that 
you will contide everything to your mother; she will 
help you to set right all past mistakes—she will 
forgive you this last great wrong. You can | 
never know another happy moment until you do 
right toward Mr. Osborn. nor until you ‘restore 
those diamonds and tell Mrs. Stewart how you came 
by them.” 

“And give you another chance to crow over me!” 
retorted Helena, rudely, even savagely. 

“No; you misjudge me,” Hazel replied, saily. “TI 
do not even desire that she should learn that. Uknow 
anything about them. Settle the matter entirely be- 

tween yourselves. I am only anxious to have the 
necklace restored, and Mrs, Stewart's mind at rest 
about it.” 

“TfTyefuse to do as you advise, what then!" Helena 
asked, regarding Hazel searchingly. 

“Then Tam afraid it will become my duty to tell 
her where T have seen it to-night,” Hazel replied, re- 
gretfully, but firmly. 

“What aconscientious little saint?” sneered Helena, 
with white lips. 

She stood motionless and silent for several mo- 
ments, her proud head bent in profound thought, and 
Hazel could not help wondering how any one who 
looked so beautiful and pure could be so bad at 


heart. At length she suddenly looked up, and re- 
sumed, in an entirely different tone : 

“Very well; my mother shall have her necklace 
within twenty-four hours, and she shall know, too, 
who stole it from her. For your further benetit, I 
will say that I took it from the case almost before 
her eyes—while she was havging her dress in the 
closet, after her return from the duchess’ reception. 
She had locked it away in the case, so I knew she 
would not look at it again that night. I knew yours 
was just like it, and that circumstantial evidence 
would point you out as the thief when your trunk was 
searched. I had determined that you should leave 
Crescent Villa; and since mamma would not send 
you away, I had to use dishonorable measures to ac- 
complish it. But fate was against me, and you have 
come out ahead, and now I yield to your resistless 

rsuasions, and consent to own myself the criminal. 

ore than this. Chester Osborne shall claim me when 
he will. You perceive how very tame and yielding 
I have become, Miss Graham," Helena interposed, a 
bitter smile curling her beautiful lips. “Mr. Osborne 
shall assert his rights; he shall have the privilege of 
claiming me, if he still wishes to do so, and do with 
me as he wills—I will be as clay in his hands.” 

As she ceased speaking, she bestowed one cunning, 
sinister look upon the young girl, then turned ab- 
ruptly and left the room, before Hazel could reply. 

Passing to her own chamber, she rearranged her 
toilet, and fifteen minutes later she was mingling once 
more with the merry company below, the gayest of 
them all. No one ever remembered having seen her 
more beautiful or charming than she was during the 
few remaining hours of the occasion. 

It was late before the last of the guests left 
Crescent Villa—indeed, it was far into the small hours 


of the worning, and the late, full moon was riding 
high in the heavens, making the night almost as 
bright as day. 
_ Hazel and Marie, accompanied by Percy and Lord 
Nelson, were the last to leave the house. 

‘They had lingered behind all others for a final good- 
by. as they were going to London the next morning 
with Mr. and Mrs. Earlescourt, and the family hav- 
ing followed them out upon the verauda, they all 
stood in a group together. 

Helena was apparently still in her most brilliant 
mood, and looked like some pale, beautiful novice, in 
her dead-white garments, with the moonlight tlood- 
ing her with a mist-like light. Mrs. Stewart was 
very gracious, for everything had passed off delight- 
tully, and she was in an exceedingly complacent 
frame of mind. Belle, with an arm thrown round 
Hazel and Marie, was very happy, but regretful over 
Sash the short separation which was about to take 
place.. 

They all remarked what a perfect night it was. 

“The world seems flooded with a radiance such as 
T have seldom seen,” Doctor Morton observed, as he 
noted the soft, bright sheen which pervaded every- 
thing, trembling in spots of silver amid the glossy 
foliage all about them, making every dew-laden blade 
of grass gleam with diamond lights, and the ocean 
seew like a shimmering sea of glass. 

“There shall be no night there, and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light,’ ” quoted Hazel, in a low, musical 
voice. “I always think of that verse when the moon 
shines like this,” she said. 

No one spoke for a moment after that, for the 
words seemed like a reverent benediction upon the 
night: but Percy, who was standing beside Helena, 


saw a shiver agitate her form from head to foot, 
while she caught her breath sharply. 

Buta moment after she turned to him, her face 
radiant with smiles, though there was not an atom 
of color in it. 

“You have enjoyed the evening, I hope, Dr. Mor- 
ton ?” she said. i 

“Indeed, I have, he replied, heartily, and his eyes 
wandered to Hazel, plainly indicating that she had 
been the chief source of his enjoyment. 

“Tt will doubtless be a memorable one to you; you 
will mark itin your calendar as ared-letter day,” 
Helena pursued, with a light, significant laugh, which 
somehow sent a quiver of pain along his nerves. 

Then She extended her hand to him. 

“IT suppose we shall not meet here again,” she con- 
tinued, without waiting for him to reply, but with 
her eyes fastened hungrily upon his face, and he 
wondered what made her hand so icy cold, and why 
she clung to him so lingeringly for a moment. 

“Probably not,” he answered; but [shall see you 
later in London, where I expect to find you the belle 
of the coming season.” 

He turned away from her to shake hands with Mrs. 
Stewart, but not before he had noticed another 
shiver run through her; then they all said good- 
night, and the four young people went out into the 
moonlight, where they soon disappeared among the 
trees, leaving Mrs. Stewart and her two daughters 
standing alone upon the veranda, 

Not one of them ever forgot that scene; it re- 
mained indelibly stamped upon their minds, each 
word and act carrying with it a terrible significance. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
“AT LAST I MAY CONFESS IT!” 


| “Mamma,” said Helena, turning suddenly to Mrs. 
Stewart, as the voices of their departing guests died 
away in the distance, “it is too lovely to go in; let 
us have a quiet stroll down to the boat landing.” 

“But it is very late; we ought to go directly to 
bed,” objected Mrs. Stewart. 

“Please, mamma—just for one last glimpse of the 
sea.” Helena persisted. 

“Very well, | will go with you,” her mother re- 
turned, yielding reluctantly; “but Belle must not 
go. Child, run up stairs and go to your rest at once.” 

Belle had no inclination to accompany them, and 
went obediently to her room, while her mother and 
sister descended the veranda steps. 

They strolled slowly down toward the water, those 
two beautiful, stately women, one in the first flush 
of life, the other in its rich maturity. 

Helena chatted pleasantly about the evening and 
the success of their reception, of their anticipated 
return to London and their plans for the coming 
winter. She had not seemed so cheerful and agree- 
able for some time, and Mrs. Stewart flattered herself 
that the experiences of the delightful evening had 
effectually dissipated the gloom which had hung over 
her of late. 

When they reached the water they walked out upon 
the pier, Helena going to the very end of it, 

“How beautiful the water is to-night!” Helena ob- 
served, looking down upon its glassy surface. “I can 
see every object reflected almost as plainly as in 
broad daylight. How clear the sky is, too—almost 


like another sheet of silver,” 

She stood looking up into its depths for a moment; 
bg she asked : hi . nig BAFOHA eae? 

“Do you suppose heaven is really beyond the sky ? 
Or there is ra 

“Why, Helena, what has set you to talking about 
that?” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, in surprise. “It must 
have been Hazel quoting Scripture,” she added. “I 
am sure I have no idea where heaven is; it bas al- 
mare seemed a very vague place to me.” Ke. 

“But you believe there is such a place, don't you ? 

“Of course; I suppose everybody believes that.” 
Mrs, Stewart assen' briefly, but not relishing the 
subject over much. 

“And you expect to go there some time?” 

“T—hope 80,” was the not too confident reply. while 
the elderly 1}: glanced nervously at her danghter. 

“Then it ought not to seem vague, unreal to you; 
one ought to have some definite idea of a place one 
expects to spend eternity in. Why hayen’t you taught 
us more about such things, maimmat" 

“Why, Helena, we have almost always attended 


service on Sunday, and I sent you and Belle to Sab- 
bath-school when you were little, and gave you both 
Bibles to read. The Bible tells us all there is to be 
learned about heaven.” 

_ “LE wish you had studied the Bible more with us ; 
itis very biind and hard to be derstood unless 
is explained, “Do you ever feel afraid to die, 
mamma t” 

“Merey! Helena, what has come over you so sud- 
denly ?” cried Mrs. Stewart, shivering. and regarding 
her With startled eyes. 

“I suppose good people need not he afraid.” th 
girl went on, absently ; “but what becon of tho: 
who are not good t io you suppose th is really 
another place fer them, where they always have to 
be miserable? IT wish T knew, Mamma, you ought 
to have made us study more about these things. It 
is not right to let young people grow up and not 
know anything about what the future holds. I used 


to long to do right and be good once; but, somehow, 
we've lived in such a hurry and whirl of lite that I 
haven't had time to think about it, and so the evil in 
me has grown as the weeds grow. But I have heard 
somebody say that people never remember the eyil 
= pnake who die; they forget it, and speak only good 
of them.” 

“Helena, you shall not talk so! Come back home 
and go to bed, and get over these morbid feelings,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, really alarmed at the frame of 
wind her daughter was in, and feeling guiltily con- 
scious of her neglect of duty in not directing the 
minds of her children more toward a preparation for 
the future. | 

“Presently,” Helena replied. “How very bright 
the moon is!" she added, turuing her back upon the | 
water and looking up at that glowing disk. ‘I be- 
lieve, though, there is a cirele around it, and we shall | 
have astorm soon. Isn't that a star near the rim?” 
she continued, stepping back as if fora better look 
and pointing toward it. “Yes, and there is another; 
that is a sign that it'will rain in two days—a star for 
aday. I nder if—— Oh, how beautiful the world 
is, after all!” with a regretful, shuddering sigh and 
another backward step. 

“Take care, Helena! Oh—" 

The frightened, warning cry rang out too late, and 
ended in a piercink shriek of agony, as the girl made 
one step too far and fell backward, without a sound | 
or cry, into the shimmering waters, which opened to 
receive the white robéd figure and then quickly 
closed over it, as if eager to devour its beautiful 
prey. 

Mrs. Stewart was like one frantic. 

Shriek after shriek rang out upon the air, as she 
rushed to the spot where her daughter had sunk; but 


the water was very deep just there at the end of the 
pier, and she could see no trace of her. But fora few 
bubbles and circles, spreading out and ever widen- 
ing, it was as still and beautiful as before it had 
swallowed her from her sight. 

‘The servants were all busy in the basement at the 
house, and the clatter of dishes, mingled with the 
clatter of their voices, drowned the woman’s cries, 
and it seemed as if no one would ever come to her 
aid. Belle had fallen asleep almost as soon as her 
head touched the pillow, and she was therefore un- 
conscious of the terrible tragedy that was being en- 
acted so near her. 

But help was near notwithstanding, for, at the 
sound of that first shriek, the tall form of a man 
darted out from the shadow of the trees, upon the 
farther side of the grounds, and flew with lightning 
speed toward the boat landing, where Mrs. Stewart 
was now kneeling, gazing down into the dark, cruel 
waters, waving and wringing her hands in almost 
frenzied agony. 

She heard the sound of his flying steps at last, and 
turned eagerly, to tind Chester Osborn, panting and | 
white as a ghost himself, almost ut her side. | 

“Oh, save her! save her!” she sobbed, hysterically. 
ma he demanded, sternly, in a quavering | 


ne. 
“Helena! She made a misstep and fell just here. 
“Oh, Heaven!” he breathed between his shut teeth, 
as he flung off his coat and dashed off his shoes. 

At the same moment he saw something white flash 
‘upward into the light, at some distance from the 
dees for a moment, then slowly fade from sight 
again. 

The next instant he had sprung into the sea and 
was swimming toward it, but when he reached the 


spot where he had seen it he could find nothing. 

“Oh, Heaven !" he cried again, ‘let me save her!” 
and as the agonized petition arose, a marble-white 
face and hand appeared beyond his reach. 

He darted forward, and in another minute had 
gathered that senseless form in his arms, and then 
slowly made his way back toward the pier. 

It Was no easy task, but his burden was at last de- 
posited upon the landing, and then he leaped from 
the water, seeking for some signs of life in the limp 


body. 

“Oh! is she dead ?” cried Mrs. Stewart, in an agon- 
ized tone, as she sank down beside the beautiful, 
inanimate form, and gazed upon those waxen fea- 
tures. 

There was no heart-throb; there was no pulse, and 
their hearts were filled with despair. 

As she lay there in her white garments, with her 
fair face upturned to the sky, her yellow hair float- 
ing like a net-work of gold around her, and bathed 
in the soft radiance of the moonlight, Chester Os- 
born thought her the most beautiful object. his eyes 
had ever rested upon, even though her rigid loveli- 
ness drove him nearly to the depths of despair, 

Mrs. Stewart was naturally a woman of nerve and 
self-possession, and after the first burst of fear and 
horror was past, she braced herself for work. 

She wrenched off the tiligree band around Helena’s 
neck and east it from her, unmindful of the costly 
stones that gleamed from every white point. She 
tore open her dripping dress, but started back with 
a frightened ery, as a thousand other lights flashed 
up at her from the white, beautiful neck beneath. 

She recognized it in an instant—her own missing 
necklace! and she understood at once all the story 
of wrong and guilt in which her idolized daughter 


had been the chief actor. 

In amoment she had it off, and had thrust it within 
he:_ own bosom. 

“Never speak of this to any human being!” she 
said, in a hard, stern voice, to her companion. 

“No, no!” he breathed. “Iam as anxious as you 
ean be to shield her from every breath of reproach— 
| my beautiful darling!” 
| rs. Stewart shot a quick, earnest glance at him, 

and then turned again to the task before her, 

“We must work—work /” she cried. ‘Can you carry 
her to the house ?” 

: area if she is to be saved,” he answered, reso- 
utely. 

And lifting Helena’s lifeless form, he strode over 
the ground toward the house, and never stopped 

until he had laid her upon the veranda. 

A servant was at once dispatched for Doctor Mor- 
ton; then blankets were brought, hot water was ap- 
plied, and everything done that could be thought of 

until Percy should arrive. 

| But no trace of life was visible when he reached 

Crescent Villa, and he knew at once that there was 

no aa The beautiful girl was past all earthly aid 

or skill. 

- “She is gone,” he said, when he had made a careful 

examination to satisfy the agonized mother, ‘She 
must have, died almost instantly, for life has been 

-extinet for some time.” 

“Take her up stairs to her own room,” Commanded 

Mrs. Stewart, pale and calm now, but with the calm- 

ness of despair, and she turned to lead the way. 

- Many hands were stretched forth ready to do her 

bidding, but Chester Osborn strode forward, his tace 

set as in a marble mold. 


tand back!” he ordered, in a stern, authoritative 
voice, and every one fell away, regarding him with 
wondering eyes. 

Again he lifted that lifeless form, and bore it un- 
aided up stairs to the pretty chamber, from which 
she had come forth so radiant only a few hours pre- 
vious, and laid her upon her bed, as Mrs. Stewart 
directed. 

He placed her in an easy, natural attitude, 
straightened the graceful form, folded the white, 
jeweled hands over the pulseless breast, and 
smoothed the tangled hair back from the blue-veined 


brow. 
Then he staggered to the door, locked it, and, going 
back to the bedside, hung swaying over the dea 

girl, despair written on every feature of his white 


ace, : 

“Mr. Osborn,” said Mrs. Stewart, regarding him | 
with unfeigned astonishment, in spite of her own 
grief, “are you not forgetting yourself? We must. 
have no locked doors here now, you know.” 

He turned upon her almost fiercely. 

“T forget everything, at this moment, but that [ 
loved her—everything but that she belongs to me, 
and I will have her this one hour to myself!" he said, 
in a voice which she never would have recognized as 
belonging to him, 

“Belongs to you! Ido not understand you!” the 
stricken mother returned, unable to grasp his mean- 
ing. 

“Yes, to me alone, in the face of the whole world— 
at last I may confess it—Helena Stewart was my 
legally wedded wife !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XLyY. 
CHESTER OSBORN’S STORY. 


Mrs. Stewart was stricken dumb by the amazing 
announcement she had just heard, every other 
thought and feeling submerged in the overwhelming 
piece of news. 

But she recovered herself ere long, and drew her 
elegant form to its full height. 

“Mr. Osborn, this is no time for idle words like 
these,” she said, in a voice of cold displeasure. 

“They are not idle words—God knows they are any- 
thing but idle words to me,” he cried, lifting his arms 
high above his head with a gesture of despair. “I 
loved her as I never believed it possible for any man 
to love a woman, Oh, Helena! where are you % what 
isthe mystery of your existence at this moment? | 
Perhaps you, with your disembodied sight, can see 
me through the vail which I cannot pierce; if so you 
must know, at last, the strength, devotion, and faith- 
fulness of the heart that was yours alone, and which 
you so trampled upon.” 

“Mr. Osborn, will you explain yourself?” Mrs. 
Stewart said, in a weak, agitated voice, as he paused: 


Her question recalled him to himself, and he turned 
toward her. 

“Helena was married to me six years ago this very 
month,” he said, in a calm, convincing tone. 


: “T cannot believe it!’ gasped Mrs. Stewart, 
stricken almost strengthless by his words, and yet 
she did believe it nevertheless; his manner was too 
assured, his words too solemn to admit of doubt, 
strange as they seemed. 

“Sit down and let me tell you abontit,” he said, 
placing a chair for her, and she sank wearily upon it, 
while he took another and. turned his back upon the 
bed. He could not talk over the bitter past with that 
white, still face before him, 

“It was before misfortune fell upon our house,” he 
resumed, “when the Osborns were prosperous, and 
society considered us worthy to be admitted within 
its gilded circle. Helena and I were both young and 
thoughtless, and fond of gayety in those days, I had 
loved her when we went to school with each other, 
and that affection only grew and strengthened when 
society threw us together again. One day, six years 
ago the first of this mouth, a company of us went for 
a day’s picnic to Coney Island—you doubtless re- 
member it, for we missed the first evening boat and 
were obliged to wait for the late one, and you were 
very anxious about Helena. It was while waiting 
thus, that some one of our party suggested games to 
pass away the time. We were in a private parlor of 
one of the hotels, and spent more than an hour in a 
gay frolic. Then, all at onee, Archie Colyer cried 
out, ‘Let's have a mock wedding,’ and instantly 
Helena and [ were singled out for the bride and 
groom, many jokes haying been cracked at our ex- 

| pense during the day, for we were really very fond of 
each other. But there was no one of the party who 

wus willing to officiate as clergyman, and Archie 
slipped out of the room, soon returning with the 
clerk of the hotel, who was a great friend of his, 


although several years older, and informed us that 
he would perform the ceremony. It seemed to be 
great fun to the rest of the party, and even Helena 
was bubbling over with merriment, although she 
went through with her part to perfection ; but to me, 
strange enough, it was very real, for it was the one 
desire of my life to win Helena, and I could not help 
hoping that the time would come when this mock 
ceremony would become real. We went through with 
the form of a reception afterward, and everybody 
was in the highest of spirits and persisted in carrying 
out the joke all the way home. 3 
“But you can imagine something of my dismay 
when, about a week later, I received a letter from the | 
clerk of the hotel telling me that, much as he shrank 
from the task, he was obliged to inform me that that 
mock ceremony had been alegalone. He had been 
oppointed a justice of the peace two days previous, 
but, owing to some delay in the announcement of the 
appointment, he did not receive the notice of it until 
three days later. He advised me to confer with my 
own parents and those of the young lady, and have 
the marriage set aside, as could easily be done if we 
were both agreed, and there was nu undue delay. He 
pledged himself to secrecy and stated that it was the 


j Jase vine cuat ie suould ever lend himself to any- 


x of the kind, 

once went to Helena avd told her. At first 

she refused to believe it, declaring tbat the clerk was) 
only amusmg himself at our expense. But, when | 

tinally convinced her thatit was the exact truth, she 

absolutely refused to allow nme to breathe one word 


th 


about it fo anybody. She pledged ine to secrecy, say- 

ing that it would only creave a terrible scandal if 
legal measures were adopted to make us free again: 
It would not really matter much, she said, it would be 
better to let the affair rest as it was until we were 
ready to be really married, when we could simply 
repeat our vows, and no one would be the wiser for 
what we had done, and no harm or scandal ensue. 

“Of course I was only too glad to feel that she was 
really mine, and willing to abide by the bond which 
united us, for T loved her with my whole heart, 
though T could not feel that we were doing right to 
conceal the truth from our parents. Then came our 
troubles, and the misfortune that left me penniless, 
with the burden of wy mother’s and sister's support 
resting upon me. Of course, then [ cuuld not ask 
Helena to share my life of poverty and deprivation, 
but I hegged und believed that she would be true to 
me, and I would bend all my energies toward winning 
a@ position worthy of her, At first she was kind and 
sympathetic, but as society dropped me, and my 
tormer friends gave we the cold shoulder, she too 
began to treat me with indifference, and finally de- 
ared that she did not believe after all that our mar- 
riage was legal, and she would not submit to being 
tettered in any such way. 

“This was the state of things between us when 
you left for Europe. [| loved Helena far too well.to 
compel her to acknowledge a union that was repul- 
sive to her; [ was too proud also on account of my 
poverty, and you can imagine what [suffered when 
the ocean divided us and | knew not when I should 
see her again, or how her feelings toward me might 
be atfected by this change. I struggled on for three 
years to support my mother and sister, Then my 
sister was warried and wade a home for herself, My 
mother died only a few months afterward; and then, 
as if in mockery of all wy previous misery and 


struggles, came the message which told me that T 
was arich mun. An uncle in the far East had died, 
leaving me a large property, [at once threw up my 
situation in Macy’s and came to England, where 1 
heard you were making your home, traced you to 
Osterly. Where came across Helena one day in the 
rhodendron garden, She was nearly frightened to 
death at first, then she became very augry as well. 
The anger and fright were too much for her, and 
caused the fainting which so alarmed you at that 
time. 

“At last that mysterious affairis explained,” said 
Mrs. Stewart, drawing along breath. “1 could never 
account for it, and Helena would never give me any 
satisfaction regarding the affair; she always evaded 
the subject, and then changed the topic.” 

“1 los glove at that time, and a valuable ring 
with it; it was one that Helena gave me during our 
earlier and happier days. I think very likely she 
may have found it afterward, and you may discover 
it among her trinkets; if you should, I would like it 
ayvain as a keepsake, She believed me still the poor 
Chester Osborn, whom she had refused to recognize 
as her husband before leaving home, and she be- 
lieved that I had followed her hither to force her to 
acknowledge our marriage, aud she utterly refused 
to have any communication with me. 

“After she came to Brighton I followed her, and 
met her one night in the summer-house yonder. Do 
you know that it was Helena who broke Miss 
Grahaim’s arm ?”” 

“No!—impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, aghast. 

“TItis true nevertheless,” Mr. Osborn went on. “It 
seems that Miss Graham was sitting in the summer- 
house before I went there, where I had appointed a 


mecting with Helena. She could not know what I 
was there for—indeed, she told Helena that she was 
very much frightened, but, hoping that I would go 
away soon, she kept still, and presently Helena came. 
We had an exciting scene. I had heard that she 
was going to marry Lord Hartwell, and I was deter- 
mined that she should not commit such a wrong. 
She declared that she would never acknowledge 
our marriage, and threatened that she would sue 
fora divorce and put the case into some lawyer's 
hands who would obtain it without publicity. 
This nearly drove we wild, for I still leved her 
devotedly, although I was too proud, even then, 
to tell her of the great change in my circumstances. 
I could not stoop to buy my wife's affection. I left 
her in a passion, but I had not taken a dozen steps 
when I returned, repentant and ready to sue for for- 
giveness for the unkind things that I had said. 
Helena had entered the summer-house, and T heard 
her talking with Miss Graham, who had heard all 
her conversation with me, and who refused Helena’s 
demand that she sna piedeS herself to uncondi- 
tional secrecy. She urged her to confide in you, aud 
promised that she would keep her secret as long as 
she remained single; more than that she would not 
concede, and Helena, enraged at her perversity, 
pushed or threw her against the seat in such a way 
that her arm was broken, although I did not know 
that atthe time—it was dark and I could not see. 
She cried out atthe moment of the injury, and then 
became so still that Limayined nothing serious had 
happened. It seems she fainted, and Helena left her 
there, going back to her company.” 

“Oh, my wayward girl!” sobbed Mrs. Stewart, in 
bitter grief; ‘and Hazel bore it with such noble pa- 
tience, never compromising her by so much as a 


word or look.” 

“I saw Helena again on the evening [after Miss_ 
Grahams trial,” Mr. Osborn continned, “when I sued. 
again for her love as I never sued before; I even 
humbled myself enough to tell her of my wealth, 
and offered to place her in any position she might 
desire. Then she nearly broke my heart by confess- 
ing her love for Dr. Morton.” 

“Oh! was she still infatuated with him ?” groaned 
Mrs. Stewart. 

Then she started and grew suddenly pale, as she 
remembered that Dr. Morton’s ensagewent to Hazel 
had been whispered among a favored few that night. 

Had Helena heard of it? Was it that which had 
made her talk so strangely !—was it that which had 
driven her to— 

The thought was too horrible even to be framed in 
words, but it made the woman cower and shiver until 
it seemed as if every drop of bloodin her body had 
been congealed. y . 

“This confession was the last drop in my bitter 
cup,” said Mr. Osborn, “and L resolved then and 
there that she should be free if she would—that [ 
myself would seek a divorce which should make us 
both free, and she should no longer chafe against 
the irksome fetters that bound her. I could not tell 
her so at that time, for another gentleman called 
just then; but I came here to-night to tell her that 
to-morrow I should send to my lawyer in New York 
to take immediate steps for a divorce. I had no oR 
portunity, however; she avoided me, and I could 
not get a word with her in private. I lingered about 
the grounds efter every guest had departed, too 
miserable to return to my hotel, and hoping by some 
means to get an interview with her. I saw you when 


you went down to the landing, and then your shriek 
told me that something dreadful had happened, and 
Tran to your assistance. 1can never tell you what 
I have suffered during the short time of my being in 
England; but with her lying there so still and white” 
—he glanced despairingly toward the bed where 
Helena lay—*I can almost forget the pain she has 
caused me, and remember only her beanty and 
grace, and how dear she was to ne—how I wonld 
have worshiped her, and gratified her every wish, 
and honored her as my wife, if she would but have 
consented to let our marriage be known. I can 
realize, too, how all this must pain you, but I felt 
that it was only right that you should learn the 
truth, and that I should have the comfort, for once, 
of owning my wife before she should be laid away 
from my sight forever. Oh, Helena! Helena!” 

He threw himself upon the floor by the bedside, 
dropped his head upon the pillow beside that golden 
one, and gave himself up tohis great and overwhelm- 
ing sorrow. 

Mrs. Stewart arose and went to him, laying her 
hand vently upon his shoulder. She had seemed to 
age many years during the lust hour. 

“Mr. Osborn,” she said, “your great mistake was in 
not coming to me in the first place, to own the truth 
of this unfortunate marriage; it would have saved 
us all much sorrow. I have not, in many things, 
been a wise mother; I have been vain of Helena’s 
great beauty, and ambitious that she should make 
a brilliant match; but I never would have coun- 
tenanced a wrong of this kind. If I had known 
of her union with you, she, at least, should never 
have occupied a false position in the world. But” 
—an expression of anguish swept over the bereaved 
mother’s face asshe glanced at her broken idol— 


‘death has settled the matter for alltime; she can 
wrong you no more—she can never deceive others or 
lure them by her loveliness or charm of manner; but 
no one knows her secret save Miss Graham, you, and 
T—shall we hold it sacred? shall we bury her and the 
sad mystery of her life with her? Will you forgive 
her now, as she lies here, the wrong and sorrow that 
she has caused you? Will you try to forget her 
faults and remember only that she, perhaps, was not 
so much to blame as the mother who, all her life, has 
neglected her duty in not leading her children to 
strive after better things than earthly pleasures and 
vanities? Oh! Mr. Osborn, this has made me broken- 
hearted, and I feel as if I can never recover from the 
shock of it. I knew that Helena had her faults, and 
serious ones, too; but I never would have believed 
that she could have been guilty of all that this night 
has revealed; that she would have denied her mar- 
riage, and in the face of it tempted others to win her; 
that she would have done personal violence to Hazel 
Graham, or that she would have taken my diamond 
necklace to fillup the measure of her jealousy and 
dislike for her, How she must have suffered, my 
poor, erring child! with that fetter of her guilt bound 
continually about her neck, and now I can under- 
stand why she has, of late, insisted upon wearing 
high, close dresses—it was to Conceal this.”” 

Mrs. Stewart took the necklace from her bosom 
and looked upon it with tearful eyes. 

“Tf would rather have lost it forever and given its 
yalue many times over than to have had it restored 
to me in this way,” she sobbed. 

Chester Osborn arose and took it from her. 


“This is the necklace which Miss Graham was sup- 
ment to have taken?” he questioned. 

“Yes.” 

“Timagined asmuch when? saw in ‘o-night.’” ne 
said, returning it. 'tvola its own story; but we wii 
keep this and all other wrong things to ourselves; 
no one shall ever learn from me the startling revela- 
tious of this night: I will guard heras faithfully in 
death, as IT would have shielded her in life, and no 
breath of evil shall touch her. She madea misstep 
and fell, losing her lite in consequence; the world 
and the coroner nust learn nothing else, and Helena 
Stewart's fair fame shall never be sullied by the 
shadow of an evil suspicion, 1 will go now and leave 
rou for I would not cause remark by my presence 
here.” 

He took the woman's hand in a sad farewell; then 
he bent down and looked long and earnestly upon 
the waxen features of the bride whom he had never 
heen allowed to claim; touched her warble brow 
with white reverent lips, then went out of that 
chamber of death and made no sign of the great 
agony that well-nigh mastered him, 

Three days later they laid beautiful Helena 
Stewart away in the narrow house that would hence- 
forth hide herfrom the world, where she had shone 
so bright astar, i 

She had heen lovely in life, she was exquisite in 
death as, robed in spotless white, she rested within 
wu White casket, a Landful of lilies of the valley held 
loosely in her marble fingers, i 
The tragic event threw a gloom over the entire 
ity, for Helena had been a great favorite every- 


“How sad!? was the expression heard on Mat 
band, "so beautiful, so brilliant, tittted for any po: 


from that day; the strength and vigor of her life 
‘seemed suddenly to have departed. She could have 
borne to have buried her beautiful daughter under 
ordinary circumstances, but the knowledge of her 
inuer lite, with its wrong and guilt, with the con- 
sciousness, too, that but for her own neglect of duty 
itmight have been fardifferent, crushed her to the 
earth, and she never rallied from the shock. 

A week later Crescent Villa was closed, and its oc- 
cupants went to London where they took apartments 
not far from the residence of the Earlescourts. 

“ * * * * ~ » 

Percy Morton henceforth took his position in the 
world and in his profession as the son of Sir Henry 
Harwood. The singular story of his life created a 
great deal of interest among the personal friends of 
the eminent physician, and every one was glad for 
him thatthe dearest wish of his life had been granted— 
namely, that a son should succeed him and perpet- 
uate, by his skill, th® reputation which he had es- 
tablished for himself. 

Charlie Howard devoted himself to the bar, and 
bade fair to attain an honorable position, while the 
adiniration which he had evinced for the niece of the 
Earl ot Warwick, whom he had met at Mrs. Stewart's 
reception, seemed to strengthen and develop very 


rapidly, and their engagement was announced dur- 
ing the season that followed. 

A brilliant winter ensued for Hazel, who, with 
, Marie, was presented at court, while both were much 
admired and great favorites in the circles in which 
they moved, 

Tt was announced during the season that Miss Gra- 
ham’s marriage with young Doctor Harwood would 
take place the following June, and before that day 
arrived, the betrothal of Marie Earlescourt to Lord 
Nelson Hartwell was wade public, while it was 
aay arranged that a double wedding should occur 
in June. 

Lord Nelson was at first somewhat humiliated by 
his apparent ftickleness in so soon transferrii¢ his 
affection from Hazel to Marie; but he had realized, 
after Deca more intimately acquainted with the 
lovely mae daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Earlescourt, 
that the eae of his heart had not really been 
stirred until then, in spite of the terrible disappoint- 
ment which he had experienced by Hazel’s rejection 
of his suit. 

etek duchess was very much pleased with his 
choice. 

“f shall have a daughter of Emilie Earlescourt, 
after all, to bless my old age, and reign after me at 
Osterly,” she said, with a sigh of content, when he 
told her of his engagement, and the fair girl was at 
once taken to the grand old lady’s heart, and every 
possible evidence of affection lavished upon her. 

Mrs. Stewart withdrew herself entirely from soci- 
ety, too crushed ant broken in spirit to feel that she 
could ever return to fashionable life again, People 
regarded her with great sympathy, commenting 
upon her “excessive grief and her absorbing affection 
tor her children,” when, if they could but have 


known, she was mourning more over her own repre- 
hensible neglect of duty in not training her daugh- 
ters fhore carefully with reference to the great fu- 
ture before them. She seemed wholy changed; she 
was both saddened and humbled, and devoted herself 
to Belle, and to doing good works among the poor 
and sorrow-burdened people about her. 
| Belle, too, was greatly changed. She was far more 
gentile in her manner; the old antagonistic spirit, 
which had so often clashed with her mother and 
sister, had almost wholly disappeared, and she 
rapidly developed into a thoughtful, tender daughter, 
while, at the same time, she bent her best energies 
toward the perfection of her education, and to the 
cultivation of her music, for Which, under Hazel’s 
Spun instruction, she had developed a rare 
talent. 

Her affection for Hazel increased with every day; 
she was her pattern and guide, her model of excel- 
lence, and she strove to emulate herin every possible 
Way. Of Marie, too, she continued to be very foud, 
and these lovely girls were never happier than when 
they formed a trio by themselves. 

Marie went often to visit Mrs. Stewart, and grew 
tolove her, too, in her softened mood. She bright- 
ened many asad hour for her, and strove to direct 
her grief-burdened miud toward the great Burden- 
bearer and Coniforter of sorrow-laden humanity. 

On the 5th of June, in 1887, a brilliant double wed- 
ding oceurred in St. George’s Church, Hanover 
square, while the romantic history connected with 
both brides made the occasion doubly interesting to 
every one who was so fortunate as to be invited to 
witness the ceremony. 

Both brides wore pure white satin, which was 


greatly enhanced by elegant vails that di been 
made in Brussels ex Jet for the occasion, and 
which were the gift of the duchess to the fair girls 
of whom she was’ so fond. Natural orange flowers 
fastened them in place upon the head, and were 
caught in the graceful drapings of the soft material 
upon their dresses. 

Mrs. Earlescourt’s gift to Hazel was the costly 
diamond necklace which had proved her identity 
and given her back to her mother, while Mrs. Stew- 
art gave Marie the one belonging to herself. 

But very. few ever knew that it was the necklace 
that had been lost; many believed that Mrs. Earles- 
court’s had been duplicated for the occasion, so that 
the lovely brides might fare alike. 

Mr. Sargent, the detective who had been so inde- 
fatigable in his search for the missing treasure, 
sought an interview with Mrs. Stewart after her re- 
turn to London, during which he made known to her 
that he had traced the crime to Helena, and felt 
justly entitled to the reward which had been offered. 
He considerately remarked that he had no wish to 
increase her sorrow by making the sad facts public, 
and would not do s0 under any circumstances now 
that the girl was dead; still he felt that he had 
earned his money. 

Mrs. Stewart paid it without a demur, and thanked 
the man for being so considerate of her feelings. 

Chester Osborn followed the Stewarts to London, 
and was often a visitor in their quiet parlor. Belle 
was first maid to the brides at the wedding, and be 
was requested to act as her escort. The young girl 
looked very lovely in her spotless white crape, with 
a basket of pure white pansies as her only orna- 
ment; and it was quietly whispered at the grand re- 


ception afterward that the wealthy Mr. Osborn was 
quite devoted to her—that possibly he might be only 
waiting for her to complete her education before 
asking her to go back to America with him. 

It is doubtful, however, if even Chester Osborn 
had entertained any hopes of this kind at that time; 
but he was an ever welcome Visitor at Mrs. Stewart's. 
and Belle was evidently very fond of him, and 
studied diligently to make herself companionable to 
him. The future may unite them; we cannot teil. 

After the return of the bridal party from the Con- 
tinent, Hazel became the mistress of a beautiful 
home in London, where her husband’s profession 
chained him, so to speak, during most of the year, 
and where she bade fair to be as dearly loved and 
honored in society in the future as her mother had 
been in the past. 

Osterly Park became the home of Marie, although 
the Hartwell town house was always open and the 
scene of many a brilliant reception during the Lon- 
don season, and thus the young duchess-elect was 
much with her own friends in the city. 

Her grace is still a bright and charming old lady, 
who almost worships her grandson and his beautifal 
wife, and who is never happier than when she can 
tempt Hazel and Belle out to Osterly, where, with 
the three delightful young people about her, she says 
she feels almost as if she was very near to, if not 
quite in, Paradise. 

[THE END.]} 


